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INTRODUCTION 


Tur literature on the philosophical and social framework of education 
falls into two categories: philosophical and historical studies, and socio- 
logical and cultural studies. The first of these categories ordinarily includes 
all the investigations of such broad questions as the relation of educational 
ideas and practices to notions of the nature of knowledge, morals, and 
reality. It also includes investigations of past educational theories and 
practices. In recent years much attention has been given to the linguistic 
and logical aspects of the sciences, beginning with the physical sciences 
and extending into the psychological and social sciences. Explorations of 
these phases of science have brought fresh insight into some of the 
methodological problems, particularly in the behavioral sciences. Most 
of these explorations have been carried on by persons interested in the 
philosophical problems of logic and language and by a few theoretical 
psychologists. Nevertheless, many of these studies bear directly on certain 
methodological problems of educational research. For this reason the 
most relevant studies have been included in the Review for the first time. 

The second category—sociological and cultural studies—consists of in- 
vestigations which depend primarily upon the procedures of counting and 
measuring. Here the perennial topics have been taken as the points about 
which to organize the literature: the social forces affecting the school, 
the teachers and administrators, and the child; the structure of social 
relations in the community; and the sociakeffects of the school. The litera- 
ture on the family has not been treated in a separate chapter as has been 
done in previous years. Since this topic received attention in other num- 
bers of the Review, the treatment of it has been restricted to a part of 
Chapter IV. For the same reason the topic of group structure and process 
has been omitted entirely. 

The general plan of this number was worked out by the Committee, 
but the burden of preparing this issue fell almost entirely upon those who 
wrote the chapters. To them the Committee is deeply indebted, and 
especially so, since the major part of the work had to be done in the 
summer months which are normally packed with summer school duties 


and haunted by thoughts of vacation. 
B. OTHANEL SMITH, Chairman 
Committee on Philosophical and 
Social Framework of Education 


CHAPTER I 


Historical and Philosophical Aspects of Education 


FREDERICK E. ELLIS 


To THE task of selecting, evaluating, and interpreting current research 
in the historical and philosophical aspects of education one inevitably 
brings a high degree of arbitrariness. Any selection is to some extent 
arbitrary. The number of sources mentioned could be doubled. No doubt 
some excellent material has been omitted which might well have been 
included, but limits of space and personal judgment make errors of com- 
mission and omission unavoidable. Only material of superior value is 
included in the present compilation. In other words, the works open up 
questions of broad philosophic or social interest and are written with 
some sense of literary style. In certain instances publications are listed 
in order to illustrate the type of research and writing which is typical 
of a given area and which points out the need for more rigorous attack. 

The quality of published material in history and philosophy of educa- 
tion, or in areas directly related to it, ranges from one end of the con- 
tinuum to the other—from production of a high order at one extreme 
to educational hack writing at the other. Intended triumph frequently 
falls to mere flatness. 

The volume of writing which has been done in these fields attests to 
a growing interest in their data and their objectives as well as to the need 
for pursuing useful research in them. It is impossible, of course, to write 
imaginatively or absorbingly unless one Fas undergone unusual experiences 
and has carefully reflected upon them. Some authors, particularly in educa- 
tion, appear to be more interested in doing than in thinking, and their 
writing manifests a striking lack of what someone has called “measured 
meditation.” , 

Education is not a discipline which needs to concern itself only with 
the finished products of man's culture. On the contrary, it is tightly bound 
up with the ebb and flow, the tension and conflict which mark the political, 
the economic, the religious, and the esthetic world in which it operates 
and thru which its character is largely determined. The need for perspective 
and direction in such a critical area as education is plainly evident and 
to this end the discipline of history and philosophy of education can make 
significant contributions. One must add, however, that rigorous 
T ch of high excellence in the discipline is conspicuously 
s er that tireless repetition, desiccated 
] exhaustion characterize tee ree Teg iu 
, A iduity i cumulaling Knowle ab 
in the field. There is great han An lack of systematic, integrating 
things educational, but a disconcer d significance to our efforts. Special 
theory which would give meaning and S81 ducation for democracy" is 
Pleading for “education for change" or educat 5 


increasingly 
and scholarly resear 
lacking; it seems to the 
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insufficient. In and of themselves our educational data explain or help 
us to understand nothing. The accumulated data must be ordered in terms 
of systematic theory. The fragmentary and rag-bag character of a good deal 
of current educational research indicates slight evidence of the construc- 
tion of such a theoretical framework. 

It is within the scope of this chapter to include titles in the fields of 
philosophy, political thought, and religion—fields broadly contiguous to 
education and from which education derives its method and interpretive 
technics. 


Philosophy 


A synoptic and competently fashioned critique in the field of values 
was made by Perry (53). The perennial problems in philosophy of educa- 
tion almost axiomatically have their roots in the thinking of Plato. Two 
excellent studies recently appeared. Levinson (39) published a judicious 
and finely turned discussion of Plato with respect to his alleged support 
of authoritarianism in politics. Wild (71) considered the problem from 
the standpoint of natural law. Both books have much material relevant 
to the presuppositions of education in a democratic society. Anshen (3) 
edited a collection of essays on the moral bases for action. Several of 
these essays have ‘particular relevance to the general field of philosophy 
of education. 

The problem of freedom—the most important and urgent problem in 
the world today—was treated by Bryson and others (14). Conant (21) 
presented a forthright statement of the role of the school in modern 
democracy, stressing the school’s function in the maintenance and extension 
of freedom. A splendid collection of essays by Taylor (65) treated the 
same theme. Hullfish (35) edited a superior yearbook on the problem 
of educational freedom in a period of tension and conflict. To this book 
David Spitz contributed an unforgettable article on the subtle interplay 
between power, law, and the freedom to inquire. 


History and Philosophy of Education 


The appearance of books, including texts, in history and philosophy 
of education has proceeded at a fairly rapid pace. Sayers (57) produced 
an elementary text in philosophy of education. Fitzpatrick (29) wrote 
on the philosophy of education from an avowedly non-naturalistic point 
of view. Broudy (12) examined some of the major problems of education 
against their philosophical background in a well-written and thoro intro- 
duction. His position as a classical realist shines thru the pages of the 
book and is easily identified. Butts and Cremin (17) treated the history of 
American education as a major aspect of cultural growth. The authors 
belabor the development of the historical background of American culture 
and reiterate considerable data already well known, but in the main they 
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produced a first-rate, solid text. Curtis and Boultwood (23) concerned 
themselves with the history of educational ideas. One suspects that the 
authors might have done better by endeavoring to do less. Knight (38) 
was perceptively critical of the process of accretion by which much of 
the development of the American public school has come about. Cole (20) 
produced a survey-type history of education, omitting—strangely enough— 
any reference to either Horace Mann or John Dewey. Ambler (1) wrote 
a heavily detailed, almost Gargantuan, history of education in West Vir- 
ginia. Cloud (19) traced the emergence and development of education in 
California. Brubacher (13) added his bit to the rising tide of “readings.” 
Melby and Puner (44) brought out a useful collection of readings on 
freedom and public education. There is much solid history, written with 
discrimination, in Monroe’s history of teaching-learning theory and teacher 
education (45). Counts (22) replayed a familiar and well-known tune, 
altho one which is valuable enough to warrant repetition. 

Stanley (61) examined with unusual competence the tasks and functions 
of the public schools against the substructure of American life. He sought 
to answer two crucial questions: What are the forces behind the confusion 
and conflict about American public education? In what manner can pro- 
fessional educators deal with these conflicts and ambivalences? Rugg (56) 
challenged educators to rebuild the psychological, esthetic, and social 
foundations of education and to break with an essentially conformist 
tradition. 

Macdonald (43) sketched what might be regarded as an introductory 
statement of Canadian philosophy of education. The spirit of the book is 
essentially conservative. The absence of educational jargon and cliché 
blew upon this reviewer as a refreshifík breeze. Sullivan (64) analyzed 
the concept of authority in modern educational thinking. 


Religion and American Public Education 
x 


The problem of religion in American public education continues to 
occupy the thinking of educators and sectarian religious apologists. Those 
who press for the admission of religion to the curriculum persistently are 
unable to define or to spell out precisely what they have in mind, tho fre- 
quent and tireless protestation is made that religion shall be of a non- 
sectarian variety. The problem is further complicated and obscured by the 
unwillingness of apologists for formal religious points of view to grant 
validity to nontheistic definitions of the word religion. Apparently a 
generous conception of religion is difficult to come by. i 

Bower (11) proposed a variety of nonsectarian religion which would 
at once be offensive to those, say, of the Roman Catholic communion if 
it were introduced to the public schools. The Committee on Religion and 
Education of the American Council on Education (2) declared: We 
believe the findings of this inquiry point to factual study of religion as 
on confronting public education in dealing with religion. 


the best soluti 
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A veritable hornet’s nest of unsolved problems and unresolved terminology 
lies hidden beneath these words. As yet no one has succeeded in throwing 
a bridge across the chasm which separates the public-school classroom from 
the sectarian pulpit. In an earlier document the Educational Policies 
Commission (50) stated without equivocation that the public school should 
teach about religion. Again, the report failed to state in what manner the 
bell is to be put on the cat! Are these writers the dauntless soldiers of 
a forlorn hope? 

In a particularly significant study Espy (27) found that the faculties 
in church-related colleges did not seem to know how to deal with the 
data of their religious loyalties in terms of the classroom. Fairchild and 
others (28) wrote a series of essays on religion and the several academic 
disciplines at the college level. An attempt to synthesize the common ele- 
ments of Catholicism, Judaism, and Protestantism for use in the public 
schools was made by Hay (31). Like much of the literature on this topic, 
the book is overly hortatory and deals only slightly with the actual prob- 
lems either of creating the synthesis or of teaching it. A similar approach 
was made by Gaebelein (30). Other studies with religion and education 
as the point of focus were those of Berkson (8), Johnson (36), Niebuhr 
(51), Ulrich (68), and Van Dusen (69). Loughery (41) was concerned 
with the legal rights of parents as defined in educational law. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference (49) presented the position 
on social, educational, and political problems of the hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States. The official documents—at times 
meandering and discursive—are replete with references to education both 
public and parochial. The shift in attitude toward the American public 
schools by the hierarchy may be discerned in the sections dealing with 
education in the books by Ellis (26) and Moynihan (47). The latter is 
heavily documented but lacks the marks of critical scholarship; the 
former is long, elaborate, and rhapsodical. Montay (46) wrote a history 
of Catholic secondary education in Chicago. 

A definitive and skilful presentation of the legal aspects of separation 
of church and state, with a valuable treatment of the concomitant problems 
of public education was made by Pfeffer (54). He drives home the point 
that freedom of religion is impossible without separation of church and 
state. Dawson (24) wrote briefly about the major sources of irritation 
between church and state. Sugrue (63), a Roman Catholic layman, pre- 
sented a candid discussion of the status of the doctrine of separation in 
his own denomination. With respect to this topic one must not overlook 
a stimulating exchange of articles by Murray (48) and Shea (58). 


Modern Education under Fire 


Opposition to the philosophy of modern education was voiced in a 
number of publications. Hutchins (33, 34) bitterly assailed it. Chalmers 
(18) asserted that American education has suffered from the deleterious 
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effects of what he termed “disintegrated liberalism” and that it has become 
preoccupied with the trivial and the unimportant. John Dewey and his fol- 
lowers are the guilty ones! 

Books hotly attacking the philosophy and the accomplishments of the 
public schools occupy a formidable amount of shelf space in any library. 
Stout (62) compiled the most nearly complete bibliography on this subject 
to date. 

Advocating a return to nineteenth century concepts of education, Bestor 
(9) fashioned American public education in the image of a straw man and 
ignited it with éclat. Woodring (72) with amazing lack of objectivity tried 
to “talk sense” about the public schools. His conclusions have a curious 
way of going far beyond the evidence. Lynd (42) in angrily formed 
prejudices joined the importunate and shrill chorus of those who bleat 
about the public schools. The technics of serious, painstaking scholarship 
are not featured in these publications. As a matter of fact, excellent, critical 
studies of the achievements of the public schools are singularly scarce. 
Both Hook (32) and Thayer (66) met the challenge of the educational 
jeremiads in brief, telling essays. 


Periodical Literature 


After examining much of the periodical literature in history and 
philosophy of education, the present writer doubts—perhaps satirically— 
that the quality of writing has kept pace with the velocity of its publication. 
Among the outstanding articles was one by Shuster (59) who wrote with 
rare felicity of the weak spots in American education. Smith (60) provided 
solid reading on the improvement of critical thinking, a problem close 
to the heart of the educator. Berkson (5) with a clear pen pointed to the 
need for squaring the objectives of the progressive education movement 
with the limitations of the situation, that is, with reality. 

Kandel (37) contributed three splendid essays on education and inter- 
national understanding. Burton (15), an astute realist, wrote honestly and 
courageously on the problem of meeting the attacks on public education. 
Thayer (67), long a spokesman for complete separation of church and 
state, particularly as that principle is relevant to the public school, met 
the problem of sectarian attacks upon public education head on. Raup 
(55) clarified the differences between the moral dimension of human 
experience and the religious aspect. A further attempt to explore the 
meaning of the terms moral and spiritual was made by Parsons (52). Ellis 
(25) pointed out the implications for democratic freedom of the encyclical 
Libertas Praestantissimum of Pope Leo XII. 


Benne (4) wrote delightfully and with sharp insight on the intimations 
of education for freedom in our painful century. With characteristic 


intrepidity Butts (16) discussed the perennial responsibility of education 
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The implications of the philosophy of Charles Sanders Peirce for Ameri- 
can education is a neglected area of study. Levy (40) initiated inquiry in 
this field with a brief essay. By far the ablest of the many articles which 
have recently appeared on John Dewey are those of Berkson (6, 7). Berkson 
writes with geniality and ease. 
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CHAPTER II 


Philosophy of the Behavioral Sciences 


RICHARD D. MOSIER 


Tins chapter deals with certain logical and methodological problems 
of theory construction in the behavioral sciences. In matters of theory 
construction, the social sciences, which study “action,” have problems 
in common with the physical sciences, which study “motion.” The study 
of these common problems of theory construction is generally regarded 
as the study of the language of science. The general characteristics of 
the act of inquiry confer upon the language of science some special 
features. Scientific theory aims at a type of explanation which seeks to 
establish functional relationships between variables. Observations are 
made within a theoretical framework, and this framework yields empirical 
implications which can be tested by further observations. The language 
of science is tied together by symbolic constructs of varying degrees of 
remoteness or abstraction from direct observations and empirical data, 
and the logical form of the scientific proposition is an integral part of 
the expression of empirical laws. Hence it is impossible to separate the 
purely empirical from the purely rational or theoretical components of 
scientific inquiry. The concepts and propositions of a scientific system 
must be represented, manipulated, and communicated symbolically, and the 
scientific protocol is not, therefore, free from the rules of symbolism. 
The verbal statements, mathematical expressions, and logical propositions 
which are generated in the act of intjuiry constitute the linguistic or 
symbolic behavior of the scientist, and, in sum, the language of science. 


The Language of Science 


The language of science undergoes continuous refinement and recon- 
struction thru an operational analysis and criticism of the symbolic be- 
havior of the scientist. Reichenbach (98) pointed out that the common 
bond uniting philosophers participating in the philosophy of science move- 
ment is the fusion of the empiricist conceptions of modern science with 
the rationalistic or formalistic conceptions of modern logic. The resulting 
point of view is sometimes called “logical positivism,” tho more frequently 
it is referred to as "logical empiricism” or “scientific empiricism.” Morris 
(84) described this point of view. Reichenbach (99) traced scientific 
empiricism and logical positivism to the philosophies of Berkeley, Hume, 
and Kant. Blumberg and Feigl (12) argued that the characteristic theme 
sm is that science seeks to generate confirmable proposi- 
a formal system of symbols and constructs to empirical 
eigl (41) argued that the formal proposi- 
hen their truth can be demon- 
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strated by a set of concrete operations. Kantor (62) demonstrated how 
the logic of modern science reflects the influence not only of logical 
positivism but also of operationism and behaviorism. E 
European positivism and American pragmatism have contributed to the 
development of scientific empiricism and operationism, and to the 
philosophy of science movement, which seeks to develop a uniform language 
of science and to generate a common body of logical and methodological 
principles to which all the sciences may one day subscribe. Frank (45) 
argued that the gap between philosophy and science is artificial, and 
that both science and philosophy should adopt the attitude of the logical 
empiricists, excluding all postulates not susceptible to operational and 
empirical validation. Kantor (63) showed how the logic of science enables 
us to avoid traditional epistemological puzzles. Hockett (54) demonstrated 
that the “unity of science" implies not merely methodological unity but 
general acceptance of the reduction principle. Ayer (5) reduced science 
to “sense contents,” while maintaining that science rests on “immediate” 
experience. Neurath (86) defined the doctrine of “physicalism,” which 
requires the reduction of the language of science by a chain of reduction 
sentences to the language of physics. In its earliest formulations logical 
empiricism was inclined to reduce all propositions either to their “pure” 
rational form or to their “pure” empirical content. However, Quine (94) 
showed that neither reduction is necessary, and that analytic propositions 
grounded in “meaning” and synthetic propositions grounded in “fact” do 
not involve a necessary reduction to immediate experience. Lloyd (74) 
argued that scientific language need not be limited to empirical constructs. 


The Logiexof Experience 


After the migration of the positivists from Europe to America, there was 
a gradual fusion of European positivism and American pragmatism, which 
resulted in the more recent doctrines of scientific empiricism and opera- 
tionism. The beginnings of operationism have been attributed to Bridgman 
(15), whose work on the methodological problems of modern physics 
was animated by the principle that the meaning of a concept is nothing 
more than a set of operations; he (15, 17) argued that the scientific con- 
cept is synonymous with the corresponding set of operations. In extending 
and confirming his adoption of the operationist principle, Bridgman (16, 
18) reduced the language of physics to “my private experience." Objection 
has been taken to such extreme empiricist principles on the grounds that 
science is public and “intersubjective,” requiring the confirmation of the 
findings of one set of private experiences with those of another set. Berg- 
mann (8) demonstrated that operationism need not be dogmatic in these 
epistemological and ontological matters. Kantor (61) analyzed the “inter- 
subjective” and “interbehavioral” nature of scientific propositions. Israel 
(57) and Israel and Goldstein (58) showed that operationism has not 
only methodological but also existential problems. The “subjectivism” 
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generated by the interpretation put upon the operationist principle in the 
physical sciences has been overcome by the “objectivism” developing from 
its application in the social sciences. The field theory of Lewin (71), 
the social behaviorism of Mead (82), the semiotic of Morris (83, 85), and, 
above all, the pragmatic tradition in America, have all been factors in 
preventing operationism from taking an ultrapositivistic form. 
Operationism has spread to the behavioral sciences, in particular to 
psychology, where it has fused with behaviorism. As a result of these. 
later developments, operationism now appears as behavioristic criticism 
whose criteria determine not merely the operational validity but the 
empirical meaning of scientific concepts. Marx (81) assembled the relevant 
literature on the relation of operationism to theory construction in psy- 
chology. The work of Bergmann (6, 7, 8, 9), Bergmann and Spence (10, 


l 11), Brunswik (22, 23, 24, 25), Marx (80, 81), Pratt, (91, 92), Spence 


(102, 103), and Stevens (107, 108, 109), is representative of operationism 
and scientific empiricism in psychology. Boring (13, 14), Ellson (37), 
Israel (57), Israel and Goldstein (58), Kantor (61, 63), Katsoff (66), 
Katsoff and Thibaut (67), Newbury (87), Prentice (93), Skinner (101), 
Tolman (111, 112, 113), and Tolman and Brunswik (114) extended 
and enriched the meaning of operational analysis and criticism in the 
behavioral sciences. 

Operationism has been criticized, however, for its handling of the prob- 
lem of generality. The generalizing function of science involves the notion 
of class, so that all objects and events satisfying certain criteria are called 
members of a class. Thus, logical criteria determining the inclusion or 
exclusion of a particular event in a class of events are involved in the 
organization and observation of all empirical data. There is, therefore, 
some element of generality in the most elementary and restricted of 
empirical propositions. The question of whether there was a basis for opera- 
tional criteria of class formation soon arose. Stevens (109) argued that 
classifications reduce to elementary discriminations, and that it is on the 
basis of such elementary discriminations that we form our rudimentary 
classes. Tolman (112) maintained that the problem of immediate experi- 
‘ence should be left to the philosophers, while for psychological purposes 
the given could be taken for granted. Somerville (105) reasoned that the 
tendency of logical empiricism to reduce science to sense-contents leaves 
the problem of causality in the social sciences unsettled. Johnson (60) 
argued that pre-experimental assumptions which influence the criteria of 
class formation sometimes determine experimental results. Feigl (40) 
demonstrated the logical character of the principle of induction which 
generalizes the act of perception. However, Stevens (109) maintained that 
the criteria of class formation can be operationally defined. 

The problem of class formation has been considered by the logical 
a systematic study of the philosophy and logic 
(30, 32) conceived it, would be nothing but the 
the language of science. The goal of the 
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study of the logical syntax of the language of science was to purge logic 
of its inherited metaphysics, and to exclude from the language of science 
all concepts which could not be empirically justified. Logic would thus 
become a linguistic convention, and anyone would be free to use his own 
form of language, provided only that he give syntactical rules instead of 
philosophic arguments. The criteria of class formation would thus be- 
come linguistic conventions or rules of the logical syntax of the language 
of science. The logical positivists hold that all scientific propositions are 
reducible to protocol sentences—empirical reports of the simplest elements 
of experience. Carnap (29, 31) and Feigl (40) demonstrated how this 
view is justified by the principle of induction. More recently, however, 
Buchdahl (26), Bures (27), Katsoff (66), Katsoff and Thibaut (67), and 
von Bertalanffy (116), while adopting the viewpoint of scientific em- 
piricism, derived propositions involving broad theoretical assumptions 
which could not be reduced to protocol sentences as explanatory principles 
or models to guide scientific inquiry. 


The Metaphysics of Science 


There is wide divergence of opinion on the role of models and of prin- 
ciples of explanation in science. Carmichael (28) argued that the use of 
formal terms for classes, variables, and relations is characteristically meta- 
physical and that modern science is accordingly metaphysical. Katsoff (66) 
presented the paradox of interpretation. According to this, if a fact is such 
only in a frame of reference, then no fact can occur which could cause 
a given frame of reference to be rejected. A statement of existence, there- 
fore, must have reference beyond the system in which it occurs, and its 
verification must be transformable into a statement in another system in 
such manner as to be equally true. Whorf (119) warned against the as- 
sumption that theoretical models represent reality, and London (75) argued 
for the acceptance of models only on the principle that they are in cor- 
respondence with reality. Ketchum (69) showed meaning to be both 
cognitive and effective, so that the attitude of symbolic purism drains 
language of all meaning. In his critique of logical positivism, Joad (59) 
questioned the purism assumed in the positivist approach. Deutsch (36) 
maintained the validity of communication models such as those of cyber- 
netics. Ruesch and Bateson (100) adopted the communications model 
for the interpretation of the whole matrix of psychiatry. Wiener (120) de- 
scribed a communications model. Fiala (42) regarded experiment as bridg- 
ing the traditional epistemological gap between the observer and the ob- 
served, but concluded that under the newer interpretations of the principle 
of methodological physicalism the content of epistemology is reduced to 
physiological processes. Wisdom (121) pointed out that a negative feed- 
back system is an error-correcting device, and that on this principle of 
interpretation cybernetics has postulated the negative feedback system 
as a model of the central nervous system. The way in which models aid in 
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establishing laws of nature in the field of biology was shown by von 
Bertalanffy (116). For psychology the possibilities for models and prin- 
ciples of interpretation are: (a) classical static and dynamic principles, 
(b) molar and molecular principles, and (c) material and formal prin- 
ciples. 

On the question of the role of models and of principles of explanation, 
it is interesting to note that Toulmin (115) pointed out that Freud’s 
method is suited for the investigation of “the motives for” rather than 
“the causes of” neurotic behavior. Brown (20) also noted the limitations 
of Freudian theory from the point of view of strict scientific method. 
Boring (13, 14) argued that scientific truth is truth by agreement, “a 
social truth,” and that unconscious bias and in-group acceptance are 
factors in the validation of scientific belief. Falk (38) showed that cultural 
assumptions concerning reality are prior to and affect scientific theory. 
Stephenson (106) pointed out that “experience” has sometimes been 
confused with “behavior” in the interpretation of experimental results. 
Within the field of group dynamics, the pioneering theoretical work of 
Lewin (71) has been carried to the point of investigating group relations 
under experimental conditions. Cartwright and Zander (33) assembled 
most of the relevant studies on group dynamics. They showed that differ- 
ences among investigators can be reduced to three areas: (a) data collec- 
tion and theory building, (b) the basic variables which determine the 
properties of groups, and (c) the objects of study and the technics of 
investigation. Cattell (34) argued that factor analysis is an appropriate 
method for investigation of group dynamics. In connection with the “action 
research” of investigators in the field of group dynamics, it is interesting 
to note that Allport (2, 3) objected to the se of mechanical and physical 
models and to “motorized psychology,” which is now giving way to the 
concept of “action” with its presumption of ego-involved participation of the 
organism. Parsons and Shils (88) attempted to develop a theory of social 
action based on a “need-cathexis” psychology. Homans (55) also at- 
tempted to develop a theory of social action based on the notions of par- 
ticipation and interaction. 3 RUE s ] 

Principles of explanation are sometimes implicit in methodology with- 
out being explicitly recognized as explanatory principles. Deutsch (35) 
described the tendency of social scientists to fall back upon physical models 
-for explanation. Feigl (39) noted that an analysis of the psycho-physical 
problem required the development of the technics of modern logic. Fitch 
(43) showed the value of symbolic logic for behavior theory, but Hall (51) 
warned of the dangers of the use of symbolic logic in psychology. Wittgen- 
stein (122) demonstrated how the purist approach would reduce all 
Propositions to the form of atomic sentences. Scientific method was 
identified with the Boole-Frege logic by Woodger (123). Kantor (64) 
showed how logical principles are involved in psychological theory, and 
Kardiner (65) showed how the methods and objectives of psychoanalysis 
and psychology differ. In connection with the problem of quantification in 
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psychology, Brower (19) pointed out that quantification is itself a type | 
of explanatory principle. Brown (21) developed the notions of topological 
and hodological space as explanatory principles. A phenomenological 
system of explanation in psychology was called for by Syngg (104). 

Guthrie (49, 50) and Hilgard (53) considered theories of learning and 
how they differ with respect to explanatory principles involved in the 
whole-part problem. Hull (56) argued that intervening variables must be 
tied to strictly empirical functions, and MacCorquodale and Meehl (78) f 
emphasized the need for a clear distinction between hypothetical constructs 
and intervening variables. Marx (80) proposed the introduction of the 
“experimental-control variable” to supplement the vocabulary of theory 
construction. Common methodological principles in the social sciences were 
described by Kaufmann (68). Littman and Rosen (73) showed how molar j 
and molecular principles function in the different schools of thought. Walker | 
(117) showed how both psychological and sociological principles must 
be used to explain behavior. Rashevsky (95, 96, 97) gave applications 
of his mathematical biophysics methodology to the social sciences. | 


a 


The Logic of Method | 


The literature of the behavioral sciences indicates a widespread need 


for the formalization of theory thru the development of a more rigorous á 

` F 4 q 
language of behavior and a more unified vocabulary of theory construction. ' ` 
Philip (90) showed that the frame of reference concept running thru j 


psychology provides the material for a formalization of theory, and that 
in terms of the frame of reference concept a methodological unity could be | 
developed in the behavioral sciences. London (76) protested that behavior 
scientists have not learned the lesson of the new physics, that they are | 
still working in terms of a naive deterministic philosophy, and that psycho- ? 
logical theory puts reliance on unneutralized symbols which have not been 
purified from the standpoint of methodology. Thouless (110) pointed out 

that theory construction requires the development of a language to talk 4 
about methodological problems. Quine (94) demonstrated that empiricism 

need not involve a dogmatic reductionism and that all symbolic constructs 

need not be grounded in terms that refer to immediate experience. Bruns- 

wik (23) stressed the necessity of distinguishing the structural and func- 
tional properties of the unity of behavior. Argyris (4) pointed out that 
different theoretical approaches can be defined in terms of whether the | 
guiding ideal is “prediction” or “explanation.” Golightly (48) showed 
that the complementarity principle of modern physics can be applied to 
human behavior and that different theoretical approaches can be regarde 
as alternative and complementary ways of describing phenomena. 

The methodological unity of the behavioral sciences would, therefore, f 
imply a unified vocabulary of theory construction. Hempel (52) demon- 
strated that the growth of the sciences involves the development of a syste™ 
of constructs, and that constructs exhibit both qualitative and quantitative 
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aspects which are revealed in theoretical divergences. Webster (118) in- 
dicated the potentialities of the calculus of variables for theory construc- 
tion. Flanagan (44) argued that concept formation is one of the im- 
portant ingredients of scientific progress. Lindzey (72) demonstrated 
that constructs lacking in existential status and direct empirical reference, 
which do not fit into the categories of hypothetical construct or inter- 
vening variable, nevertheless enable the scientist to structure his theory. 
Newbury (87) showed that operational psychology contains epistemo- 
logical and ontological assumptions which become determining factors in 
the types of constructs derived from observations. Perkins (89) examined 
Gestalt psychology and found that contrary to positivist requirements it 
contains statements which cannot be translated into and do not have the 
same meaning as statements of overt behavior or physiological processes, 
and which meet the requirement of intersubjectivity but not that of physi- 
calistic interpretation. Adams (1) showed how concepts, on operational 
analysis, become operators. George (46) argued the necessity for a unified 
language of behavior, and for a broad postulational technic by which 
symbolic constructs can be formally stated; he (47) also argued that 
constructs play a complementary role in the different systems, and that the 
principle of complementarity implies a methodological unity. McGuigan 
(79) warned, however, against premature attempts to formalize the 
language of behavior. Maatsch and Behan (77) called for a specification 
of the rules concerning the admission of constructs in theory construction. 


Conclusion 


The study of the methodological problems of the language of science 
is facilitated by the introduction of linguistic conventions and symbolic 
constructs which reduce the varied usage of theory construction to a small 
number of primitive syntactical notions. It has been found that scientific 
concepts specifically related to problems of theory construction can be 
reduced to three primitive syntactical notions. The terminology proposed 
consists of three terms which are widely used but which remain ambiguous 
With respect to their translation into the different systems. Scientific theory 
construction generally involves the notions of construct, operator, and 
variable. From the methodological point of view, the different approaches 
to theory construction can be characterized in terms of our primitive 
Syntactical notions, with the auxiliary concepts of hypothetical construct 
and intervening variable reserved for use in cases where the primitive 
notions have not been unambiguously derived. The need for unambiguously 
derived definitions of these primitive syntactical notions is particularly 
acute in the behavioral sciences, where resort to the auxiliary concepts is 
cessary. But in this respect the behavioral sciences do not 
differ from the physical sciences since in modern atomic physics the use 
of auxiliary concepts has become a deliberate methodological requirement. 
Both physics and psychology are passing from what Lewin (70) called 
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the Aristotelian to the Galilean modes of thought; but this transition might 
more accurately be characterized, from the methodological point of view, 
as a passage from the logic of Aristotle to the logic of Hegel. 

The classical experimental set of variables between which the behavior 
scientist wishes to establish functional relationships and derive empirical 
laws are: (a) R-variables, measurements of the behavior or response of 
organisms, sometimes called dependent variables; and (b) S-variables, 
measurements of physical and social factors and conditions presumed to 
influence or determine behavior, sometimes called independent variables. 
But the actual variables entering into a behavior situation, as opposed to 
those which are under deliberate experimental control, are so many and 
their structure is so complex that it is difficult to derive the mathematical 
form of the equations directly from the empirical data without the use 
of auxiliary theoretical devices. Thus, it is permissible to introduce hypo- 
thetical constructs and intervening variables into an experimental set 
where all the variables are not known, or where the precise nature of their 
functional relationship is not known. The functions relating the two sets 
of variables are either broken down into successive sets of simpler com- 
ponent functions or built up into successive sets of more complex component 
functions. It is this process of transforming the functions relating the 
variables of an experimental set into successive sets of component functions 
which requires the introduction of the auxiliary concepts of hypothetical 
construct and intervening variable. At a more advanced stage of inquiry, 
therefore, scientific theory construction requires the construct or the system 
of such constructs, the operator or the matrix of such operators, the 
variable or the set of such variables, the hypothetical construct or the sys- 
tem of such constructs, and the intervening variable or the set of such 
variables. These five terms, the three primitive syntactical notions plus the 
two auxiliary concepts derived from them, represent a formalization of 
the vocabulary of scientific theory construction. 
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CHAPTER III 


Social Dividends of Education 


MILOSH MUNTYAN and CAROL LUTEY 


Ara TIME when education, particularly public education, is beset with 
critics both friendly and unfriendly, informed and uninformed, well- 
meaning and vicious, it would be very satisfying to present irrefutable 
evidence that the educative process can be credited unequivocally with 
contributing to all that is good in American society even while it serves 
as a deterrent to all that is undesirable. Unfortunately, when one is con- 
fronted with the task of demonstrating in any final sense the cause and 
effect relationship underlying human behavior, the only point which can 
be made with any degree of certainty is that it is almost impossible to 
validate causative explanations of individual action. 

There is, of course, a common and classic line of argument which 
brushes aside all doubts, an argument which has unfortunately been used 
by friends of education as well as by its opponents. The argument is, in 
the classic phrase, post hoc, ergo propter hoc. This is the simplest of ex- 
planations for human behavior, its very simplicity, apparently, serving 
as an irresistible lure for those who would “prove” one thing or another 
about the consequences of schooling. Certainly, it is the most common 
implicit assumption one finds in reviewing research which deals with the 
outcomes of education. If, or perhaps better, when one rejects this argu- 
ment, however, it becomes extremely difficult to locate much significant 
research which bears on the problem of te social dividends of education. 

Lest the reader gain the impression that there is nothing to be said for 
research dealing with educational dividends, it should be pointed out 
that there are some promising studies reported herein. However, it cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that much of the research referred to here must 
be examined quite critically and the “conclusions” accepted more as indexes 


of explanations than as conclusive demonstrations of fact. 


Patterns of Investigation 


in checking previous reviews of research, how 
olitico-social climate changes. Clark (8), in 
February 1940, included a large number of 
e outgrowth of the uneasy economic situa- 
s. McGuire (32), in the February issue 
of the Review appearing in 1952, found a preponderance of studies deal- 
ing with guidance, placement, and occupational adjustment. The present 
review, essentially dealing with the period 1951 to mid-summer of 1954, 
iis perhaps best characterized as emphasizing attitudes and personal, social, 


and occupational adjustment. 


It is interesting to note, 
the emphasis shifts as the p 
the issue of the Review for 
studies which were patently th 
tion that characterized the 1930" 
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One should not be surprised by, nor necessarily critical of, the fact that 
human beings are prone to concern themselves with what is dominant on 
the immediate societal scene. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to suggest 
that research, if it is not to be fortuitously structured and ephemeral in 
its application and consequences, should have its genesis in more funda- 
mental considerations than the happenstance of immediately perceptible 
societal problems. 

Altho it has already been pointed out that causation is difficult to demon- 
strate, it should be permissible to suggest that the current social scene forms 
an effective backdrop for the patterns of research which became apparent 
as this review progressed. In essence the patterns are these: There were 
innumerable studies concerned with attitudes and attitude change, par- 
ticularly intergroup attitudes. A considerable number of studies attempted 
to show the effect of education upon adjustment, including social, personal, 
and occupational adjustment. Studies relating to effectiveness of thinking 
were rather few in number, but there now appears to be an increasing 
interest in this problem. Studies dealing with civic and political participa- 
tion appeared to be of chief interest to sociologists and “pollsters,” the 
educational factors in most of these studies being subordinated to more 
readily ascertainable elements such as age, sex, and income status. Studies 
of esthetic enjoyment and appreciation, as well as studies of leisure activi- 
ties, currently have an orientation which makes it difficult to include them 
in this review. 


Schooling in Relation to Income, Occupational 
Adjustnient, and Mobility 


Reviews of research dealing with job satisfaction have appeared peri- 
odically since the 1930's. The reviews by Robinson (47, 48) and by 
Robinson and Hoppock (49), which appeared since 1951, all tended to 
emphasize the idea that job satisfaction or adjustment was more likely to 
occur when individuals had counseling help either prior to or during their 
employment. Included in some of the articles reviewed was fragmentary 
evidence suggesting that high-school graduates were more likely to make 
satisfactory vocational adjustments than nongraduates. However, many of 
the articles referred to emphasized the point that job satisfaction was part 
of a matrix of total adjustment patterns rather than the product of such 
discrete factors as amount of schooling. 

One difficulty in trying to establish relationships between schooling and 
occupational adjustment lies in the fact that it is almost impossible to 
treat “schooling” or “amount of education” as a single element. Bruce (4) 
made this point indirectly when he suggested that education was an im- 
portant factor in success on tests of ability, skill, and knowledge. He then 
went on to say that education might be of little or no importance in 
doing well at a particular task, in this case serving as a factory foreman. 
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Mosel (35), attempting to predict performance of sales personnel, indicated 
that amount of education proved to be the second most significant criterion 
of the 12 he employed. However, considering that other criteria included 
such items as height, weight, area of residence, and marital status, there is 
doubt that this was a definitive study. 

Cuony and Hoppock (9) reported the effectiveness of a course dealing 
with job finding and job orientation. However, at one point they concluded, 
that the higher income reported by the group studied would justify the 
teaching of the course if superior earnings were attributed to the course. 
Tn a more elaborate and more definitive study, Schmid (51) cited a range 
of correlations between .79 and .95 in studies of incomes and college 
graduates. He also cited correlations between .81 and .93 in studies of 
income and school grade completed. In reporting on correlations between 
median grade completed and occupational level, he cited high positive 
correlations for professional workers and for proprietors, managers, and 
officials, and high negative correlations for laborers and the unemployed, 
He also referred to negative correlations ranging from —.27 to —.76 
between median grade completed and the fertility ratio of the population. 
Since his study was based on census data, he used a scale analysis technic 
in order to establish the ecological pattern types. Even allowing for some 
error, however, the patterns he reported are impressive, assuming that 
the census data were reasonably reliable. 

It is interesting to note an affirmation of an unpopular contention relative 
to education and mobility. Deasy and Anderson (11), after investigating 
the social background of students at the University of Kentucky, concluded 
that the general assumption of vertical mobility thru college attendance 
is not entirely defensible. Their own corclusion was that economically 
favored youth have been, thru the early decades of this century, and 
continue to be, disproportionately represented in college. They suggested 
further that the veterans’ program did not affect this pattern to the degree 
commonly assumed, u i , 

Additional support for the proposition that education, both public- 
School and higher, is class structured comes from studies done in Indiana 
and Connecticut. Mueller and Mueller (36) stated that college attendance 
is an index of class, a product of class structure, and a means of social 
mobility. Davie (10), after studying almost all 16- to 17-year-olds in 
New Haven, Connecticut, concluded that there was a very real difference, 
both as to type and amount of schooling, among the different social levels. 
The real contribution of education to social mobility appears, consequently, 
to be something less than popular opinion would assume. : 

The study by Ginzberg and Bray (18) offered an effective summary of 
the relationship between education, occupations, mobility, and human 
Tesources, Altho much of their study was concerned with problems usually 
thought of as specialized, since they dealt primarily = the Southern 
Negro, the Armed Services, and the Southern — the cm of pen 
study warrants its interpretation in relation to the national scene, e 
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study offered convincing data demonstrating that the relationship between 
education and economic advance was very close. Furthermore, the study 
gave considerable support to the proposition that meeting civic respon- 
sibility was a direct function of education, at least in terms of the lower 
extremes of literacy. In addition, there was evidence here that education, 
when defined as literacy, was crucial to both economic and social mobility. 
Finally, there was some demonstration of the fact that illiteracy had become 
a barrier to agricultural employment, the illiterates finding it extremely 
difficult to retain even their peripheral position in the rural economy. 
Clearly this study does not answer all questions as to the value of school- 
ing. However, there is ample evidence here suggesting that minimal educa- 
tion, or literacy, is essential not only for the more honored economic and 
social groups, but also for all economic and social groups. 


Schooling and Attitudes 


The literature dealing with changes in social attitudes and behavior 
was reviewed by Gustad (21). He indicated that there was considerable 
conflict as to just how changes in attitude and behavior could be shown. 
Furthermore, he cited, thru quotations, various differences as to how atti- 
tudes were defined. Altho he then said that the number of good studies of 
attitude change was small, he later concluded that attitudes did change, 
that there were many reasons for such change, not all of which were the 
direct result of organized schoolwork, and that direct efforts to change 
attitudes had been effective. 

This summary of the literature is of considerable interest since a number 
of studies completed more recently offer very contradictory evidence as 
to how attitude change is achieved, the particular contradiction arising 
at the point of whether direct or indirect technics are most effective. 
Bogardus (2) reported significant changes in “Ethnic Distance Quotient” 
for a group which devoted six weeks to an intercultural workshop. Simi- 
larly, Kagan (26) found a direct method, wherein a particular inter- 
group tension was the focus of discussion, to be the most effective means 
of modifying attitudes. Hayes and Conklin (24), however, concluded that 
a technic focusing on vicarious experience was superior to a method in- 
volving direct experience. Interestingly enough, they suggested that this 
superiority arose from the fact that the method of vicarious experience was 
easily manageable while the method of direct experience was not. Leslie 
and Berry (31) reported two groups scoring more favorably on “‘inter- 
nationalism” after completing certain course work, but only the group 
which had directly concerned itself with the United Nations scoring more 
favorably on items dealing with the United Nations. Trager and Radke- 
Yarrow (55) were quite positive. in stating that giving information about 
differences was an ineffective technic for adults and children alike. They 
also referred to current beliefs relative to prejudice, indicating that 
neither intergroup association per se nor homogeneity of grouping which 
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assumed that noncontact yielded nonreaction seemed to be a defensible 
principle on which to base the reduction of intergroup prejudice. They 
went on to conclude that children's attitudes change, however, when an 
experimental social atmosphere is created so as to lead to more desirable 
experiences. 

In reviewing these studies, it began to appear that the really crucial 
element is not so much the degree of directness necessitated by the 
methodology, but rather the degree of threat the subjects feel or could be 
expected to feel. That is to say, changes of attitude as expressed verbally 
seem to reflect the degree to which one can assume the respondents feel 
themselves to be confronted by the likelihood of actually behaving accord- 
ing to their expressed attitudes. That this is not a baseless assumption is 
borne out by Kahn (27) who reported a common structure of attitudes 
toward Negroes for both educated and uneducated groups and a high 
order general factor identified as threat which appeared equally in the 
two groups. The uneducated showed greater apparent hostility, but Kahn 
hypothesized that this was more the result of the educated group's facility, 
at masking prejudice than the result of any true difference between the 
two groups on this factor. 

A number of other studies dealt with the relationship between educa- 
tional status and either amount or intensity of prejudice. Gough (20), 
in a study of anti-Semitism concluded that the more anti-Semitic subjects 
were characterized by lower intellectual and educational level. Hoult (25), 
in studying the attitudes of native New Mexicans toward six ethnic groups, 
showed that the Bogardus Social Distance scores increased inversely to 
educational level, ranging upward from the “college or more” group to the 
grade-school group. Prothro and Milem (43) compared attitudes of middle 
class adults and university students in Louisiana and found that the adults 
had a less favorable attitude toward both Jews and Negroes than did the 
college students. 

The conflicting nature of some of the research dealing with attitudes 
was nicely reflected in the studies done by Centers (7) and Gilbert (17). 
Both studies were based on an earlier piece of research dealing with ethnic 
stereotypes, Centers reporting essential agreement with the earlier research 
whereas Gilbert reported a marked difference, his results indicating that 
presentday students are less inclined to resort to ethnic stereotypes than 
were the students tested in 1933. , 

Amerman (1) summarized the situation aptly in her review of the litera- 
ture dealing with school programs and race relations. Her general con- 
clusion was that there were numerous reports of experimental programs, 
but that there was a limited amount of rigorous research or theoretical 
discussion on the problem. "S s , 

The relationship of educational status to political and civic attitudes has 
been another area of investigation. Rubin-Rabson (50) investigated the 
relationship between education, several other factors, and conservatism- 
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liberalism. She concluded that there was a positive relationship between 
schooling and liberal attitudes even tho this attitude did not apply to 
acceptance of Negroes. She also found indications that threat affected 
reactions noticeably. Nahm (39) studied the societal attitudes of a group 
of nurses and found that those who had had at least some college work 
were more democratic in their attitudes than were the high-school gradu- 
ates. On other aspects of political and civic attitudes, Smith (53) hypothe- 
sized that differing personal expectations and varying group memberships 
were the basis for differing attitudes. Similarly, Garrison (16) concluded 
that college students differed in their attitudes toward domestic and inter- 
national problems primarily because of differences in home and com- 
munity background. He noted, further, a striking absence of relationship 
between college training and attitudes held on the various issues. Cer- 
tainly there is reason to suggest that political and civic attitudes may well 
be fundamentally structured by the home and the community and that 
the influence of education is decidedly secondary. 

Studies of other categories of attitude seem to lend further support to 
the proposition that attitudes are fundamentally nonschool structured. 
Remmers and Drucker (45), reporting on youth's attitudes toward child 
behavior, found that scores tended to be superior for youth whose father 
or mother had had collegiate education. There is, of course, a double 
interpretation possible here. Education, thru the parent, would have an 
indirect influence on the child's attitude. At the same time, tho, the primary 
influence would arise from the parent or home situation rather than the 
formal schooling that the child was undergoing at the time. Lazar (29) 
reported on the similarities between college students and faculty in the 
choice of social values. He found that seniors approximated faculty values 
more nearly than did freshmen. He also stated that the correlation between 
scores for seniors who subsequently graduated and scores for faculty was 
significantly greater than the correlation between scores for faculty and 
for those who did not graduate. A parallel superior correlation held between 
faculty and freshmen „who later graduated as compared with 
freshmen who later withdrew from college. Lazar’s conclusion 
s p Tu ir a si leads to the suggestion that college students, 
lives, tend to adopt ie attitades d cines T thn oe fanton M Dt 
munity. At the Sica time it see] quei ib the collegiate social bed 
in attitudes could be partiall e! e erto Suggest that this shift 

y attributable to a more direct concern with 


values in college work than in high-school work. The latter interpretation 
would, of course, give formal schoolin 


change than would the former. Mull 


faculty and 
that values 
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Schooling and Effectiveness of Thinking 


A recently published major study reported by Dressel and Mayhew (15) 
indirectly summarized the difficulties which confront any individual or 
group interested in ascertaining the relationship between schooling and the 
ability to think. There is, of course, the major problem of defining or 
describing the objective manifestations of thought. Secondly, there is the 
problem of arriving at some means of measuring this phenomenon which 
will not be more representative of native intelligence or acquired knowledge 
than of the processes and products of thought. In substance, improvement 
in thinking was reported for groups when they were tested in specific 
course areas and when they were tested on a general critical thinking test. 
Consequently, the generalized summary of the study would lend support 
to the idea that schooling does improve skill in thinking if the tests of 
thinking here used are acceptable. This study, along with a companion 
report edited by Dressel (14) tended to substantiate the proposition that 
students do.acquire more information as they proceed thru the school 
years and that their attitudes do change. Additional support for the proposi- 
tion that schooling leads to greater information is also found in a study 
reported by Lannholm (28). Dimond (13), however, reported somewhat 
negative results for work carried on in the Detroit public schools. He con- 
cluded that little attention was given to the teaching of thinking and that, 
when a deliberate effort was made to emphasize such teaching, teacher 
insecurity and inadequacy and pupil conditioning to other forms of teach- 
ing made it extremely difficult to teach successfully for thinking. Similarly, 
Miller (34) concluded that there was no dependable relationship between 
grade in school and ability to recogrize fallacies in reasoning. He later 
concluded that instruction could improve the ability to recognize fallacies. 
The implication of this would seem to be a substantiation of the belief 
that thinking, as a process, is not given much consideration in the schools. 

Four studies by Dennis (12), Nafziger, Engstrom, and MacLean (38), 
Radvanyi (44), and Sykes (54) all lend support to what would appear 
to be both a popular and “common sense belief that schooling is effective 


in increasing general knowledge and extent of information. 


Schooling and Personal and Social Adjustment 


The literature dealing with social adjustment among college students was 
reviewed by Gustad (22). Perhaps the most significant conclusion he 
offered was that the very concept of social adjustment is in need of defini- 
tion. From his review of the literature he concluded that those students 
who were involved in extracurriculum activities tended to m 
maladjustment than nonparticipants and also = to l o Hetter aca ei 
ically. However, native intelligence also appear P play a role ied A 
situation, so that the conclusion cannot be uphe = ou oy i, 
Resnick '(46) studied the relationship between grades earned by high- 
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school students and certain adjustment tests. He reported correlations 
ranging from —.07 to .70, suggesting that there was a relationship be- 
tween grades earned and measured adjustment. It appears reasonable to 
conclude from his evidence that academic ability, rather than grade level, 
is the major correlative of adjustment. Contradictory evidence as to the 
value of specific efforts at helping students achieve personal and social 
adjustment can be found quite commonly in the literature. Typical evidence 
of these contradictions can be found in studies made by Braden (3) and 
Cantoni (5). 

One of the common assumptions in our society is that the better educated 
are apt to have fewer children than the less well educated. It might be 
worth noting here that the general proposition was upheld in studies 
reported by Hatt (23) and Nelson (40). 


Schooling and Social Conduct, Delinquency 


The literature dealing with the relationship between schooling and social 
conduct, including delinquency, reports the same kinds of contradictions 
as are found in the topics already discussed above. In discussing college 
students, Williamson, Jorve, and Lagerstedt-Knudson (58) reported no 
marked difference between students who were disciplinary cases and 
students who were not. Wattenberg (56) reported a study of repeater and 
nonrepeater boys who came to the attention of police. A favorable attitude 
toward school proved to be a positive indication for nonrepeaters, but the 
conclusion of the study makes it clear that the author rejected any sug- 
gestion that delinquency could be explained by any single cause. In a 
later study, Wattenberg (57) reperted on the police records of a group 
of 11-year-old boys, and found that repeating was closely related to poor 
schoolwork and low intellectual ability. Glueck (19) studied matched 
groups of 500 delinquents and nondelinquents, reporting major differences 
between the two groups in school adjustment. However, he concluded with 
the proposition that the explanation for delinquent behavior lies in a com- 
bination of biologic and sociocultural factors. To bring the general analysis 
to a full circle, a study by Powers and Witmer (42) found that teachers 
could identify potential delinquents. However, boys who were later 
classified as maladjusted, but not necessarily delinquents, also presented 
behavior problems to teachers. 

Lemert (30), reviewing studies of alcoholism, rejected the view that 
there are significant educational differences between alcoholics and non- 
alcoholics. The conflicting evidence reported on this point is reflected by f 
Manson (33) and Pettit (41). Pettit upheld the contention that the better 
educated tend to have a higher alcoholism rate. Manson, however, con- 
cluded that alcoholics leave school at an earlier age than nonalcoholics. 

' Basically the differences in these results, as in many of the contradictory 
studies reported in this review, seem to lie in the sampling technics and 
the control measures employed, It may well be that human behavior is 
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sufficiently complex to make it unlikely that the usual “controlled” research 
can really control variables sufficiently to yield unquestioned explanations 
of these psychological phenomena. 


The Value of Schooling 


An interesting, tho not definitive, study of attitudes toward college 
education was reported by Cautley (6). The report, dealing with responses 
of members of the American Association of University Women, is of 
interest because it contains many of the general impressions that one com- 
monly hears expressed. One of the dominant values of college education 
reported is that of impact on personal structure. This is expressed in 
numerous ways, reflecting social, general cultural, professional, and eco- 
nomic advantages of such education. Some members of the group felt 
that they had improved their skill in thinking, but other members recom- 
mended that the colleges devote more time and energy to helping students 
improve their thinking skills. As is common with such survey studies, 
the professional reader is tempted to interpret the reported comments 
since they frequently appear to mask rather than explain the consequences 
of education for the particular respondent. Such forms of intellectual enter- 
tainment, however, are not the proper responsibility of the present review. 

Altho the volume edited by Smith and others (52) is not a research 
study in the usual sense, it contains material dealing with the underlying 
issues involved in the question of social dividends of education. The reader 
interested in beginning with the theoretical basis of the problem should 


find it profitable to refer to this work. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Social Influences on Children and Youth 


EVELYN I. BANNING 


Tur relation of the school to other educative agencies in our sociely 
has been of increasing concern to educators within the last decade. Of the 
many nonschool agencies, including home, youth organizations, and recre- 
ation, most attention has been directed to the favorite leisure pursuit of 
children and youth—televiewing. The impact of television in the daily 
lives of the young has led educators into this new field of research. In 
addition, further studies on the effects of comics and movies have been 
undertaken recently to discover what, if any, relationship exists between 
juvenile delinquency and the reading of comics and attendance at the 
movies. Altho no large-scale study of the effect of mass mediums upon 
"children has been attempted since the Payne Fund Studies of 1929, the 
influence of mass mediums, especially of comics and television, on the 
values and character of the young continues to engage more attention than 
that of all other educative agencies in American society today. The Fifty- 
Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (43) 
reflects this interest. 


Influences of Television 


Many studies reported the nufnber of hours a day children devoted to 
television. Witty (64, 65) found a slight increase in time spent, from 
an average of 14 hours a week in 1951 to 17 hours a week in 1953. Lewis 
(31) reported a drop from an average viewing of 23 hours a week in 1949 
to 16 hours in 1951 and attributed this to a decline of the “novelty” factor. 
In a study of television preferences and habits Mahony (38) administered 
questionnaires to 1000 pupils in Boston schools (Grades III and V) ; she 
found that 75 percent watched television seven days a week, and that a few 
reported a total of eight to 10 hours of viewing a day, with an average of 
two and a half hours. Maccoby (37) found, for 622 Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, children, an average of two and a half hours on weekdays and 
three and a half hours on Sundays were spent watching television. That 
the enthusiasm for televiewing may persist after the initial attraction has 
subsided was pointed out by Coffin (9) and received support in Witty's 
report (65) in which he concluded that strong interest continues. After 
five years (1948-1952) of checking the effect of television on family life 
in the test city “Videotown,” Marx (40) reported that there was no evidence 
to substantiate the theory that interest would subside in the average home. 
Some indication of a slight falling off of viewing among children was 
noted, but adult viewing held up the average. 
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Differences of opinion on the unfavorable or favorable effects on school 
achievement were reported. Mahony (38) indicated that some students 
felt television was an aid in schoolwork, but went on to state that of 808 
children interviewed only 174 reported having read any book since viewing 
television. Gesselman (16), who compared the reading activities of 30 
televiewers of given ability paired with nonviewers of approximately the 
same ability, found that television had not yet affected reading compre- 
hension adversely and that there was no appreciable difference between 
the two groups in the reading of library books, comics, children's maga- 
zines, or daily papers. However, this study did indicate that the nonviewers 
excelled somewhat in possessing positive emotional traits altho the differ- 
ence was not statistically significant. 

In a study of 52 intermediate-grade children, Wells and Lynch (63) 
found no negative correlations between the variables of televiewing and 
free reading, indicating thereby no evidence of harmful effects on reading 
from televiewing. A survey reported by Dunham (13), comparing the 
achievement of televiewers with that of nonviewers in Grades VI and VII, 
revealed no significant difference, but the data showed that poor teleview- 
ing habits, lower IQ's, lower parental control, and poorer school achieve- 
ment tended to be found in the same child. 

Witty (66) reported surveys of junior and senior high-school pupils 
and indicated results were similar to those found at the elementary-school 
level. Excessive televiewing seemed to be associated with somewhat lower 
academic attainment. Thru his questionnaire survey, Witty found that 
the time spent by boys was greater than that spent by girls, with an average 
time of two and three-quarter hours per day. An intensive program of 
research into televiewing patterns as they developed in the South Shore 
High School community in Chicago over a period of almost four years 
was reported by Lewis (31). He found that students who spent more than 
a weekly total of 11-15 hours of televiewing were less proficient in word 
fluency, verbal meaning, reasoning, memory, and spatial concepts, and that 
such students could not afford to watch 15 hours a week without lowering 
their subject ratings. ; " 

In February of 1953 about half the homes in the United States had 
television sets. To determine the effects of ownership on the individual, 
the Psychology Department of Hofstra College set up a television research 
Program to conduct periodic studies of the new medium's social and 
Psychological effects. The first of these studies, by Coffin (9), reported 
results of an initial series of a hundred “depth interviews” and suggested 
that television may bring about appreciable changes in the family pattern 
of leisure-time activities. especially among middle-class families. Sweetser 
(58) conducted a study during which 254 families with children of grade- 
school age were interviewed to determine the initial effects of televiewing. 
His major findings were: (a) the overt behavior of adults was affected 
more than that of children; and (b) the effects tended to persist for the 
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first two years of televiewing, with the greatest effect being reallocation of 
time, particularly for those with limited access to other activities. 

Scott (51) evaluated the influence on attitudes toward law enforcement 
and law agencies thru questionnaires given to 478 pupils in two different 
socio-economic groups in the East San Francisco Bay area. Some effect on 
attitudes was noted, but more for those in the low socio-economic group 
than for those at the higher levels. Forty-three percent believed sheriffs 
were dishonest and 79 percent felt there was mistreatment of “bad” men 
by law enforcement officers. The evidence indicated the value of further 
study of the influence of television programs on the formation of attitudes 
and concepts. 


Influences of Radio 


Radio-listening habits of 3125 public-school pupils (Grades V to VIII) 
were determined by Ricciuti (48) thru a questionnaire on which the 
pupils listed programs listened to regularly. Their responses gave no evi- 
dence that crime and adventure programs developed adverse emotional 
tendencies. The writer concluded that such programs were not harmful to 
children in general. In contrast, Rowland (49) stated that the “specific 
effects of radio cannot be measured . . . cannot be separated from the 
multiplicity of other life experiences.” He found that extensive radio 
listening consumed more time among girls of junior high-school age than 
among boys; similarly, extensive radio listening was found to be more 
normal for the adolescent girl than for the boy. He also found that the 
average middle-class family listened 24 hours a week; the lower class, 
1815 hours; and the upper class, 16 hours. Lazarsfeld and Kendall (28) 
reported that the influence of the radio upon family life was greater than 
that of the press or of movies. 

Mitchell (41) studied the effect of radio programs on the silent reading 
achievement of 91 students in Grade VI and concluded that, in general, 
achievement was adversely affected by a variety of radio programs. In this 
respect there was no difference found between boys and girls, but pupils 
with IQ's above 100 actually made significant gains during musical pro- 
grams. Clark (8) made an analysis of out-of-school listening habits of 
two groups of secondary-school students. To serve as a check upon his con- 
clusions, he made a second study three years later, with intensive inter- 
viewing substituted for the questionnaire used for the first group. Differ- 
ences in radio listening seemed to, be related to the social class of the 
listeners; and when listening was carried to any considerable extent, it 
appeared likely to interfere with schoolwork. His study pointed out the 
need for further analysis of the influence of listening on the daily behavior 
of adolescents as well as for exploration of social class differences. Lyness 
(33) found that radio was the medium that most young people would 


keep, giving up all others. 
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Influences of Moving Pictures 


Sterner (54) investigated the attractiveness of the mediums of com- 
munication and concluded that it was interest rather than the medium 
that stimulated pupils to spend time to excess in these activities. In a study 
reported by Vaughn-Eames (62), over 1000 children from all sections of 
the country were questioned on their reactions to moving pictures. The 
younger child was found to react emotionally on the basis of his sense 
of security and experiential background, whereas the older child was 
more critical of and sensitive to sound effects, with the action and the 
quality of the story more important than the musical background or color. 

Frank (15) quoted a number of psychiatrists and psychologists as agree- 
ing on the point that radio programs, movies, and comics did not in them- 
selves create fears, but for certain children stimulated anxieties lying 
beneath the surface. Their findings suggested that of the three mediums 
movies were likely to have the greatest and most lasting impact. In an 
attempt to determine the influence of movies on children, Heisler (21) com- 
pared movie goers and nonmovie goers among public-school children in 
Grades II-VIII with respect to chronological age, mental age, personality, 
and socio-economic level of parents. No significant differences were found. 
In another study (19) in which she compared children who attended mov- 
ing pictures, read comic books, and listened to serial radio programs to 
excess with those who indulged seldom or never, she again reported no 
significant differences, but noted that the nonparticipants owned more 
books and participants were superior in achievement to those who did not 


indulge. 


e 


Influences of Comic Books 


The reading habits of approximately 300 boys in New York City were 
studied by Lewin (30) to answer the question of whether the reading of 
comic books actually resulted in antisocial behavior. To offset the criticism 
that the ill effects of comics might depend on the time factor, 
was made of the same boys 18 months later. The results were a 
namely, that it made no difference whether youngsters read many or few 
comic books. Three surveys (5), requested and partially financed by the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers, showed that, altho the 
reading of comic books was not a time-consuming recreational activity, 
it was widespread. The majority of the readers, however, read the animal 
and fun comics rather than the comics of sex, violence, and horror. In 
re time than girls and were slower to lose the habit. 

A study reported in the California Parent-Teacher (6) concluded that 
little, if any, correlation existed between comic-book reading and behavior. 
The methodology of this study, however, may be open to question since 
"poorest" citizens were picked out on the basis of teachers" xij 
judgment. In a comparison of readers and nonreaders of comic books o 
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the Farmingdale, New York, schools, Heisler (20) found no significant 
correlation between comic-book reading and poor adjustment, low grades, 
mental age, or socio-economic status. Sperzel (53) experimented with three 
groups of 15 pupils each from Grade V, evenly divided and matched 
according to IQ, socio-economic levels, and teachers’ estimates of general 
scholastic ability, and likewise reported no appreciable effect on vocabulary 
growth or reading comprehension. 

Recent claims of the effect of comics in causing delinquency have not 
been substantiated by valid research. Thrasher (61) pointed out that 
comics have become a “whipping boy for failure to control social break- 
down.” A study undertaken by Hoult (24) was based on a questionnaire 
given to two matched and comparable groups, one delinquent and one non- 
delinquent. Both groups read about the same number of comics, but de- 
linquents read more “questionable” and “harmful” comics. The study, 
altho not conclusive, brought out the fact that belief in causal relationship 
was not justified. 

Wolf and Fiske (67), in the first attempt made to get direct information 
from the children about the impact of comic-book reading on them, used 
detailed interviews with 104. children in a carefully stratified sample, aged 
11-17, with half the children aged 11-12. This study showed that comics 
satisfied a real developmental need in normal children and were harmful 
only for children already maladjusted and susceptible to harm. Excessive 
comic-book reading was termed a symptom of maladjustment. 


The Newspaper and Its Effect on Youth 


Little evaluation of the effect pf newspaper reading or of the press in 
general has appeared recently. Lyness (33) found in a study of Des Moines 
public-school students that 74 percent of the seventh-, ninth-, and eleventh- 
grade boys expressed a liking for newspaper stories of murders and 
robberies; few in any age group favored serious, informative content. 
During the winter months of 1944-45, Burton (4) measured the newspaper- 
reading behavior of senior students in Palo Alto Senior High School, using 
the recognition method. More than 62 percent of the boys and 52 percent 
of the girls got news from the radio, and only 33 percent of the boys and 28 
percent of the girls named the newspaper as the source of news. Accord- 
ing to a study reported by Marx (40), newspaper reading is about the only 
regular activity in which there has been no change since the advent of 
television. 


Youth-Serving Agencies 


Of the educative agencies in society impinging upon the development 
of youth, few have received the attention given to the mass mediums: tele- 
vision, movies, radio, comics, and the press. Youth-serving organizations 
and other clubs of character-building intent have received little considera- 
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tion in recent research. Chambers (7) revised the compilation of 45 national 
youth-serving agencies, commonly known as general character-building 
organizations, giving data on membership, purpose, activities, staff, and 
other pertinent points. Youth service projects of 33 organizations for the 
summer months were described by the Commission on Youth Service 
Projects (10). Altho Davis (11) stated that youth-serving agencies have 
contributed to making this age the best, McClusky (35) noted that only 
a minority of eligible youth were served by these agencies and then only 
those youth least vulnerable to delinquency. 

In an evaluation of the camping program of the Camp Fire Girls, Schell- 
berg (50) used a questionnaire in which each respondent considered 98 
representative activities and experiences. She found that membership in 
the organization was not representative of all economic levels, most mem- 
bers being in the high-income group of the middle class. A survey (46) 


‘of a group of junior and senior high-school students in Schenectady public 


Schools recognized that no conclusions could be drawn as to the effective- 
ness of the program of character-building organizations because of the 
impossibility of determining the membership. On the other hand, Goody- 
koontz (17) stated that from the program of individual and group activities 
come changes in attitudes, interest, and responsible behavior. 


Recreational Activity 


Survey of the literature on recreation revealed that investigation has 
been limited largely to the implications of leisure and to descriptions of 
probable values. Fitzgerald (14) attributed the paucity of research to lack 
of encouragement from the university spgcialists in the field. Hjelte (23) 
labeled the leisure-time activities as “the building blocks of American 
culture.” McCall (34) found in a questionnaire survey of 249 unmarried 
members of Senior Extension Clubs that most of them participated in 
activities requiring little physical or creative activity, such as going to the 
movies and listening to the radio, but that those still in school participated 
in a greater number of activilies, particularly in music and dramatics, 
than those not in school. 

The concept of summer camping as an educative force is a fairly recent 
one. During the years 1948-1950 there was a phenomenal growth in the 
number of schools initiating camp programs. Summer camp, regarded as 
valuable training in democratic living by Kight (27) and Stone (55) has 
recently been considered a worthwhile experience in the year-round pro- 
gram of every child for one or more of his formative years. As of December 
1950, 50 Michigan public schools carried on camping programs, some 
operating camps both summer and winter. Lifshitz and Sakoda (32) 
observed the behavior of adolescent girls in summer camps and concluded 
that the camp experience helped the adolescent to adopt more adult pat- 
terns of behavior. Thomas (60) reported an experiment in a summer camp 
experience with 20 maladjusted children referred by social agencies. In 
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their evaluation the sponsoring agencies stated that 10 of the children had 
gained more wholesome attitudes toward life, three showed slight im- 
provement, and one who showed temporary improvement soon lapsed into 
precamp patterns of behavior. 

Seman (52) evaluated a camping experiment in San Diego that combined 
recreation, education, and outdoor living. Questionnaires concerning 
healthful living filled out by 339 children gave evidence of character 
change as the result of this camp experience. Pioneer work in a seven- 
year experiment sponsored jointly by the Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation was reported by Rehage and 
Sincock (47). A one-semester work-learn camp operated for potential 
drop-out boys resulted in a return to school of 90 percent of the drop-out 
prospects. The Michigan school camp program expanded from nine camps 
in 1946 to 80 in the 1952-53 school year. Manley and Drury (39), in 
evaluating camping programs, emphasized the values of taking education 
beyond the limits of the classroom and into the center of life and patterns 
of living with others. 

Knowledge about libraries and their values for the reader remains 
largely opinion and judgment, untested by objective investigation. The 
shift, however, from focus on facilities to the use of these facilities in 
consideration of the interest, activities, and habits of children is clearly 
noted in the Thirtieth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals (42). 

Andersen (1) found in a study made of 680 students’ leisure-time read- 
ing (Grades VII and VIII) that more girls than boys liked to read, with 
peak ages of interest being 13 and 14. Types liked in order of preference 
were: comic books, fiction, animal stories, biographies, westerns. Wood 
(68) reviewed a storytelling project for high-school students who told 
stories weekly to approximately 115 elementary-school children in the 
library. For those who heard the stories, gains were reported in interest 
in the library, in fine literature, and in stories well told; and, for those 
who told the stories, in recognition of values in serving others. 


Work Experience 


Phelps (44) studied the reactions of 25 high-school youth who worked 
at two camps sponsored by the Laboratory School of the University of 


Chicago and the American Friends Service Committee. He reported that 


their expressions indicated increased insight into the social and economic 
problems of the community and more wholesome attitudes toward hard 
work. Henderson (22) in a similar study of student reactions found that 
95 percent of the students felt that hard, physical work was beneficial, 
60 percent said that democratic group living was helpful, and 90 percent 
claimed their whole outlook on life had broadened. 

Work experience and its contributions to general education were pointed 
out by Dillon (12) and Ivins and Anderson (25); they indicated that 
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supervised school-and-work experience in secondary education tended to 
improve student attitude toward work, work habits, and school marks. 
Legg and others (29) reported a study of school-and-work programs made 
thru short interviews of a small sample of 42 high-school students; this 
study revealed that money values rather than life-adjustment values were 
the strong motivating forces. School-and-work programs need to be tested 
in comparison with other educational programs to find ways of using work 


: experience without narrowing the curriculum into a work focus. 


Bateman (2, 3) carried out well-controlled investigations in three high 
Schools, using 263 equated groups of eleventh- and twelfth-erade students. 
He compared students having regular part-time jobs, for which they received 
pay, with nonworkers and found no statistically significant differences in 
attitudes toward high school nor toward high-school subjects, except in 
one high school. Here, he found nonworking boys expressed a significantly 
more favorable attitude toward school subjects. In the study in which Bate- 
man used the Bell Adjustment Inventory as the criterion, he discovered no 
significant diflerences between workers and nonworkers in health adjust- 
ment, and a significant difference in emotional and social adjustment in 
only one school. 


Family Life 


The need for more systematic longitudinal studies of the role of family 
life in determining social attitudes of children has been frequently pointed 
out in the literature (56). A two-year study of identification in young 
children was reported by Maccoby (36). In an attempt to determine what 
methods of child rearing produce the greatest and least identification with 
parents, 379 families were interviewed, teachers were questioned, and the 
children were observed in a number of projective test sessions. While child- 
parent relationships were not clear, the preliminary findings indicated that 
the technics employed in rearing boys were more likely to produce aggres- 
sive behavior. Mothers appeared to set somewhat higher standards for 
girls in manners and neatness. Stout and Langdon (57) analyzed causation 
factors in good adjustment thru interviews with parents of 158 children 
selected by teachers as well adjusted. Two groups were studied, one in 
New York in 1949-50, and the other a year later in Illinois. The study 
indicated that environmental factors had little effect, but that recreation 
and family activities together played a large part in the lives of well- 


adjusted children. 
e gm weld of studies by Harris and others (18) on the broad 


problem of social responsibility suggested that d of eae mi 

SEM in child rearing may be part of the arger complex o 
zo bx xg A oh Altho not conclusive, the findings revealed the 
possibilit that the training patterns of mothers of highly prejudiced 
children oe from those of mothers of nonprejudiced children. A 
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projective test of the sentence completion type was used by Johnson (26) 
to identify and measure concepts held by adolescents concerning family 
figures. 

A changing role of the father from “vestigial” to a more equalitarian 
relationship was noted in a study by Tasch (59) of 85 fathers in greater 
New York City. The attitudes and opinions of fathers with regard to their 
role in family life-and the responsibilities, satisfactions, and perplexities 
which fatherhood entails were determined thru interviews. Fathers were 
found active in the care and rearing of children. Further research and more 
information was needed, especially in the area of sex-typing activities, 
which were not understood as such by the fathers. Doing things with 
their children in the time available seemed more important than the actual 
time spent. Podolsky (45) studied the effect of the father’s occupation on 
the child’s outlook and pointed out ways to help stabilize the child 
emotionally when the father has an occupation which makes the child feel 
socially inferior to and envious of others. 


Problems for Future Research 


Opportunity for further research in the field of social influences on 
children and young people is still great. Evaluation of the social influences 
of individual and group activities, work experience, and recreation is an 
especially fruitful area of research. More quantitative than descriptive 
literature is essential if schools are to assist more intelligently in per- 
sonality development and character building. Intensive, objective studies 
over long periods of time of the life of carefully selected groups of children 
of many different cultures are ireeded to identify factors contributing to 
socialization and to explain the effects of parent-child relationships within 
the larger complex of society. 

As was pointed out above, many studies have been made concerning the 
effect of the passive agencies of social interaction on the individual, namely; 
television, movies, radio, and the press. As instruments for influencing 
the behavior of people, these agencies have been studied more recently 
to determine their effects on maladjustment and antisocial behavior. No 
survey has been published on the educational use of television or on its 
effects on attitudes. Many questions on the social aspects of mass mediums 
in relation to education remain unanswered: To what extent are social 
expectations of children and young people determined by television, moving 
pictures, and the radio? Do moving pictures reinforce outmoded behavior 
and formulate stereotypes? What evidence is there that television and 
radio will make young people happier, better informed, and more under- 
standing of the world in which they live? How is televiewing successfully 
assimilated by children in the total behavior pattern? Does excessive tele- 
viewing or comic-book reading indicate maladjustment of the child in the 
social framework of home and community rather than produce maladjust- 
ment? 
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CHAPTER V 


The School and Community Forces 


VYNCE A. HINES and ROBERT L. CURRAN 


A MATRIX of conflicting social influences operates on schools, assisting 
or hindering every aspect of their task. Decisions about school policies are; 
or should be, made by boards of control. Board members are subjected 
to community pressures as are administrators and teachers; these pressures 
sometimes are exerted thru formal channels, sometimes expressed in 
informal ways. Community attitudes toward schools are often equated 
with pronouncements of noisy minorities. Decisions often are reached by 
members of the power structure and are then echoed by school officials 
who do not realize in what way they are complying with power figures. 
There has been a vast increase in social and educational research in these 
areas during the past few years. However, less than half the relevant studies 
located have been cited here. For much of this research, it is necessary. 
to again ask Lynd's question: “Knowledge for what?” Raw material is 
now available for analyses, syntheses, and interpretations such as those 
made by Charters (22) and Gross (55). Thru such interpretations prac- 
tice may become more intelligent and educational theory may be validated 
and extended. 


Power Structure 


In summarizing the Southern States Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration studies of power structure at the county level, Pierce (103) 
treated conditioners of leadership and its role, leadership structure, social 
values of leaders, patterns of decision making, and implications for edu- 
cational administration. Pierce drew upon two studies. One was by Wilson 
(126) who selected from 10,000 people the 20 with the most local influ- 
ence and the four with countywide influence and assessed their control over 
education. The other was by Kimbrough (78) who recorded the opera- 
tional beliefs of 11 of these power figures, dividing them into groups, 
each composed of similar individuals remarkably consistent in the beliefs 
upon which they acted about school, religion, politics, and societal ideals. 
In these rural communities decision making thru group process was 
ineffective; person-to-person commitments took precedence. Educators gen- 
erally were nonleaders. In another study, Gleazer (53) disclosed two oppos- 
ing groups in the power structure, as did Kimbrough, but found the super- 
intendent important in the power structure. 

In probably the most comprehensive single study on power structure, 
Hunter (65) tested methods for identifying and studying power figures 
in a small community, and then applied these methods in a metropolitan 
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area. Among more than a dozen interesting findings were: (a) the Negro 
community tends to parallel the power structure found among whites, and 
(b) no Negro leaders were included in the formulation of community- 
wide policy. Jenson (71, 72) developed ways of identifying opinion lead- 
ers and using them in school district reorganization. He also studied their 
social and psychological characteristics and their power-structure roles. 

Newhill (94), scrutinizing the social role of the teacher, found the 
teacher relatively isolated, receiving low prestige despite the high value 
placed on education, an object of hostility from the lower-middle class, 
and hence not effective in the power structure. Male (88) demonstrated 
that teachers, acting thru a state education association, can resist pressures 
at state and local levels, and can exert pressures of their own. 

Studies by Carpenter (20) and by Fetter (41) listed factors related 
to the position of individuals in the community power structure. Brown 
(11) emphasized social and psychological differences between high and low 
participants in the social structure. Coughenour's 16 judges in a farming 
community in no instance related prestige differences to social class posi- 
tion (26). Northwood (98) contrasted leaders (formal and informal) with 
nonleaders as judges of fact and opinion in their communities and indi- 
cated how leaders used knowledge and position to affect policy. Holloway 
(63) suggested that power structure, influence channels, and community 
pressures have little meaning except in reference to the basing of the self- 
concept in one of four postulated social groupings. Hurwitz (66) ques- 
tioned the possibility of mutual understanding and satisfying relations 
among group members of unequal power. 

Educators might learn from Bouma (6) how an effective community 


agency operated in the power structure; 4his agency was a city real estate 


board which had never lost a decision. 


Channels of Influence upon the Schools 


An historical analysis and a survey of current efforts toward developing 
good community-school reciprocating channels was made by the National 
Society for the Study of Education (92). Tipton’s unique report (119) 
traced origins and channels of tensions in Central City, Indiana. His case 
study of integration is most important for today. Companion sociometric- 
sociologic definitions by Finger (42) and by Malcolm (87) of interaction 
patterns in a New England town yielded pertinent substance and procedure. 
'The studies by Day (32). Miller (90), and Roth (110) indicated the rela- 
tivity of channels and their relationships to regional, social, and psychologi- 
cal factors of community organization. 

Muniz’s study (91) revealed some—and implied a need for further 
inquiry into—channel structuring and channeling by the courts. Fowlkes 
and Watson (47) gave evidence that formal state channeling may increase 
local influence and that local, lay school leaders are general leaders as well 
as “upper” class occupationally. Gross (55) reported on the frequency and 
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types of channels influencing Massachusetts school superintendents. Pound 
(104) indicated some of the formal and informal structurings and channel- 
ings of formal agents of school control, as did Brubaker (14), Condit (24), 
Stapley (116), and Whalen (124). Schiff (111) revealed formal and in- 
formal channels of influences upon militant teacher groups and some of 
the latter’s consequences as channels. Jenkins (70) invited inferences about 
the representativeness of lay advisory boards. Brasted (7) indicated some 
of the influences of Connecticut industry on the schools and found them 
increasingly in the general interest. Nichols’ analysis (95) of the “new- 
type” foundation suggested a channel of a particular occupational influ- 
ence not inimical to the general good. Fales (39) reasoned that service 
clubs in communities of 2500 to 20,000 people are increasingly prominent 
and promising channels. Endres’ evidence (37) suggested the superiority 
of formal over informal channels for securing desirable parental influences 
upon schools. Weathers (123) reported operational duplication and con- 
fusion among voluntary, professional groups channeling influence on pub- 
lic schools. Oliva (101) defined the Daughters of the American Revolution 
as a local as well as supra-local channel, with great prestige, coordination, 
centralization, and both good and bad results. In putting the National 
Association of Manufacturers’ educational efforts in objective perspective, 
Leach (79) was kinder than many of its critics, including Fortune (46). 
A technical study of the social functions of the press, radio, and movies and 
of the dynamics of interacting publics and mass mediums was made for 
the National Society for the Study of Education (93). Buelke (16), Ford 
(45), Luck (83), and Watson (122) found that newspaper coverage and 
the writing and timing of educational releases needed specific corrections; 
variations for community-types“and size of circulation of the newspapers 
were observed. Umberger’s intensive study (120) of lay magazines yielded 
valuable insight into such channels and influences. Erskine (38) and Foff 
(44) analyzed teacher-stereotyping in novels and drama. 

Carpenter (20), Farley (40), Gleazer (53), Hunter (65), and Jenson 
(71) made studies further defining the identification of individual persons 
as influence channels, their socio-psychological conditioners and charac- 
teristics, and the probable representativeness of their influence. Northwood 
(98) indicated that official influence channels are probably more repre- 
sentative of their communities’ immediate concerns than informal person- 
channels, contrary to most of the previous citations. If proportionate 
membership in formal organizations is necessary for representative chan- 
nels, such organizations—excepting perhaps the rural church—according 
to more evidence revealed by Fetter (41), do not represent the lower social 
segment or rural residents. 

Studies by Brookover (10), Callaway (18), Giffin (51), Johnson (73), 
and Thomas (117) somewhat clarified the effects of strictly cultural or 
unrationalized forces on individual persons as channels of influence upon 
the schools. Levitt (82) added a third variable to the ones called “impor- 
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tance to the individual” and “situational ambiguity of rumor” in order 
to account for individual differences in leveling and distorting. 

Despite arguments by Axelrod. (3) for the desirability of informal, 
friendly person-to-person channeling of influence, the bulk of direct 
and indirect evidence agrees with that presented by Bryan (15), Harrison 
(60), and Jones (76) favoring rationalizing influence channels, and with 
Hereford’s finding (62) that formalized parents and teachers groups are 
perhaps most fruitful. 


Local Pressures 


Gross (55) reported evidence of heavy, nearly unbearable pressures 
on Massachusetts school superintendents; he outlined the pressure-agents 
that were recognized, their relative frequency of action, and the substances 
of the pressures and their relative frequencies. Carter (21) found Cali- 
fornia school superintendents often insensitive to newspapers as clues 
to local pressures and favorably responsive to newspapers as either direct 
or indirect pressure agents. However, Van Fossen (121) demonstrated 
that newspapers provide valuable clues and are powerful, sometimes un- 
favorable, pressures on superintendents. Schiff (111) analyzed the origins 

.and outcomes of teacher strikes after World War II and found these 
teacher-group pressures constructive. Skaife (112) analyzed the sources, 
and past and probable future consequences of 


interrelations, practices, 
well as national 


organized, negativistic pressure groups having local as 
outlets in the United States; his evidence of “interlocking directorates” 
ad (25) and Tilden (118) studied administrative 
nia community and found the response gen- 
erally tended toward strategic centralization of control and coordination 
of communication. Fretwell (48) classified the forces for establishing local 
public junior colleges in five states into four types: a community pressure 
group for junior-college instruction, an individual person or a group as 
the prime mover, ensuing community pressure, and administrative pres- 
sure relative to technical problems. i : 
Often overlooked because they are unrationalized are the more diffuse 
or informal pressures of a community on the school. Callaway's study (18) 
of environmental and community influences bearing on teachers and ad- 
ministrators was one of several illuminating research projects. Johnson 
(73), in an opinion study, found local public pressures on public schools 
to be functions of the power structure, common and separate group values, 
channels to national sources, personality disturbances, and undisciplined 


attitudes toward facts. 


was provocative. Conr 
response to forces in a Califor 


Darling (30) fictionalized adequate technics for dealing with attacks 
on the schools. Hamlin (58) sought to state ways for converting pressures 
on the schools into rational citizen-participation in school GURE R 
(59) developed from conferences of selected lay and pros funde: people 
a set of principles of community-school relations for superintendents. 
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Characteristics of Formal Agents of School Control 


Charters (22) analyzed assumptions, technics, and findings of current 
research on schoolboard personnel, social class analysis, and the control 
of education, arriving at a promising model for needed research. Gross 
(54) indicated common reasoning errors, the multiplicity of definitions 
of social class, and other methodological flaws in research into social strata 
and education, using selected studies as cases. 

Brown’s data (12, 13) generally substantiated Counts’ 1926 study, 
indicating particular trends but no harm from membership bias. Eberhart 
(36) concluded from a study of Pennsylvania small district boards that 
members’ socio-psychological characteristics had changed little in the 
past 30 years. The range of differences in the composition of boards of 
control in the United States was spanned by Brubaker’s study (14) of 
Indiana board members, by Levitats’ study (81) of boards of Jewish 
schools, and by Rand's study (108) of boards of Negro private colleges. 

Stapley (116) used Flanagan’s critical incident technic to study board 
members; he found the “effective” member usually to be under 60 years of 
age, much schooled, a parent of a school child, in a profession or business, 
of more than a year’s service, of either sex, a team member, active in 
the community, and a person valuing facts, initiative, and informed leader- 
ship. Barnhart (4), also using this technic, came to similar conclusions. 
Whalen (124) found Midwestern board members more adequate if ap- 
pointed by a formal civil agent than if elected. McGhehey (84) found 
high-ranking boards to be distinguished from low-ranking boards by: 
high community prestige of mertibership; community organized caucuses 
for nomination; nonpartisan procedures in selecting members and school 
workers; selection to represent religions, nationalities, and residential 
areas; and great member interest or participation in professional educa- 
tion affairs. Smith (113) discerned sharp discrepancies between the 
legally and the operationally defined roles of one-teacher-school trustees in 
California. Johnston (75) characterized independent school district board 
members in Oklahoma as primarily farmers, high-school graduates, and 
as having about seven years’ service. He found no relation between such 
characteristics and the extent to which board members agreed with selected 
educational principles in four areas: over three-fourths of the members 
agreed with all the principles. Chubbuck (23) studied the tensions be- 
tween local schoolboards and boards of finance in Connecticut. Condit 
(24) found that Missouri board presidents agreed more with cited opin- 
ions of educational specialists than with board practices. County school- 
boards failed to assume statutory responsibilities and were influenced in 
appointments of superintendents by partisan politics, according to Pound 
(104). McLaughlin (86) argued that public schools are controlled by the 
public and not by “professionals.” 
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Attitudes Toward the School 


Studies of attitudes toward schools have increased from perhaps half 
a dozen good ones from 1930 to 1950 to several dozen of variable quality 
in the past three years. Attitudes of different groups and factors influencing 
attitudes have been identified. Role studies have increased. Parent, pupil, 
teacher, and nonparent responses are usually highly favorable to today’s 
schools, even complacently so. Reported data indicate few “average” 
teachers, schools, or practices. However, differences do exist at the high 
end of the scale. There have been inconsistencies between specific and 
general reactions. 

The Illinois Opinion Inventories were used descriptively several times 
(5, 35, 67, 96). Finlay (43) used the inventories to compare pupil and 
parent opinion and to assess the influence of several variables upon the 
opinions of each. James (68) selected 28 questions to query seven “pub- 
lics" for data basic to a public relations program in Concordia, Kansas. 
Gillett (52) gathered data from Eugene, Oregon, citizens, pupils, and 
teachers to prepare for best use of a new high school. The Denver school 
system (34) repeated its 1950 study and found a favorable shift in 
attitudes. 

Williams (125) made four case studies of school-community interactions 
and developed parent and teacher questionnaires for the Florida Leader- 
ship Study. Henderson (61) used Williams’ instruments to demonstrate 
that relatively democratic principals secured more favorable attitudes from 
parents toward schools but not from teachers toward the community. Five 
studies dealing with the same county described the role of the teacher (19), 
the schoolboard (64), the school (74), tke principal (85), and the super- 
intendent (114). The Michigan Communications Study issued two reports 
by Haak (56, 57) on the development of instruments to measure present 
information and opinions toward schools. Several related projects were 
reported in the Third Annual Report (100) of the Ohio State University 
CPEA project. 

Results of statewide opinion studies in Kansas (1), Michigan (28), and 
Kentucky (77) were reported. Three Purdue Opinion Panels (105, 106, 
107) surveyed attitudes of high-school youth on a nationwide basis. 
Brinegar (9) probed student opinion in Indiana in seven areas and found 
favorable attitudes in two-thirds to five-sixths of the respondents. A Nova 
Scotia survey (99) of attitudes toward teachers, finance and administration, 
facilities, program, and teacher-parent-pupil relationships provided data 
for interesting comparisons with studies in this country. — 

Buffington (17) employed the critical incident technic with parents to 
sketch desired roles of elementary-school principals. Using opinions of 
parents -and teachers, Maloney (89) completed a role study of the task 
of the elementary school. and analyzed his data for factors which influenced 
expectations. Gans (49) made a synthesis of studies on the cultural 
and situational genesis of public attitudes and pressures affecting ele- 
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mentary schools. Paine (102) categorized and analyzed opinions of stu- 
dents, and parents and other adults about California junior colleges. 

Cousino (27), in a careful piece of research, compared lay opinions 
with those of experts on issues in the secondary-school curriculum. Lee 
(80) gave a concise history of public opinion and school attitude research 
and compared positions of patrons and nonpatrons on 10 school issues. 
Richardson (109) revealed considerable similarity of opinions between 
satisfied parents and professionally active teachers with respect to growth, 
motivation, and personality, but differences with respect to standards, 
teaching methods, marking practices, grades, and homework. Gardner 
(50) reported substantial agreement with an understanding of educational 
policies by Kansas City, Missouri, lay leaders. Sommer (115) analyzed 
organized farm-group attitudes toward and their influence on education 
in Michigan. 

Bretsch (8) described what citizens felt about a citizen study of their 
schools, and Norman (97) studied reactions of citizens to public-school 
programs. Dennis (33) used an attitude survey to improve a public rela- 
tions program. Jaynes (69) described conceptions of permissible social 
roles for teachers. Dalby (29) found parents generally satisfied with exist- 
ing conditions in the schools. Anderson (2) investigated parental attitudes 
toward the prestige, suitability, and desirability of teaching occupations 
for sons and daughters, and related these to grade level of the occupation 
and social class membership of the respondent. Davie (31) confirmed that 
social stratification influenced the type of school which pupils attended, 
length of attendance, type of program, as well as parental value expectations 


for their children.. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Wider Social Context of Education 


ARCH D. LANG and ROBERT R. SMITH 


Dunne the period covered by this Review there has been an increase 
in the number of careful studies that relate social forces to school life. 
Many of these were conducted by educators and appeared in the literature 
of professional education. As has been true in the past, studies of economic 
and'social forces made during this period have added to our understanding 
of the wider social context of education. Data on technological and eco- 
nomic changes, population changes, and the types of social stratification 
Íound in the United States provide important leads to both the guidance 
and the curriculum worker. Studies that provide such data and studies that 
attempt to relate social forces to education have been reviewed in this 
chapter. 


Technological Change 


The educational problems posed by technological development in indus- 
trialized nations were spelled out in the report of a UNESCO Conference 
(57). The report recommended: (a) more foresighted plans for technical 
education, (b) measures to set up adequate technical schools, and (c) 
more “know-how” in general education. A report by Staley and others (51) 
considered forces in present society thst make for mechanization and 
their relation to human values. Mass education was regarded as one of 
these forces. Dahl (11) edited a survey of the impact of atomic energy. 
Several of these articles discussed problems of concern to school people, 
including the type of education needed to foster human values under 
tensions of maintaining political peace. , 

Mead (36) viewed technological change as a part of human pe and 
effort, making a new kind of human being. She expressed the need for new 
kinds of education which would help children to live with change accept- 
ingly and naturally. Menninger (37) identified some of the undesirable 
psychological results of industrial work and recommended countermeasures. 


The National Economy 


Mills (38) documented the shift of the United States economy away 
from individual enterprise toward impersonalization, the increase of con- 
trol thru manipulation, the loss of values and self-confidence, and the 
development of political apathy. The study touched intermittently on the 
relation of these trends to education. Woytinsky and others (65) compiled 
an exhaustive analysis of employment and wages in the United States. 
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Resources for educators concerned with gearing the school program to 
economic realities may be found especially in Part Two, “The Institutional 
Setting”; Part Four, “Wages and Earnings”; and the concluding chapter. 
The new labor-management situation calls for new behavior patterns and 
tactical methods, increasing the importance of economic philosophy and 
recent economic history. Galbraith (17) and Hoover (24) clarified and 
offered ideas for resolving the laissez-faire vs. welfare-state conflict which 
underlies educators’ efforts to orient the curriculum to the economic scene. 

Educational inequalities resulting from economic differences among states 
have lessened, according to a report by the U. S. Office of Education (59). 
For 1949-50 a ratio of more than five to one for median expenditures per 
classroom unit was found between the high and the low states (New York 
and Mississippi) , in comparison with a nine-to-one ratio in 1939-40. Thirty- 
nine states raised the levels of low-expenditure classrooms in relation to 
state medians. During the 10 years, dollar expenditures per classroom unit 
increased more than the cost-of-living index. However, personal incomes 
(after deducting federal income tax) increased even more. Only 13 states 
spent more in proportion to income per classroom unit than in 1939-40. 
Of these 13 states, nine were in the South. 


Occupations 


Several studies of occupations should offer help to guidance and cur- 
riculum workers. Clark (10) and the National Manpower Council (41) 
explored the recruitment of manpower for national security needs with 
emphasis upon the college-trained group and the identification of per- 
sistent policy problems to be solved. Jaffe and Stewart (28) analyzed the 
working force of the United States with respect to composition, character- 
istics, and occupational trends. Breckinridge (5) studied the problems of 
aging workers, their difficulties in finding needed re-employment, and pro- 
grams of companies working to achieve more flexible policies. 

Hughes (25) édited an issue of the American Journal of Sociology 
devoted to the sociology of work. This issue reported seven studies of 
white- and blue-collar workers: their work history, their chances for occu- 
pational mobility, their ideals, and their achievement. Ginzberg and others 
(18) studied the determinants of occupational choice for subjects aged eight 
years thru young adulthood. Three basic characteristics of occupational 
choice were found: (a) it is a developmental process, (b) the process is 
largely irreversible, and (c) it consistently involves compromise. 


Population Change 


The continuing upsurge in population has posed progressively acute 
problems for the schools, Population studies of the last three years were 
concerned with changes in age composition, high rates of internal migration. 
and the need for revision of public policy to meet these changes. Landis’ 
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advanced textbook (30) contains extensive bibliographies and supplements 
the limited sampling of studies reported below. 

Davis (12) continued to emphasize the startling implications of the 
“population explosion.” He stressed the need for revising forecasting pro- 
cedures and for sharply modifying obsolete notions of population trends. 
He examined implications of changing age ratios for economic cycles, 
use of natural resources, employment, and social institutions. 

Burgess (7) summarized the types of data and services available to 
research workers thru the U. S. Bureau of the Census. Explanations and 
examples showed ways in which census reports can be studied to provide 
information about comparative group status, group characteristics, and 
population trends. He suggested that the usefulness of the census data 
depended upon the manner in which research workers in the social sciences 
weigh and interpret the facts in relation to current issues. Data from the 
1950 enumeration can help educational workers on school problems 
ranging from the neighborhood to the national level. The special report on 
education (58) should be exceptionally valuable. An issue of the Journal 
of Negro Education edited by Thompson (53) gave a striking example of 
the intensive use of census data by a group of research workers. This 
issue included 16 papers covering various aspects of the Negro population 
of the United States, long range trends in each area, and implications for 
further efforts to improve the relative position of Negroes. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association (40) re- 
studied the results of the continuing high birth rate and revised projected 
school enrolments for kindergarten thru twelfth grade. White (63) made 
a careful study of potential college enrolment in seven Ohio counties in 
the northern industrialized area. He found that the number seeking college 
entrance in 1965 may triple the number enrolled in 1952. 

Hertzler (23) reported data showing an increase in replacement ratios 
among the better educated and higher occupational groups. The increase, 
percentagewise, has been almost four times as great among the college- 
trained population as among least favored groups. Lee and Lee (31) found 
Negro and white fertility differential patterns very similar for comparable 
educational and economic levels. The difference was least in areas in 
which Negroes most freely shared in the general culture. — 

An issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 


Science edited by Tibbits (54) was devoted to assessing the status of the 


aging and the prospects for improving their integration into the national 


social and economic life. It was pointed out above that Breckinridge (5) 
studied the same group’s occupational problems. 

Pihlblad and Gregory (44) found test intelligence a selective factor in 
the migration of Missouri high-school graduates. Mean test scores tended 
to increase with the size of the community receiving the migration and 
with distance the subjects moved, working to the advantage of urban 
centers. Three-fifths of the subjects studied had moved from the county 
in which they attended high school. The U. S. Office of Education (61) 
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reported the efforts being made to solve the educational problems asso- 
ciated with the children of migrant farm workers and made clear the 
need for much more comprehensive study of the problem. 


Urban-Suburban-Rural Factors 


Many studies showed the need to shift the “rural-urban” conceptual 
dichotomy in the direction of a continuum of life patterns with distinctive 
emphases. Students of education and of sociology noted the effects of urban 
influences on rural life and the surge of urban people to the suburbs and 
open country “fringe areas.” Two journals, Rural Sociology and American 
Sociological Review, consistently reported the interpenetration of rural 
and urban life styles and the emerging patterns of “fringe-area” living. 
The article by Gist (19) considered such decentralization and interpenetra- 
tion, Hunter (26) described procedures for decision making in the urban 
community. Dillick (13) traced the history of efforts to strengthen urban 
neighborhood life thru community councils. 

Little was reported by professional educators on the role of education 
in the suburban areas. However, Robinson (46) outlined characteristics 
of suburban families and the attendant educational problems that merit 
intensive research effort. The notion that distinctive cultural patterns may 
be emerging where rural and urban life styles meet was examined by Jaco 
and Belknap (27) and by Lively and others (33). These studies suggest 
important implications for education, including the need to clarify the role 
of the school. Lively and others (33) explored the rural-urban “fringe” 
concept in an attempt to formulate a useful theoretical approach for 
further research. ^ 

Scaff (47) compared characteristics and extent of participation in com- 
munity organizations for families of commuters and noncommuters in a 
California suburban community. Commuters showed significantly lower 
social participation which was split between place of work and community 
of residence. The evidence suggests that the growth of suburban areas 
coupled with the split community identification of the population poses 
problems of local leadership, support for schools, and services essential to 
community integration. 

Butterworth and Dawson (8) explored the relationship between rural 
sociological factors and school programs. A significant effort was made 
to bring the contributions of sociologists and educators to bear on the 
problems of education in fast changing rural areas both in this book and 
in the yearbook on rural education of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (42). The contributors to this yearbook assessed sociological 
factors of rural life and described major blocks to more effective rural 
education, Case studies of effective programs were included, along with 
an extensive annotated bibliography on rural life and education. Sewell 
and Ellenbogen (48) found that equivalent status groups in the urban. 
rural nonfarm, and farm groups showed little variation in measured intel- 
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ligence. Smitter (50) reported a statewide study of the needs and interests 
of California eighth-grade farm children, revealing important consequences 
of the spread of industrialized agriculture and urban influence, Anderson 
(1) reported attitude studies of high-school youth, both rural and urban, 
toward rural living. All groups showed stronger preference for rural living 
altho the more rural the group, the stronger was the preference. Sewell and 
others (49) found seyen factors related to attitudes toward high-school 
education among rural families in Wisconsin. Greatest differences in atti- 
tudes corresponded to ethnic grouping, socio-economic level, and educa- 
tional level. 


Social Stratification 


Two periodicals devoted special issues to problems of social class and 
education. Raths (45) edited an issue of the Journal of Educational 
Sociology on social class in relation to teacher training. O'Neill (43) 
edited two issues of the Harvard Educational Review devoted to considering 
social class structure in relation to education. These issues summarized 
current findings and concepts, and were the most comprehensive and 
pointed resource on the subject found for the period under review. Gross 
(21) provided a careful critique of the several articles appearing in these 
two issues. 

Mills (38) identified the three broad strata composing modern society 
as the “old middle class,” the “new middle class,” and “wage-workers,” 
differentiating them primarily by occupational criteria. However,\ in 
describing class patterns in small cities he used a descriptive framework 
and terminology similar to that used by many educational workers who 
emphasize the status dimension of stratification, The study points up a 
problem needing further attention: it is necessary to clear up the con- 
ceptual meaning of “class” for education by (a) clarifying the different 
dimensions of stratification (economic, prestige, power) in relation to 
cultural patterns, and (b) clarifying the difference in the meaning of 


stratification as a community phenomenon in contrast to its meaning as 
(32) pointed out that social-class investiga- 


a national phenomenon. Lenn 2 ë tig 
er questions of school policy regarding 


tions of the last 25 years do not answ 
social class. " NM 
White (63), in a carefully designed study, found that “a great reservoir 
of high ability lower-class students do not go to college. Financial aid 
resulted in increasing the number of lower-class college students, but not 
proportionally. This raises the question of motivation for attending college. 
Woytinsky and others (65) found that since 1900 four kinds of differ- 
entials in earnings have been generally reduced: (a) among geographic 


ions; igh- and low-wage pursuits, particularly between 
some DE eu nhe manual and white-collar workers; (c) be- 
: i killed labor; and (d) among races. 
"Kal an = pan A aspirations among high-school boys of high 
Pene ds judged by fathers’ occupations. 
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Approximately half of the lower-middle status boys in the top fifth with 
respect to IQ aimed at college and half did not. From interviews, Kahl 
concluded that the chief differentiating factor was parental ambitions for 
the sons which were internalized by the boys. Educators have been par- 
ticularly concerned with the problem of making the schools more effective 
in reaching lower-class children. Mills’ (38) work on the middle classes 
spelled out difficulties which educators face in helping the latter group. 

Additional evidence was provided concerning whether vertical mobility 
in the United States is increasing or decreasing. Hertzler (23) concluded 
that both mobility drive and means of satisfying it are decreasing. Mills 
(38) indicated a diminishing role for the high school in providing upward 
status mobility. Without exploring in any detail what the school’s new role 
might or should be, he noted explicit vocational emphasis, lessened faith in 
equal educational opportunity, and a tendency to manage the education- 
occupation structure thru the use of tests and measurements to sort out 
the young. Mulligan (39) concluded that opportunities for social mobility 
thru higher education are limited and can be increased only thru a program 
of national scholarships. The consistent evidence of decreasing mobility 
in the studies just cited needs to be weighed against the evidence of de- 
creased income differentials and decreased differentials in school expendi- 
tures. 

Charters (9) reviewed the evidence pointing to control of the schools 
in the interests of dominant social classes and questioned the commonly 
accepted conclusion of class bias. He specified the need for more rigorous 
research on other aspects of the problem than those emphasized heretofore. 

Interpretations and criticisms of the Chicago studies of intelligence 
and cultural differences (15) were conflicting. Eells (14) discussed the 
significance of efforts to construct tests of basic problem-solving ability. 
Both he and Stenquist (52) expressed the need for reorienting the school 
program. Lorge (34) criticized the statistical procedures of the original 
study and recommended other treatments of the data. Tyler (56) concluded 
that the test analysis did not prove cultural bias and that an experimental 
approach was necessary. Gross (21) judged that “intelligence” as defined 
by Eells and others would be impossible to measure. 


Intercultural Relationships 


Trager and Radke-Yarrow (55) studied racial and religious attitudes in 
250 kindergarten, and first-, and second-grade children thru projective and 
interview methods. They showed relations of prejudice to age, to specific 
personality needs, and to informal example and teaching by parents. An 
extremely penetrating study was reported by Goodman (20). She studied 
four-year-olds by observation, interviews, tests (including projective tech- 
nics), and school records. The details of the study convey a depth and 
real-life impact rare in research reports. She found a high degree of race 
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awareness among the children, and in Negro children found the beginnings 
of uneasiness, insecurity, and ambivalence. 3 
i Forster and Epstein (16) reported activities of individuals and groups 
in fomenting prejudice against minorities. Schools were considered only 
in relation to agitation against federal aid to education. Berger (4) 
described the tendency to use laws to lessen discrimination and improve 
group relations. He concluded that law is formidably effective in lessening 
discrimination, both by reflecting the mores and influencing them. 
Handlin (22) concluded that, since World War II, barriers among 
ethnic and racial groups have lessened. The study provided material 
valuable to educators in assessing the setting in which the school works 
and the positive forces to which it may contribute, but for some reason 
gave almost no attention to the schools as a factor in acculturation. Lund- 
berg and Dickson (35), in a sociometric study of two large high schools, 
reported strong cleavages among ethnic groups. Ethnocentrism was directed 
to specific groups in specific work or friendship contexts, rather than 
appearing as prejudice in general. Broom and Shevky (6) identified factors 
which have retarded the acculturation of Mexicans in the United States. 


Negro Status and Education 


Space limitations of the present chapter preclude any attempt to deal 
adequately with the mass of literature on interracial relationships and 
Negro status and education. Among periodicals, the Journal of Negro 
Education in particular has included many significant studies. Others were 
reviewed recently in the Review (62, 64). 

Present racial discrimination takes oif greater meaning when viewed 
in relation to the long history of discrimination and the progress that 
has been made, especially since about 1900. Aptheker (2) provided a basis 
Íor such perspective; he assembled documentary materials dating from 
colonial times, connected by editorial comment. Twenty of the selections 
deal with education. Ashmore (3) produced a masterly report of research 
by a team of 45 scholars on bi-racial education in the United States. The 
report summarizes, documents, and interprets the history and present 
status of segregated education in both the North and South and the results 
of recent steps toward integration. 

A report issued by the U. S. Office of Education (60) showed that 
severe inequalities between white and Negro education still existed in 
1949-50 in most of the Southern states, but that during the 10 years since 
1939-40 all had notably increased the proportion of funds used for Negroes. 
However, in eight of the states, the increase in dollars per classroom unit 
was greater for whites than for Negroes. Handlin (22) concluded that 
the years since World War II had decreased demogogic attacks on minori- 
ties and brought the doctrines of racism to an end. The latter part of this 


conclusion is in striking contrast to the findings of Forster and Epstein 


(16). 
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INTRODUCTION 


Thus issue of the REVIEW on language arts and fine arts carries forward 
the plan of earlier issues. As is customary, it reviews the research of the 
previous three years and picks up some studies which appeared earlier 
but were not mentioned in former reviews. As is often the case, the problem 
of the chairman and the authors has been largely one of eliminating 
quantities of material. Altho the number of comprehensive, carefully 
planned studies is still too few, the total writing in the area reflects growing 
interest, especially in the language arts field. 

Without deprecating any of the fine work reported in this volume, the 
chairman is impelled to underscore the need of fundamental, longitudinal 
research in both the language arts and the fine arts. In an article with 
J. Cecil Parker, in Educational Leadership, February 1955, he pointed out 
the meager resources of educational research in comparison with the 
resources for scientific studies in industry or in the armed forces. People 
in education can always draw from related research sources, but the need 
for long-time curriculum studies in the language arts and fine arts has 
never been greater. What is lacking is adequate knowledge of children’s 
and adolescents’ development in language and in art; the short-time, 
intensive study is not enough. The combined resources of such organiza- 
tions as the American Educational Research Association, Divisions 7 and 
15 of the American Psychological Association, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, and the Association, for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development may be needed to study the problems adequately and to 
obtain proper financial support for the investigations. 

Despite the lack of suitable support, the last three years have been 
fruitful ones in the language arts and fine arts. One of the innovations of 
this volume is a chapter on “auding” or “listening with comprehension." 
Dr. Caffrey has performed a signal service in pulling together for the first 
time the varied studies in this area, and only space requirements prevented 
him from including others which have been made in the last 10 or 15 
years but have not been presented before in organized form. Similarly, 
many studies and other materials in the field of reading had to be elimi- 
nated in the first two chapters of the volume. The chapters on art and 
music reflect more of the philosophical, discussion type of article in 
current literature, perhaps because artists find it difficult to investigate 
within the research framework that is provided mainly by the natural 
sciences. The comments on research in the arts made by Faulkner in his 
introduction to the April 1946 issue of the Review are equally true 
today. In general, however, this issue reflects vitality of study in both 
the language arts and the fine arts. . . 

In addition to pride in the actual accomplishments reported in such a 
volume as this, a chairman inevitably notes gaps in specific research areas. 
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In the larger view, one finds little or no evidence of study of the interrela- 
tionships of the two main areas reviewed in this volume. Some studies of 
interrelationships of the various language arts, but few or none of inter- 
relationships of language arts and fine arts have appeared. Further study 
is needed of the effects of different language or art activities on the in- 
dividual participant. Some research on personality in relation to the 
various arts has been started, but only started. Specific instructional prob- 
lems in the several areas are always with us, and especially so today 
because of the current interest of parents and school patrons in “funda- 
mentals” such as reading, writing, and spelling. One function of this issue 
should be to bolster good practice rather than to change curriculums to 
meet immediate pressures in a community. Finally, much work needs to 
be done in combining the more formal research methods with “action 
research” procedures which involve classroom teachers and other school 
people and which may result in curriculum changes in specific school 


situations. 
Davin H. RussELL, Chairman 


Committee on the Language 
Arts and the Fine Arts 
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CHAPTER I 


Reading: Psychology 


LUTHER C. GILBERT and JACK A. HOLMES 


Tu: continued interest in reading is evidenced by the fact that during 
the period 1950 to 1954 nearly 1500 articles dealing with this subject 
were published. The most valuable general sources for this literature were 
Psychological Abstracts, Education Index, and Gray's annual summaries 
of reading investigations. Special area summaries and reports from various 
conferences have added to the literature. 

Jones (53), utilizing Betts’s theory (8) of sequential development of 
language as the rationale for his study, was able to show that an experi- 
mental group of normal third graders made significant gains in reading 
in comparison with a control group when exposed to a series of speech 
improvement lessons. Ketcham (56) endeavored to identify the growth 
matrix from which language is thought to emerge and to relate it to three 
principles in developmental anatomy and neuroanatomy. Holmes (45, 46) 
found that speed and power of reading could be analyzed into substruc- 
tural factors, integrated this finding with other experimental findings, and 
offered a dynamic substrata-factor theory of reading. 


Interest in Reading 


National surveys, according to Watts (119), indicate that the purchase 
of books has increased at least 500 percent since prewar TV-less days. 
Approximately 23 million volumes of pocket-size books were sold in 1951, 
and a substantial percent of these consisted of copies of the world’s best 
literature. Gray (37) pointed out that research shows that there never was 
a period in the history of this country when as large a percent of boys and 
girls at all grade levels read as well and as much as they do today. . 

Whipple (124) reported that fourth-grade boys prefer aggressive action 
illustrations whereas girls prefer holiday and marionette pictures. Four 
pictures per story appeared to be the optimum. According to Droney, 
Cucchiara, and Scipione (24), boys tend to reject stories whose titles 
contain unknown words or make references to girls. Amatora and Edith 
(3), Brown (11), and Smiley (98) reported studies of reading interests. 

The relation of reading to other activities has been investigated at 
several levels. Maz (69) indicated that high-school students spend two 
to three hours per day listening to 


the radio or watching TV, but Wells 
and Lynch (121) found no relationship between time spent in unassigned 
reading and in viewing for 


fifth and sixth graders. Barbe (5) found 
that gifted high-school students read about five hours per week, but Abra- 
ham (1) discovered from a survey of nine colleges that only a few hours a 
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week are devoted to unassigned reading. Sullenger, Parke, and Wallin 
(107) analyzed questionnaires from 1800 children in Grades IV thru 
VIII for leisure-time activities and found that reading ranked third. Cutts 
and Moseley's study (19) indicated that bright second-grade to twelfth- 
grade students rate reading as the preferred subject. Witty (127) noted 
that 41 adults who had formerly been *Quiz Kids" reported that books 
helped in formulating a philosophy of life. Preference for reading, how- 
ever, held seventh or eighth place for county-college students in England, 
according to a study made by Eppel and Eppel (28). 

Sweeney (108) reported several significant correlations between read- 
ing abilities of senior boys and various fields of interest as measured by 
the Kuder Preference Record. Literary appreciation, according to Burton 
(12), tends to be fairly specific. Harris (43) and Strickland and others 
(105) stressed the importance of motivation in reading success. Carlsen 
(14), however, in a theoretical paper, suggested looking behind reading 
interests and emphasized the question: What is there in young people 
that makes them choose certain kinds of content? 


Reading in Relation to Other Subjects 


Waterman (118) found that the eye movement patterns of mature 
readers of German and English differed in no essential features. Barrett 
(7) found a substantial correlation between reading comprehension and 
grades in American history. Young (128) pointed out that the reading 
skills which are most needed in the social studies must be taught in con- 
nection with the social studies material. Wilson (125) called attention to 
the fact that the basal reading program is not sufficient to equip a child 
with reading ability to meet all his needs. Wheeler and Wheeler (123) 
found that the correlation between music reading and language reading 
was positive but low. Jones (54, 55) reported two studies dealing with 
bilingualism. In one study he used two groups equated on nonverbal 
IQ's: one monoglot English, and one Welsh bilingual, aged 10 to 12. His 
findings indicated that group verbal intelligence tests in English may not 
accurately assess IQ's for bilingual children. In the other study, he used 117 
pupils with similar linguistic backgrounds. Nonverbal IQ's were signifi- 
cantly higher than verbal IQ's, but the difference between them decreased 
as reading age increased. Bilingualism seemed to be a greater handicap 
for the low than for the high IQ pupils. 


Vocabulary 


Whereas the gross size of the reader’s vocabulary is still considered 
important, investigators are now directing their attention more and more 
toward the dimensions of vocabulary and their relationships to reading. 
Armstrong (4) reported that the size of the auditory vocabulary increases 
arithmetically from six to 12 years of age; the visual vocabulary increases 
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in a semigeometrical fashion. Hurlburt (49) found that recall was less 
than half as good as recognition, and that recall scores for nouns were 
better than for adjectives and verbs. 

Dolch (22) found that children know more words than they use. The 
London Times (64) noted that girls tend to give more varied response- 
meanings to words originally possessing precise connotations than to 
words which have had many subtle nuances in the past. For Fea (29), 
the degree of subordination used proved to be the best single index for 
measuring language. Kruglov (59) discovered that, even tho a definition 
of a higher conceptual level is presented to the young child, he tends to 
choose the response level characteristic of his own conceptual level. 

Werner and Kaplan (122) required children to define and explain why 
and in what way they derived meanings for artificial words embedded in 
sentences. They discovered that, for words acquiring meaning thru con- 
text cues, specificity of meaning was related to general laws of develop- 
ment. Hunt (48) discovered that ability to make structural analyses at the 
college level was related to both vocabulary and reading ability. 

The argument that a subject’s knowledge of words cannot adequately 
be assayed from a single well-constructed vocabulary test was not sub- 
stantiated by at least two recent studies. Russell (88) tested Grades IV 
thru XII with a tridimensional vocabulary battery containing seven sub- 
tests. A factor analysis indicated that all seven tests were highly saturated 
with a verbal meaning factor. This indicates that the usual vocabulary 
test does tend to assay these specific dimensions. Dolch and Leeds (23) 
extended this depth of meaning type of vocabulary testing to the college 


level. 
^ 
Auditory Factors 


Hypotheses relating auditory factors to reading have continued to 
receive attention. At the first-grade level, Nila (76) found high correla- 
tions between auditory abilities and reading. On the other hand, Reynolds 
(86), working at the fourth-grade level, found no such evidence. Templin 
(109), working with a group of normal hearing fourth graders, found no 
difference in their phonic knowledge of familiar words, yet her data did 
indicate that poor spellers and readers applied their phonic knowledge 
to unfamiliar words less well than did good spellers and readers. 

Lewis (62) found that six weeks of training in listening had small but 
significant effects upon reading in the intermediate grades. Poling (82), 
working with eight- to 13-year-olds, found no significant difference be- 
tween those with satisfactory and those with unsatisfactory auditory 


acuity or memory spans. For Grades VI thru XIII, Triggs (115) found 
hear and match sound. At the college level, 


very little growth in ability to colle 
Blewett (9) detected only moderate relationships between listening com- 
prehension and reading, and Schubert (90) found no difference between 


reading and listening vocabulary scores for retarded readers. 
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Freeburne and Fleischer (33) and Hall (41) found that certain musical 
backgrounds tend to increase speed of reading for high-school and college 
groups, yet the two studies disagreed on the role which IQ plays as an 
intervening variable. 

Listening to, reading, and listening to plus reading all produced signifi- 
cant information changes with eleventh-grade students, according to 
Haugh (44), but no permanent shifts in attitudes were observed. Mowbray 
(73), in evaluating the unity of attention theory, discovered that the 
auditory channels showed a greater disruption of performance when dif- 
ferent materials were simultaneously presented via auditory and visual 
channels. Further, a greater deterioration was detected for easy than for 
difficult materials. 


Speed and Retention 


Since the time that psychoeducational research first established the fact 
that good readers read faster silently than orally, much attention has been 
given to this subject. Preston and Botel’s findings (85) stressed the 
necessity of standardized timing procedures. Carlson (15) warned that 
measures of speed of reading cannot be compared unless test materials are 
comparable. Grayum’s study (38) revealed wide differences among sub- 
jects at each age level in the ability to skim. 

Mullaly (74) found that about 35 percent of the material read was 
learned in one reading and that forgetting took place rapidly at first and 
more gradually as time elapsed. Sharpe (92), concentrating on retention 
of meaningful material, found that forgetting takes place gradually as 


practice ends. " 


Personality in Relation to Reading 


The dynamics of the relationship of personality to reading continues 
to be challenging. Objective evidence, tho still inadequate, has begun to 
appear. Dolch (21) pointed out that we still have graded materials, but 
no longer grade the children, and implied this might be a source of forced 
maladjustment for many children. He suggested a reading-grade table as 
an aid to classification. 

Serra (91) and Spache (102) indicated that a relationship may be 
found between retardation in reading and levels of frustration. Simon 
(97), working with 7-year-old boys in Paris, reported that body schema, 
spatio-temporal structuralization, and mental level are all related to success 
in reading. Solomon (101) found that poor readers in Grades I and II 
tended to be more impulsive and less mature and tended to evidence a 
conscious control, which for boys was directed toward unimportant details 
and for girls extended toward rigidity. Schubert’s study (89) indicate 
that retarded readers often showed difficulty getting down to business, felt 
inadequate, were uninterested in material, and tended to be excited during 
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recitations and examinations. Good readers more often than poor ones 
caught themselves daydreaming. Sheldon and Carrillo (93), after analyzing 
parents’ responses to questionnaires, could find no relationship between 
reading and daydreaming or the number of fears. 

McKillop (67), working with eleventh-grade students, concluded that 
the reader’s attitude may influence his reading when the reading responses 
involve value judgments. McGinnies and Adornetto (65) discovered that 
both normal and schizophrenic male adults showed significantly higher 
thresholds of recognition for taboo words than for neutral words. Patients 
were, however, significantly higher than normals on both taboo and 
neutral words. Haigh and Fiske (40) reported that university students 
gave short reaction times for words associated with high personal values. 

A greater number of free-association responses are given to high than 
to low frequency words, according to Cofer and Shevitz (17). Further- 
more, Lepley and Kobrick (61) detected a positive relationship between 
the frequency of use of a word and the number of synonyms and analogous 
concepts students attach to it. Postman and Conger (83) found a definite 
relationship between the recognition thresholds and the use-frequency of 
words. These experiments support Hall’s finding (42) that the more fre- 
quently a word appears in the language, the more readily it is learned and 
recalled. 

Siegel (96), working with a retarded reading group and a clinical group 
of boys, found that they both evidenced emotional disturbance. He pointed 
out that the question of what specific factors, if any, influence the direction 
of symptomatology so that one disturbed child becomes a retarded reader 
and another a stutterer is still unanswered. Boyd (10), using matched 
groups in Grades IV and V, found that, poor readers were no more dis- 
turbed than normal readers and did not show lower social maturity. This 
latter conclusion concurs with Loban’s discovery (63) that there was no 
relation between the social sensitivity of adolescents and reading ability. 

Weitzenhoffer (120) could not improve the differential recognition of 
hypnotic suggestions. Fisher (30) split his group of 
delinquent boys (retarded three years in reading) into two sections. 
Both groups took remedial reading, but the experimental group also had 
six months of group-centered psychotherapy. Both groups made reading 
gains, but the experimental group exceeded the control group. Witty (126) 
cited studies that indicate that the reading of suitable materials aids in the 
development of a socially approved personality. 

Dahlberg, Roswell, and Chall (20) and Persons and Grumbly (80) 
pointed out the importance of utilizing the major principles of guidance 
and psychotherapy in remedial reading. Ajuriaguerra (2) and Greenblat 
(39) cautioned against ascribing reading difficulties to any single cause 
and illustrated how reading assistance may prove an important factor in 
therapy itself. Holmes (46) pointed | out that the most useful psycho- 
educational therapy is that which trains those tool abilities of a subject 


to a level which will enable him to solve his problems. 


visual patterns by 
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Reading in Relation to Intelligence 


Investigations continue to show high relation between reading and in- 
telligence. Correlations of .79 and .59 between reading tests and the 
American Council on Education Psychological Examination were re- 
ported by Jackson (50) and Lee (60) respectively. Pitts (81), using 210 
eleventh-grade girls as subjects, found correlations which suggested a 
marked relationship among functional competence in mathematics, reading. 
and IQ. Triggs and others (116), found that reading skills showed a closer 
relation to verbal than to nonverbal ability. Clark (16) presented addi- 
tional evidence that reading is related to IQ at each grade level. Coleman 
(18) found that retarded readers were almost a year retarded in perceptual 
development. Preston (84) studied 82 pupils from two schools who were 
classified as retarded readers. He found that teachers in the lower grades 
tend to overestimate retardation more than upper-grade teachers. 

Barbe and Grilk (6), tho unable to detect a relationship between speed 
of reading and IQ at the tenth-grade level, found a high correlation between 
comprehension and IQ. Stanley (103) suggested that correlation between 
reading and nonlanguage MA was due to the language component in the 
nonlanguage mental age scale! 

Tilton (110) used a factor analysis technic to investigate learning ability 
and reading in the first five grades. Hughes (47) corroborated many 
studies when he found that achievement in various language abilities 
tended to be positively correlated. Sheldon and Hatch (94, 95) continued 
to report on the strengths and weaknesses of good and poor readers in 
Grades I thru XII. In Grade II they found that beyond certain general 
deficiencies in both groups, poor,readers’ weaknesses are in sight vocab- 
ulary, word analysis, recall, phonetics, and reversals. At the sixth-grade 
level, the outstanding weaknesses of the poor readers were related to recall, 
tendency to guess words from form, and phonetic inadequacies. 

Holmes (45) utilized psychographs to illustrate the syndromes for slow 
and nonpowerful college readers on some 40 variables in the areas 0 
intelligence, linguistic, motor, oculomotor, and personality factors, A new 
statistical technic was developed to make a substrata-factor analysis in 
order to discover the organization of the factors which underlie both speed 


and power of reading. 


Hygiene of Reading 


During the past three years, 10 research studies dealing with phases of 
the hygiene of reading have been published. McGinnies, Comer, and Lacey 
(66) studied the effects of word length and word frequency upon recogni- 
tion thresholds. Perry (79) reported that Arabic numerals could be read 
aloud faster and with fewer errors than Roman numerals. According to 
McNamara, Paterson, and Tinker (68), variation from 8- to 24-point type 
seems to have little, if any, influence on reading speed in Grades I and II. 
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However, in the third grade, the pupils read 10-, 12-, and 14-point type 
faster than either smaller or larger type. An evaluation of the influence of 
size of type on good and poor readers in these grades would have con- 
stituted an interesting extension of this study. North and Jenkins (77) 
found that speed and comprehension were greater with spaced-unit typog- 
raphy than with either square-span or standard typography. 

What influence does the vibration of one’s book have on the speed of 
reading? Tinker (113) reported that 6-point type when vibrating 44 
inch, 5 cycles per second, is read 10 percent more slowly than 10-point 
type. Small type, vibration, and the use of italics combine to produce a 
relatively large drop in speed of perception. In an investigation con- 
cerned with reading 6-point italic type, Tinker (112) reported that speed 
of reading increased with increase in illumination from 1 to 10 to 25 
foot-candles, but there was very little gain when illumination was in- 
creased to 50 foot-candles. Tinker (111) also found that experimentally 
determined foot-candle levels are much lower than the levels computed 
by the Weston-Crouch system. 

Zaccaria and Bitterman’s study (129) suggested the undesirability of 
single-lamp, AC-operated fluorescent fixtures. In another report Tinker 
(114) concluded that, since visual adaptation influences the intensity 
preference, a reader's judgment should not be used as a basis for pre- 


scribing illumination for efficient reading. 


Neurological and Physical Factors 


Buswell (13) studied the relationship between the rate of thinking and 
rate of reading comprehension at the co?lege level. The data only partially 
supported the original hypothesis, which was that rate of thinking should 
be the principal determinant of rate of reading; and therefore the author 
concluded that more analytical studies with more complex designs are 
needed to investigate this problem. : y 

Earlier studies have suggested that reading instruction should not be 
started until the child has reached a degree of maturity which is 65 to 72 
percent of his final organismic age. Tyler (117) took ~~ with this sug- 
gestion. He also questioned the Olson-Millard concept s a ore nimi 
age. Eames (25) reported that chemical analysis of the e of 30 cases 
of poor readers failed to disclose any significant abnormal € ; 

French's study (34) indicated that children with retardation in ora 
reading that is not attributable to known extrinsic causes are significantly 
inferior in kinesthetic recognition to children who are not retarded in 
oral reading. NE " ding. Smith (99) 

; g- ing issues in reading. Smi ) 

Handedness is one of the long n wipe oe E Pa 


repor ienificant differences d p i 
Een Aa eye, foot, or ear preference, and no significant differences 
, eye, : 


insti jon-Galifret and Ajuriaguerra 
i i ye- combinations. Granjon i 
in relation to eye-hand ms ders are more apt to hava tebe sobald 


(36) reported that poor 
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dominance than good readers. Stevenson and Robinson (104) reported 
a tendency for bright pupils who preferred their right hands and left eyes 
to move from right to left in picture arrangement before reading instruc- 
tion. After a year of instruction in left-to-right reading, most pupils over- 
came this confused directional tendency. 

Jensen (51, 52) reported on the influence of reading direction (left- 
right or right-left) on profile drawings. His findings showed that, regardless 
of the direction of the established reading habit or the amount of practice 
in reading, the tendency to draw profiles facing toward the left was present 
in all cultural groups. Krise (58) found that adults who showed no 
reversals in prose reading did show them with artificial symbols. He con- 
cluded that reversals are due to difficulty in space perception and lack of 
familiarity with the proper relationship between these reversed symbols 
and their background. 

The very important area of brain potentials in relation to reading merits 
more attention. Pepin, Kibbee, and Wells (78) agreed with the main thesis 
of Knott’s 1938 study, and their results confirmed Knott’s findings. How- 
ever, these authors indicated the necessity of a new approach to the study 
of brain potentials during silent and oral reading. 

Mitchell’s study (72), altho inconclusive, indicated a new approach to 
the speed question. Strother (106) concluded from his study that subjects 
who best simulated the emotions described in poems showed a widespread 
involvement as evidenced by muscle potential reactions taken from arms 
and legs while reading the poems. 


Functional Efficiency of the Eyes and Reading 


© 

Freeburne (32) found no significant correlation between figural after- 
effect and scores on a silent reading test, except in the case of the subtest 
Selection of Key Words. Murroughs (75) found no significant correla- 
tion between reading test scores and retinal rivalry rates. No significant 
changes in retinal rivalry rates resulted from training. 

In a detailed study, Robinson and Huelsman (87) found only slight 
intercorrelations between reading tests and visual tests. Knox (57) found 
that for best results observations of symptoms should be combined with 
visual screening tests. Eames (26) reported that myopia and astigmatism 
occur about as frequently among good as among poor readers, and that 
hypermetropia occurs 30 percent more frequently among poor readers. 
Edson, Bond, and Cook (27) found no evidence among 188 fourth graders 
to support the opinion that reading achievement in general is limited by 
poor vision. m 

Can the eyes perceive a larger unit when the stimuli are organized inis 
meaningful content than when they are presented in meaningless array! 
Miller, Bruner, and Postman (70) used an interesting experimental design 
and found that subjects do not perceive more letters when meaningfully 
presented, but fill in the missing letters. Using pronounceable nonsense 
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words as stimuli, Solomon and Postman (100) secured from 35 college 
subjects evidence which supported the assumption that frequency of prior 
usage of the nonsense words was a significant determiner of variation in 


tachistoscopic recognition. 

Mishkin and Forgays (71) found that adult subjects were significantly 
better at recognizing English words presented below and to the right of 
the fixation point than they were with English words presented above or 
to the left. The 19 bilingual subjects recognized English words 40 percent 
better at the right of the fixation point, and recognized Yiddish words 
25 percent better at the left of the fixation point. In a similar study Forgays 
(31), using six males and six females at each level from Grade II to 
Grade XV, reported that the recognition of words presented to the right 
of fixation is superior to the recognition of words presented to the left 


and is related to educational levels. 
Gilbert (35) studied the nature and growth of oculomotor ability thru 


the first nine years of school and at the upper levels of the university. 
The results indicated that physiological, as well as psychological, factors 
are related to reading at all levels. His data indicated that the oculomotor 
functional efficiency is much more important to reading readiness than has 


formerly been appreciated. 
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CHAPTER II 


Reading: Instruction 


WILLIAM D. SHELDON 


Tx THE most recent Review dealing with language arts, Davis (30) sum- 
marized research in reading at the secondary level, and Keyser (69) dealt 
with research at the elementary level. Keyser noted the need for experi- 
mentation involving superior students, word-recognition skills, methods 
of instruction, and the comparison of boys and girls in reading achieve- 
ment. A number of investigations contained in the present review pertain 
to these areas and indicate that the need has reached the level of awareness 
and investigation. 

Important books on the teaching of reading that have appeared within 
the last three years are those of Anderson and Dearborn (3), Artley (4), 
Carter and McGinnis (20), Center (22), Simpson (101), and Tinker 
(116). The first of these is the most valuable research source but is limited 
largely to the primary grades. 

Gates (41) summarized for the classroom teacher research findings con- 
cerning the actual teaching of reading, and Gray (50, 51, 52) contributed 
his extensive annual reviews of studies. Further research relating to read- 
ing as a part of the curriculum and as a clinical problem is found in mono- 
graphs edited by Gray (47) and by Robinson (93). Gray (49) also con- 
tributed a valuable summary of methods of teaching reading and writing 
in various countries for UNESCO. These works are supplemented by 
Smith’s article (104) on the historical aspects of reading instruction and 
Tinker’s approaches (115) to evaluating children’s reading achievement. 

One of the major recent contributions in the field of reading instruction 
is the number of good reading workbooks at the college level. A listing 
of these should include those by Baker (6), Brown (16), Cosper and 
Griffin (26), Dallmann and Sheridan (29), Gilbert (43), Glock (44); 
Judson (67), Sheldon and Carrillo (97), Strang (109), Wise, Congleton, 
and Morris (127), and Witty (130). 


Reading Readiness 


The concept of readiness has been widely discussed, and several aspects 
of it have been the subject of experimentation. McCracken (75) found 
that audio-visual aids used at the first-grade level led to an improvement 
in reading ability and that readiness tests did not indicate children $ 
progress accurately. Parent-child interactions of 108 six- and seven-year” 
olds were studied by Milner (83). Her hypothesis that good reading pe™ 
formance is related to “high” family social status appeared to be sub- 
stantiated. Konski's dissertation (73) dealt with a study of the variance 
between males and females in both reading readiness and reading achieve 
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vious studies, the conclusions drawn indicate 


ment. In contrast to some pre 
diness at the beginning 


that there is no difference between the sexes in rea 


of Grade I. 


Elementary-School Teaching 


Gerberich (42) compared the findings of various studies with respect 
to the effectiveness of reading instruction in modern and in conventional 
or traditional schools. Bedell and Nelson (8) conducted an experiment 
with 60 intermediate-grade girls in order to determine the effect of teach- 
ing three technics of word attack as opposed to teaching no direct method 
of attack. No significant differences were obtained from pre- and post-test 
results, but the authors listed certain implications of their study. For 
example, superior children learned word-attack concepts thru everyday 
reading whereas average pupils profited from direct instruction. Hughes 
(63) studied 100 boys and girls from Grade III thru Grade VIII. Girls 
were found to be superior in comprehension in Grades III and IV. Factors 
involved in the instruction-learning situation and their influence on first- 
grade reading were studied by Brucker (17). The results emphasized the 
need for aiding teachers to plan and organize their instructional technics. 

McMickle (79) studied grouping methods designed to prevent first- 
grade children from being labeled with respect to their reading ability. 
In a study done by Sheldon and Hatch (99), the strengths and weaknesses 
of a group of third graders were analyzed. Kaar (68) discussed the 
results of an experiment in which third-grade children received individ- 
ualized reading instruction. Several children were taught by the usual 
group procedures while the children in several other classes received 


individual instruction using the Fernald approach. The gains made by 
the two groups after six months as measured by the Progressive Reading 
up method, but teachers of 


Test favored the children taught by the gro 
ualized approach had many 


the experimental classes felt that the individ 
values not reflected in the test results. Yoakam (135) offered several 


i i i i i ding instruction 
suggestions for securing differentiated materials for reading i 


in the elementary school. : . PIN 
Nardelli (85) studied tive reading. Specific in- 
struction to a group of sixth-grade children resulted in significant gains 
ol section of a creative reading test on 


(over a control group? in one r L H A 
detecting propaganda. Differences in interpreting authors suggestions 
and feelings were not significant. White (126) reported a study of inter- 
class grouping of 279 pupils in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Achieve- 
ments were somewhat above expected growth. Seven disadvantages and 
two advantages of the program were listed by parents. Teaching seemed 

in the groups. Hester (59) surveyed class- 


easier because of less Sprea E : : 
room problems in the teaching of reading thru a questionnaire sent to 800 


teachers. Gregg (54) studied some characteristics of instruction in the 
Three R’s and found the most frequently observed activities in reading 
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centered around (a) reading a text, (b) answering the teacher’s questions, 
(c) reading aloud from the book, and (d) using the workbook provided. 


Secondary-School Teaching 


Simpson (101) presented, as a practical guide to high-school teachers, 
eight programs already in use in various high schools. Bond (14) reported 
a three-year program for improvement of reading. During those years, 
work with 103 students brought about an average gain in reading ability 
of 22 months. 

Sheldon (96) found a significant difference between both the intellectual 
and reading abilities of twelfth-grade superior and retarded students. 
Within the two groups there were wide ranges of reading skill. Wheeler 
(124) presented a plan for a speeded reading program for high-school 
students. A description of different types of poor readers and how they can 
be helped was given by Loos (74). The need for developing independent 
methods of attacking words was discussed by McCullough (77). Five 
methods of word analysis used by good readers were illustrated. 

Gray (46) described the essentials of a-sound reading program in the 
high school and divided readers into five separate groups. He gave sug- 
gestions for dealing effectively with each group. Fay (37) demonstrated 
ways in which teachers can adjust instruction in Grades VII to IX to the 
individual reading abilities of their students. Methods by which a student 
can be made aware of his specific reading disability and methods thru 
which disabilities may be corrected were presented by Dehl (31). Cushman 
and Green (28) described the development of a citywide reading pro- 


gram in Philadelphia. 


Word Analysis and Word Recognition 


A review of the literature dealing with the developmental role of 
phonetics in reading was presented by Witty (131). McDowell (78) 
tested fourth graders in an attempt to find out whether a mechanical 
approach to reading, such as the sounding of letters, jeopardized the true 
nature of reading. Even tho the students who used the phonetic method 
had higher intelligence scores, their reading results were not superior to 4 
group using a more meaningful method. Harrington (57), after studying 
500 second-grade youngsters, found that phonics had the highest rela- 
tionship to reading performance while mental age had but a slight 1n 
fluence. " 

Black (12) checked on the pronunciation of consonants in syllabic 
situations. The analyzed words appeared in at least 14 different basa 
readers series. An implication of the study was the need for a more 
careful preparation in a phonetic analysis program. 

Experimental evidence that practice in discriminating sounds in 5 
words is valuable in reading was presented by Durrell and Murphy (34 


poken 
) in 
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their abstract of studies. However, no relation was found between speed 
of reading and accuracy of articulation, auditory acuity, or singin 
ability. Some of the studies showed a higher correlation between ability 
to identify sounds in spoken words and reading, mental age, and extent 
of vocabulary. 

A comparison of the word recognition proficiency of first- and second- 
grade German and American children was carried out by Preston (90). He 
concluded that the superiority of German children was due to the struc- 
ture of the language and to educational policies. Studies by Hunt (64), 
Templin (113), and Triggs (120) involving phonetic abilities are re- 
viewed in Chapter I. 

A handbook devoted to t 


instruction was developed by 
Stanford-Binet Scale, Feifel (38 


he basic vocabulary for elementary reading 
Knipp (72). Using Form L of the Revised 
) found that the vocabulary definition 


errors of 900 children were omissions and incorrect definitions. He also 
found a gradual progression in the types of errors made with increasing 
age, the mistakes of older children being similar in type and frequency 
to those of normal adults. Vocabulary analysis of second-grade texts 
caused Vollbrecht (121) to conclude that for a second grader to read 
all second-grade basal books would require a high degree of reading 
ability. Gammon’s study (40) tends to verify that primary-grade readers 
contain vocabularies that make for difficult reading. 


The reading difficulties 
experienced by intermediate-grade pupils when they are confronted with 
f various content subjects were c 


Jassified by Johnson (66) 
worked with a group of 36 third-grade 
he intensive study of words 
gain was "Ao of a grade, 


the materials o 
into six areas. Sutton (110) 
children in an effort to determine whether t 
improves reading performance. The average 


which was found to be significant. 


i Improvement of Reading 


Numerous studies and summaries of college improvement programs 
were compiled by Causey (21). Cosper and Mills (27) reported that an 
experimental reading program at Purdue University increased speed and 

of 322 U. S. Naval Academy 


comprehension of reading. In a similar study 
midshipmen, divided into a reading-instruction group and a control group, 


Potter (88) demonstrated that rate and comprehension scores for the 
trained group were significantly higher than for the untrained midshipmen. 
An evaluation of selected features of the reading and study program at 
the University of Missouri, as set forth in Ranson’s dissertation (91), 
indicated that a reading and study program increased students’ grade- 


point averages. a : 
By using the reading rate controller in a voluntary reading-improvement 
Staton and Maize (106) found 


program with 1832 Air Force officers, 
rate of reading to be improve in most cases. The authors believe that 
nge in habits and efforts rather than in 


the improvement reflected a cha 
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reading ability. At Arizona State College, Johnson (65) used two technics 
in succeeding years in a reading-improvement course. One year, reading 
skills were taught directly; the second year, group psychotherapy was 
used. Johnson reported significant gains in performance on the /owa 
Silent Reading Test both years. An experiment designed to improve the 
reading skills of a professional adult group was reported by Engle (36). 
Emphasis was placed on regular individual practice and development of 
comprehension. Holmes (60) presented evidence that a training program 
based upon his substrata theory of reading resulted in significant gains 
in effective reading speed for a group of gifted executives. A detailed 
description of the teaching technics was given. Parry (86) described the 
reading and study skills program at Drake University. 

An evaluation of mechanical means for improving reading ability was 
contained in Witty's review (129). It should be noted that at any level 
of instruction the main requirements for effective reading remain: (a) 
careful evaluation of each child's potential, (b) a variety of books and 
reading experiences, (c) high motivation, and (d) sufficient time to 
enable the student to attain skills in reading according to his most pressing 
needs. 

In an experiment reported by McCracken (76), the use of filmstrips 
as an adjunct to the basal readers was found to improve interest and 
attention span, to bring about effective discussions among students, and 
to result in greater group participation. Allen (1) tested 688 sixth 
graders to determine the effectiveness of various forms of film com- 
mentaries upon the learning of factual material. It appears that the more 
difficult the commentary is to reed, the greater its effect upon the learning 
of content material from the film presentation. Further work was done 
with films by Witty and Fitzwater (132). Their subjects were second- 
grade children from six Chicago schools. Following the showing of each 
of four films, the associated film reader was read. The lessons included word 
study, discussion, and related reading. The magnetic sound track projector 
recorded aspects of language development. Testing procedures showed a 
slightly greater gain in reading scores during the experimental period 
than during the control period. 

In an experiment designed to investigate improving the reading skills 
of average and above-average children, Bish (11) used the tachistoscope 
and reading rate accelerator with twelfth-grade students. Twenty-two of 
24 pupils showed improvement in reading rate, but this group of 24. showed 
a slight loss in comprehension. Rate of reading increases were maintained 
by 50 percent of the group nine weeks following the training period. 

Several general conclusions were drawn by Malter (82) in his review 
of 10 studies done within the last 25 years on the presentation of graphic 
materials. There was no definitive evidence to indicate that the picture: 
circle, bar, or line graph is most effective for a specific grade level. 
Smith and Tate (102) reported that for subjects trained with the 
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tachistoscope, rate increased but comprehension decreased. Witty, Stolarz 
and Cooper (133) described a voluntary reading-improvement program for 
freshmen in which the tachistoscope and reading-rate accelerator were 
used. Large gains as measured by the /owa Silent Reading Test were 


reported. 


Remedial Instruction 


Robinson (92) outlined criteria by which the success of any remedial 
program should be judged. Many schools offer special help in checking 
on factors that may contribute to reading difficulties. Traxler’s survey 
of 217 schools (119) indicated that a number of the sampled schools 
check on auditory and visual functioning. Corrective reading classes are 
usually held during the regular school day, with less than 10 percent 
of the students in remedial programs. A confirming survey by Boyd and 
Schwiering (15) showed that the amount of remedial aid is on the 
f time given is more than an hour a day. 


increase; the average amount o 
experience-approach and kines- 


Stauffer (107) reported the use of an 
thetic-tactile technic with an eight-year-old boy. In an effort to identify 
the needs of children with reading disabilities, Bond (13) studied 50 
children, Alm (2) discussed the plan of diagnosis and instruction and 
the resulting gains in reading in a program of individual help over 


a five-week period. 


Schofield (95) described remedial classes held for the last three to 


five years in two Minneapolis schools. Three to six children met in 
groups for 30- to 60-minute periods. Comprehension, ability to follow 
directions, and the development of more adequate personal relationships 
were stressed. In a group approach to remedial instruction, Delacato 
and Delacato (32) conducted a six-week reading clinic utilizing a social 
studies program within the framework of a permissive group environment. 
Thru the use of a “total-push” program extending over a span of six weeks, 
Coleman (24) obtained mean achievement scores with 20 subjects equal to 
five times the improvement expected had the students remained in their 


regular classes. à ; 
At the college level. 50 students were the subjects of an experiment 
conducted by Barbe (7). who set out to determine the improvement which 
could be obtained in reading. the relative permanency of these gains, 
and the significance of any change in college grades. Mouly (84) studied 
the effects of a remedial program on scholastic grades. When only the 
students who completed the course were considered, there was a signifi- 
cant difference in their favor with respect to grades. However, there 
was no evidence that a student’s academic gain, if he took the course, was 
related to the ratio between his original scores on a reading test and on 

the American. Council on Education Psychological Examination. 
books that are most useful 


Am Ì "e types of trade 
n investigation of the Loue was made by Holmes (61). 


for free reading by retarde 
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Interest Factors 


Sutton (111) reported an attempt to improve reading skills thru 
building interest in reading. Rudisill (94) checked children’s preferences 
for color as against other qualities in book illustrations. An implica- 
tion of the study was that the picture has a satisfying effect in pro- 
portion to its success in making the content appear lifelike. The interest 
factor was the controlled variable in a study by Bernstein (9) who ex- 
amined ways in which reading interest may be related to comprehension. 
Students became more involved in the “interest” selection, they had a 
higher degree of comprehension, and they considered interesting material 
easier to read. A questionnaire was used by Powell (89) to ascertain 
reading interests of 366 college students. The physical appearance of read- 
ing materials seemed to play an important role. Altho the students indi- 
cated a definite interest in reading during their leisure time, other ac- 
tivities took preference over reading. Coppa (25) reported the reactions of 
kindergarten children to storybooks read by the teachers. He found that 
children liked the books read most frequently by the teacher, and that 
they enjoyed stories of children, animals, airplanes, boats, and other 
machines. Fanciful books were preferred but “could happen” stories 
were selected when realistic characters were involved. Grambs (45) 
discussed the development of lifetime reading habits. 

The extent to which voluntary reading of books aids in the mastering 
of developmental tasks was discussed by Weingarten (122). Question- 
naires were submitted to 1256 freshmen and sophomores in 17 colleges. 
Weingarten found that only a small percent of the students’ voluntary 
reading was purposive. Cansler (18) found that those college students 
favorably inclined toward a subject tended not to be influenced in their 
selection of editorials as much as students with highly unfavorable feel- 
ings. Editorials which reinforced unfavorable attitudes tended to be the 
choice of students holding negative views. 


Physical Factors 


Forty subjects ranging in age from eight to 46 years, all of whom 
were reading disability cases, were tested by Coleman ( 23) to determine 
the extent of their perceptual development. Perceptual retardation was 
found for 31 of the subjects. He also found that retardation is related 
to age. One of the very few studies undertaken to retest the findings of 
another investigation was reported by Huelsman (62). Previously. 
Harmon (55, 56) had found that educational achievement was enhanced 
if classrooms were scientifically lighted. Huelsman, however, found no 
significant differences in achievement between fifth-grade children taught 
in a "coordinated classroom" lighted according to Harmon's specifications 
and a control group taught in a regular classroom. 
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Home Factors 


Whether or not the home environment affects reading was the subject 
of several investigations. Strang (108) made a study of the reading 
autobiography of superior children in which she found about one-half had 
learned to read before going to school. Some learned by themselves but 
most were taught by their parents or other relatives. A 12-year-old 
girl who had been having reading difficulties was cited by Towle (117). 
One of the major underlying factors related to the child’s reading problem 
appeared to be her emotional instability, which seemed to stem from a 
sibling rivalry conflict. Apparently a refusal to participate in the endeavors 
of her peers deprived this child of usual adolescent experiences, and the 
net result was reflected in the reading disability. 

Sheldon and Cutts (98) sent questionnaires to the parents of 868 
students, half of whom had been rated as good readers and the other 
half, as poor readers. Areas focused upon were pupil likes and dislikes 
for school activities, methods of parental control, interests and hobbies, 
verbal communication, and parental level of aspiration for the child. 

Children’s choices in television programs were reported by Witty (128). 
Students, parents, and teachers indicated that there has been a slight 
increase in time spent in televiewing from 1950 to 1953. As students 
grow older a decrease in viewing takes place. Wells and Lynch (123) 
studied the amount of free reading accomplished by children in the inter- 
mediate grades. They selected 158 students in whose homes television 
operation was standard procedure for one or more years. From answers 
to a questionnaire, it was concluded that the population sampled spent 
a fair amount of time in free reading. Ro detrimental effects on reading 


as a consequence of televiewing were noted. 


Readability 


The increased interest in readability is reflected in many new articles. 
Mallinson, Sturm, and Mallinson (80, 81) discussed conclusions reached 
in previous studies concerning the difficulty of science textbooks and 
presented readability scores for 20 high-school chemistry texts as de- 
termined thru the use of the Flesch formula. Forbes and Cottle (39) 
analyzed five technics for evaluating reading difficulty in relation to 
27 commonly used standardized tests. They gave a summary of the de- 
velopment of Forbes’s method and comparative statistics for this new 
method. Spache (105) reported a new readability formula for primary- 
grade materials. Swanson and Fox (112) were concerned with the value 
of the use of readability formulas at the adult level. They concluded 
that formulas can be used to predict differences in comprehension be- 
tween two versions of the same material. However, the ratings given by 
the formulas did not prove to be valuable in predicting differences in 
readership or retention of material. 
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Klare (71) presented a table to facilitate the use of the Dale-Chall 
readability formula. In a subsequent article Klare (70) evaluated several 
readability formulas and found that the Gray-Leary, Dale-Chall, and 
Flesch formulas measure much the same aspects of adult readability. 
With the aid of a readability technic Smith (103) constructed a problem 
checklist for parents. Tinker (114) studied the effect of slanted text 
upon readability. He suggested that a major portion of retardation in 
reading speed is due to the reduced visibility of print. 

Wood (134) used the Yoakam and the Dale-Chall formulas and 
teacher evaluations in the assessment of 12 intermediate-grade texts 
in science and social science; he found that teacher judgments and the 
formula ratings of the books were extremely close. Dunnette and Maloney 
(33), in a factorial analysis of the original and the simplified Flesch 
formulas, found that the latter could be applied with greater accuracy 
and less time. England, Thomas, and Paterson (35) found a high relia- 
bility for both the original and the simplified Flesch formulas. Wheeler 
and Smith (125) described a new formula for use by the classroom 
teacher in the primary grades. 


Other Studies 


Carrillo and Sheldon (19) discussed a design for an instrument to 
measure flexibility of reading rate. Grayum (53) tested 25 students in 
each of several groups (fourth, seventh. and tenth grades, and under- 
graduate and graduate college students). Eye-movement photographs and 
observations were made while the subject skimmed a social studies selec- 
tion, and tests were given to check comprehension. Her conclusions 
were that individuals rated superior in skimming ability utilized more 
technics, such as originality of approach. thinking. and flexibility of rate. 
than those subjects low in skimming proficiency. Baker (5) demonstrated 
that superior reading ability is positively correlated with a number of 
abilities, such as verbal meaning and word discrimination, but not with 
space perception or memory span. 

In his examination of the current status of reading and writing 
thruout the world, Gray (49) came to the following conclusions concern- 
ing the effectiveness of various methods of teaching reading: (a) any 
given method does not secure equally good or poor results—other 
factors, such as mental ability, influence the end product; (b) contrast- 
ing methods produce different results depending upon the aim of the 
method: (c) effective progress in learning to read results from appro- 
priate emphasis on all essential aspects of efficient reading. Gray (48 
also refuted the notion that reading is not being taught in the schools 
of today. He cited the numerous experiments and publications of the 
last 25 years bearing on the subject. 

Studies devised to ascertain parental thoughts about reading were 
reported by Peterson (87) and Sheppard (100). These indicate that 
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parents have the notion that emphasis should be placed upon developing 
specific reading skills, but that emphasis on better communications can 
lead to an improvement of the curriculum and more satisfactory relations 
between school and home. Townsend (118) summarized 80 research 


articles and reports concerned with the interrelationships between reading 


and other language arts. 


Needed Research 


A review of the recent research indicates that progress has been made 
in meeting current needs relating to instruction in reading. Nevertheless, 
there still remains the task of disseminating new concepts and re-em- 
phasizing some old ideas where they will do the most good, namely, in 


the classroom. 

Altho this need to channel me 
importance of re-evaluating our theoretic 
pressing. Instructional problems are included in t 
of research needs in reading given by Betts, Dolch, 
Strang, Witty. and Yoakam in the symposium on 
in Reading” in Elementary English (10, 58). 
current criticism of the reading instruction program in our 


Because of À 
schools, more studies should be made to evaluate the efficiency of our 
s used in “the good 


present teaching methods contrasted with method 

old days.” The effectiveness of adult reading programs deserves study. 
Further study of the question of readiness for reading, the value of 
phonetic instruction, the effects of reading on children, and the results 
of remedial reading instruction outside the regular classroom needs to 


be done. 


thods into schoolrooms is imperative, the 
al foundations is nonetheless 
he valuable discussions 
Gates, Harris, Russell, 

“Unsolved Problems 
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CHAPTER III 
Oral and Written Language 


JOHN J. DEBOER 


Is rue period since the Review last published its research summary on 
the language arts, perhaps the most significant development has been 
the appearance of the first two volumes of the report of the Commission 
on the English Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
The first of these, The English Language Arts (77), described an over- 
all modern language arts program from kindergarten thru college. The 
second, Language Arts for Today's Children (18), concerned itself with 
chool. Succeeding volumes will deal 


language arts in the elementary s 
on. The pub- 


with the high school the college, and teacher educati 
lished reports reveal the areas of agreement that exist among classroom 
teachers and research workers on the numerous issues involved in the 
planning of the language arts curriculum. 

Burrows (11) dealt with the teaching of the language arts in a recent 
book on the education of middle-grade children. Burrows and others (12) 
revised their widely read book on the writing of elementary-school 


children. 


Much discussed and debated in the last two years was Fries’s new 


book (38) on the structure of the English sentence which suggests a 
new approach to the classification of words and the structural patterns of 
sentences. This book is likely to be more influential among linguists 
than among textbook makers and teachers, at least in the immediate 
future. An example of the resistance which his analysis has met is the 
brochure by Warfel (101). 

Several recently published volumes are concerned with the study of 
language. Among these, one of the most useful is that by Carroll (14), 
who gave a readable and scholarly summary of linguistic, sociological, 
and psychological studies of language. His volume is an outcome of a 
report written originally at the request of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. Miller (72) described in detail the verbal behavior of children 
as part of a broader survey of research in communication. Gans, Stendler, 
and Almy (39) discussed the language problems of the young child in 
school. 

Smith (89, 90) continued 
erences on English at the e 
book, already mentioned, sup 


her annual annotated lists of selected ref- 
lementary and secondary levels. Carroll's 
plied extensive bibliographies on many 
aspects of language and language teaching. Hunt (49) contributed a 
selected bibliography on communication, and Haugh (42) listed major 
references on the communication skills to date. McCarthy (64) supplied 
perhaps the most comprehensive bibliography on language development 
in children. A bibliography on child language by Leopold (59) included 
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titles thru 1946. A thoro bibliographical study of the interrelationships of 
language and personality was made by Russell (85). Discussions of 
problems in the language arts which call for further research are found 
in a publication edited by Smith (91). 


Language Development in Children 


The most comprehensive general summary of language development 
of children was made by McCarthy (64). Lodge (60) described the 
developmental characteristics of childhood related to the language arts 
curriculum. A series summarizing research on factors that influence 
language growth included articles by Wells (102) on the child's equip- 
ment for language growth, by McCarthy (62) on home influences. by 
Strickland (93) on school influences, and by Crosby (20) on com- 
munity influences. Another series included a survey by DeBoer (25) 
of studies on the sociological factors in language development and a 
discussion of the implications of research on language development for 
home and school practices by Herrick and Leary (43). 

Studies of specialized aspects of language development also appeared. 
Mowrer, Irwin, and Templin (75) presented a series of illuminating 
papers on the speech development of the young child. Catalano and 
McCarthy (15), in a study of children who had spent much of their 
infancy in an institution and who were not released for adoption, found 
a positive correlation between IQ's at later ages and various measures 
of infant speech. Dawe (23) studied an experimental group of pre- 
school and kindergarten children in an educational program which 
stressed training in the understanding of words and concepts, looking 
at and discussing pictures, listening to poems and stories, and going 
on short excursions. On tests of vocabulary, of home living information, 
and of general science information, the experimental group made signifi- 
cantly greater gains than the control group. The experimental group 
gained significantly in IQ, while the mean score of the control group 
declined two IQ points. 

In a study of the qualitative language responses of 900 children 
between the ages of six and 14, Feifel and Lorge (32) found significant 
differences between the responses of younger and older children. They 
found that younger children perceive words as concrete ideas an 
emphasize their isolated or particular aspects whereas older children 
stress the abstract or "class" features of the word meanings. Ford (35). 
in a study of 1159 New Zealand children of ages seven to 13, found wide 
differences in length of sentences and quality of composition. He foun 
that there was small improvement from one age group to the next; 
that children had more difficulty with explanatory than with reproductive 
themes; and that there was a gradual development in unity, continuity: 
clarity, and complexity. Ford also found a high correlation between s 
position quality and verbal intelligence. There was a slow developmen 
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of the ability to select essential material to arrange material logically, 
and to write a well-proportioned story. There was a tendency, especially 
among the boys, to write narrative rather than descriptive, and realistic 
rather than imaginative compositions. The writing of most children 
exhibited an extreme paucity of expressive words. Ford emphasized 
that children need a wide range of experience and that theme topics 
should be related to children’s experiences. 

By means of English usage tests given to children and their parents. 
Noel (80) sought to determine the relationship between the child's 
language usage and the quality of the language usage employed by his 
parents, the relationship between the child's language usage and the 
occupation of the father, and the relationship between the quality of the 
child's language usage and the frequency with which his parents used 
oral expression. She concluded that there is close correspondence between 
the language usage of elementary-school children and their parents; 
that the teacher can help the child to overcome some of his errors in 
language usage: that the cooperation of the home is needed in the im- 
provement of children’s language usage; that if IQ is held constant, the 
parent’s occupation is not a material factor in the quality of the child’s 
and that children’s language usage is improved when 
participate in situations calling for oral expression. 
The last conclusion certainly suggests the need for additional research. 

Russell (85) summarized research on the interrelationships of the 
language arts and personality with emphasis on developmental influences. 
McCarthy (63) stressed the close relationship between language develop- 
ment and personality, and dealt with such specific problems as stuttering. 
submissiveness, and aggressiveness. 

Darcy (22) found that bilingual Puerto Rican children made signifi- 
cantly higher scores on the Pintner General Ability Tests: Non-Language 
than on the Pintner General Ability Tests: Verbal. Mayans (70) studied 
Puerto Rican migrant pupils in New York City and found that those 
who were enrolled in regular classes scored higher in three tests of 
English mastery than those separated from English-speaking groups. 

Anastasi and D'Angelo (3) compared the language development of 
Negro and white preschool children. They found that white girls sur- 
passed white boys in mean sentence length, but that Negro boys sur- 
passed Negro girls in this respect, especially among Negro children from 
unmixed neighborhoods. The over-all race differences in mean sentence 
length were slightly favorable to the white children. Austin (6) described 
English programs in representative Negro high schools in Texas. 


language usage; 
parents frequently 


Language and Social Class 


Khater (54) found that upper-class children of kindergarten age speak 
more about themselves and their own possessions, while lower-class 
children tend to speak more about the outside world of people and 
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things. He also found that in speaking about their experiences the upper- 
class children tend to draw from both the immediate and the remote in 
place, and from the past and present in time, while the lower-class 
children tend to draw mostly from their immediate present environment 
and to project themselves into the future. Upper-class children are in- 
clined to listen to each other and comment upon each other's speech 
freely and spontaneously, while lower-class ones are inclined to remain 
silent until they are drawn out of their shells. In discussion, altho most 
of the children from both classes are concerned with the problems under 
discussion, more of the upper-class children tend to concentrate on 
the problem and to contribute to its solution, while lower-class children 
tend more to drop the problem from their minds and devote more at- 
tention to the narration of personal experiences. Khater also reported 
that patterns of language used by upper-class children are, in general, 
more mature. Pronunciation among them is on an adult level, and the 
structure of their sentences is more mature and closer to standard English. 
Nothing was found, however, to suggest the existence of a separate 
dialect in either the upper or the lower class. Khater observed a common 
developmental pattern, with an increasing proportion of compound and 
complex sentences and a comparable distribution of the parts of speech. 
All children were concerned with the mastery of the subordination and 
coordination of ideas. 


The Curriculum in the Language Arts 


Numerous public-school systems published new and forward-looking 
programs in English instruction. Among these were Denver (27), Minne- 
apolis (73), New York (79), San Diego (86), and San Francisco (87). 
Thomas (95) suggested the semantic approach to language study in 
senior English classes. Mielenz (71) reported the conclusions of a work- 
shop seminar dealing with the development of writing skills in secondary 
schools. Alexovits (2) described the cooperative development of an 
English program in a community junior college. Integration of English 
with other school subjects was illustrated in detailed reports by Freeland 
(36) and Thompson (96). McNess (67) described an orientation course 
in creative skills for students in the first year of junior high school. 
The influential curriculum volumes of the National Council of Teachers 
of English have already been mentioned. . 

Schrom (88) asked entering freshmen at the University of Missouri 
what the offerings of their English courses had been and studied the re 
lationships between these offerings and the students’ performance on 
placement tests. He found, as other investigators before him have found. 
that formal grammar drill is much in evidence in all classifications o 
schools, especially during the first two years of high school; that there 
is a decline in emphasis on grammar in the later years; that ae 
than one-half of the students reported theme writing during each yea 
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of study; and that students whose offerings emphasized literature were supe- 
rior in effective expression to those whose offerings emphasized grammar. 

Munski (76) asked 156 Iowa high-school graduates to indicate the 
frequency and effectiveness of use of various types of communication. 
He found that writing was not employed very extensively; even letter 
writing (other than social letters) was relatively unimportant. The 
major speech activities were conversation and telephoning. Cummings 
(21) made an analytical study of dictated letters, and determined the 
length, type, and structure of sentences, the relative use of the various 
parts of speech, and the nature of the syntax and punctuation. Gerfen 
(40) studied current practices in the teaching of business report writing 
in colleges. 

In a study at the University of Washington, Angell (5) found low 
correlations between performance in high-school English and success in 
many college subjects. He questioned the desirability of the three-year 
English requirement for college admission in numerous fields of study. 
His data do not throw light on the question of the desirability of the 


requirement in a program of general education. 


Methods of Teaching English 


Mackintosh and Hill (65), in a popular U. S. Office of Education 
bulletin, discussed the implications of research for the program in writing 
in the elementary school. Jenkins (52) compared two methods of teach- 
ing written and spoken English to eight classes at Michigan State College. 
The experimental classes, which employed informal methods, made sub- 
stantially the same scores on English tests as the control classes, which 
employed conventional methods, including lectures and teacher-marked 
themes. Jenkins concluded that the jnformal method, which cultivated 
numerous other values besides communication skills, should be given 
serious consideration. Maize (68) reached a similar conclusion after 
a study of two methods of teaching English composition to retarded 
college freshmen. One group was taught in the traditional manner, 
with workbook drills and a weekly theme; the other was taught by the 
laboratory method, which employed no textbook but called for varied 
writing experiences. The latter proved significantly superior in all meas- 
urements except vocabulary. Clark (16) found that elementary-school 
children responded best when they wrote about themselves and their 
emotional reactions to situations. Dressel, Schmid, and Kincaid (30) 
reported that they found no significant differences in writing proficiency 
between students who had the greatest. amount of writing experiences 
in courses other than English and those who had the least amount of 
such experiences. 

Dove (29) surveyed practices of recently graduated high-school teachers 
of English, and found that prevailingly they failed to arrange field trips 
or consult with their colleagues; they taught skills without references 
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to pupil experiences; they used few devices for teaching and evaluation 
and few teaching materials: and they failed to make adequate provision 
for the wide range of individual differences among their pupils. He 
pointed to implications of these data for teacher-education programs. 
Nordberg (81) similarly found that new teachers of English were un- 
familiar with the ways in which children learn the arts of communication. 


English Usage and Punctuation 


Rusk (83) examined twelfth-grade language textbooks in common 
use since Pooley’s study in 1932 to determine to what extent their treat- 
ment of English usages conformed to the findings of linguistic science. 
She reported that they were generally more liberal than in the period 
studied by Pooley and that the period from 1940 to 1946 was some- 
what more conservative than the period from 1931 to 1951 as a whole. 
Jenkins (53) studied the treatment of punctuation in current language 
textbooks and reported that the recent textbooks tend to conform to 
the principle of prevailing usage as a standard for correctness in punc- 
tuation. Tovatt (97) asked a selected group of 150 adults who had had 
high-school, college, or graduate-school education to diagram a given 
complex sentence and found that 96 percent were unable to do so. Of 
Six persons who were able to do so, two stated that they actually applied 
diagraming skills to their writing. Fifty-seven of those who were unable 
to diagram the sentence insisted that they visualized sentence elements 
as they would diagram them. Tovatt’s findings confirm those of earlier 
studies. 


Spelling e 

Horn (45) contributed a pamphlet summarizing research findings on 
the teaching of spelling to the series on “What Research Says to the 
Teacher." Fitzgerald (34) condensed defensible generalizations about 
spelling research. Stauffer (92) undertook a similar task in an article 
which discussed language and handwriting also. Horn and Otto (46) 
presented one of the most elaborate and helpful descriptions of spelling 
instruction in an elementary school that has appeared in recent years. 
Fitzgerald (33) produced a list of spelling words found difficult in 
Grades II thru VI. He reminded his readers that words which per- 
sistently caused difficulty thruout the grades (especially the 49 words 
which he listed) could best be mastered by the test-study procedure. 
Kyte and Neel (58) also presented a core vocabulary of 501 spin 
words, derived by including words which occur most commonly: (a 
both in adults’ and in children's writing; (b) in adults’ writing even 
tho these words occur less commonly in children's writing; and (c) 
in children’s writing, even tho these words occur less commonly 1n 

ilts’ writing. 
gs (94) studied the effect of phonic knowledge of yee 
pupils on spelling and reading achievement. She discovered tha 
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correlations between phonic knowledge and spelling are somewhat higher 
than between phonic knowledge and reading. Aaron (1), in a study 
of fourth-grade children, found that the spelling of phonetic syllables 
was the largest contributor to the estimate of the spelling of both phonetic 
and nonphonetic words, altho visual or structural analysis of words was 
also an important predictor of spelling success. Holmes (44) also 
found that spelling ability depends to a large extent upon ability to 
handle phonetic associations, and that both spelling ability and phonetic 
ability are dependent to some extent upon the linguistic type of intelli- 
gence. For high-school and college students he found that the elements 
of auditory images which appear to make contributions to spelling ability 
either directly or indirectly are tonal movements, tonal memory, pitch, 
intensity, rhythm, and melodic taste. On the other hand, Jackson (51) 
found after a semesters experimentation that word analysis and the 
overlearning of phonetic blends were not superior to conventional methods 
of studying spelling. Knoell and Harris (56) tested the assumption 
that spelling is a single ability and concluded that there are factors 
representing more than one kind of spelling ability. Bradford (8) found, 
using a test based on a study by Moore (74), that readiness to dis- 
criminate among regularly spelled speech sounds is not complete with 
all children at the close of Grade I, that this ability is measurable, and 
that it is developmental. Tyson (98) found no over-all differences in 
the effectiveness of 12-word, 24-word, and 36-word corrected-test lessons 
with sixth-grade pupils, but conceded that the 24-word list might be 
more efficient for the better spellers, and the 12-word list for the 
poorer. Burrows (10) proposed a sequence of learnings in spelling. 
Ayer (7) reported a survey of spelling achievement of 40,000 high- 
school students in 48 states. He made the not unusual discovery that there 
is great variation in spelling proficiency from school to school and within 
the same class. 

Working with fourth- and fifth-grade children, Delacato (26) com- 
pared formal and more functional methods of teaching spelling, the 
latter stressing writing needs and social studies usage. He found that there 
were no significant differences between the scores of the two groups, but 
that the better readers gained four times as much thru the experimental 
(functional) methods as the poorer readers. All pupils developed more 
positive attitudes toward language study thru the method stressing in- 
dividual needs. Perhaps his findings suggest that a combination of formal 
and functional methods in highly motivated situations would be more 
effective with poorer readers. 

At this writing, the most recent study of students! spelling errors at 
the college level was reported by Pollock (82). Pollock invited college 
teachers to report words misspelled by their students and listed those 
most frequently misspelled. Of more than 31,000 instances of misspelling, 
only 417 words and word-groups (9 percent of the total) were mis- 
spelled 20 or more times. But these 417 misspellings accounted for more 
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than half of the total misspellings. Pollock also listed the words most 
frequently misspelled in the seventh, eighth, and twelfth grades. 


Handwriting 

Freeman (37), one of the earliest students of the teaching of hand- 
writing, presented a popular summary of the research findings on hand- 
writing instruction and their implications for classroom practice. The 
School of Education of the University of Wisconsin (99), aided by the 
research staff of the Parker Pen Company, made an extensive survey 
of practices in the teaching of handwriting. They reported findings similar 
to those of earlier studies by Freeman and by Polkinghorne. A survey 
of handwriting practices in Texas, embracing 60 percent of the pupils 
and reporting findings essentially like those of the Wisconsin study, was 
published by the Instructor (50). In Texas it was found that manuscript 
writing (letters unjoined) was practiced in Grades I and II in nearly 
all schools. The transition to cursive writing took place in Grade HI in 
a slight majority of the schools. Teachers preferred the functional 
rather than the isolated drill approach. They made no speed require- 
ments; introduced writing in ink in Grade IV; showed only the correct 
forms; used large consumable workbooks in Grades I and II, and 
nonconsumable texts in Grades III thru VIII; and used or desired wall 
charts, writing scales, and teachers’ manuals in nearly all schools. Covert 
(18) made a similar study in the schools of Iowa. 


Vocabulary 


Russell (84) investigated the dimensions of children’s meaning vocabu- 
laries in the fourth thru the twelfth grades—their breadth in terms of 
samplings from the various fields of interest, their depth in terms of the 
extent of understanding of certain words, and their height in terms 
of growth from year to year. Colvin (17) summarized the research 
to date on vocabulary size. Krathwohl (57) reported that the correlation 
of .58 between English achievement and vocabulary could be raised to 
.70 when account was taken of work habits or industriousness in English. 
Work habits proved to be as influential as vocabulary in the prediction 
of English achievement. 


Interrelationships among the Language Arts 


Dawson (24) prepared for the National Conference on Research in 
English a summary of research on interrelationships between speech and 
the other language arts. Hughes (48) confirmed the conclusion of 
numerous earlier investigators that, in general, high achievement in one 
language ability tends to be associated with higher than average achieve- 
ment in the other language abilities. Martin (69), however, reported little 
relation between speaking, reading, and writing abilities among ere 
olds. Age six seems somewhat young for tests of writing and, in view © 
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the preponderance of earlier evidence to the contrary, these findings 
call for careful interpretation. Lorge and Kruglov (61) found a signifi- 
cant relation between the structural elements of composition (length 
of sentences, hard words, prepositional phrases, and the like) and in- 
tellectual ability. Noting that relative merit includes more than structural 
elements, they recommended that more attention be paid to the “general 
goodness” of the product. Fea (31) studied the level of development of 
fourth- and fifth-grade children in reading, speaking, and writing. He 
found that level of development revealed by one measure is not com. 
parable with that revealed by another. The best single index of maturity 
in the three facets of language that were studied was the degree of 


subordination. 


Evaluation 


New tests in English usage, grammar, spelling, vocabulary, and com- 
position, and revisions of older tests, published from 1948 thru 1951, 
were listed and evaluated critically in The Fourth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook (9). 

Diederich (28) reported, on the basis of extensive experience with 
the Educational Testing Service, that objective and semiobjective tests 
of writing ability yield the closest agreement with the judgments of 
previous teachers. He found that the one measure which was consistently 
most reliable was the verbal section of the Scholastic Aptitude Test—a 
blend of reading comprehension and verbal relationships. Huddleston (47) 
supported this conclusion. Knickerbocker (55), after a study of freshman 
placement scores at the University of Tennessee, came to a similar con- 
clusion; namely, the objective test is more reliable than the test composi- 
tion. Coward (19) compared the “wholistic” with the “atomistic” method 
of reading compositions. She concluded that, altho the wholistic method 
proved faster, the reliability of the two methods would be about the 
same if the same amount of time were taken for both. Vordenberg (100) 
found a low correspondence between the numbers and types of errors 
made by students on the Cooperative English Test and those made in 
student themes. . : 

Recent charges that the schools are neglecting the basic skills of 
English were considered in a number of articles which undertook to re- 
view the evidence on this subject. Such articles include those by Ander- 
son (4), Burton (13), Harding (41), and McLendon (66). McLendon 
spoke for most of these writers when he insisted that the evidence 
shows that the modern teacher of high-school English is doing at least 
as well as his counterpart of years ago in teaching the fundamentals of 
English grammar, spelling, and reading. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Auding 


JOHN CAFFREY 


A unixc—the process of hearing, listening to, recognizing, and interpret- 
ing or comprehending spoken language—is for the first time accorded 
a separate chapter of the Review. In the language arts issue of April 
1952, in his chapter on speech, Knower (96) devoted two paragraphs to 
listening” and several indirect references to the subject of auding. Other 
relevant studies were cited by DiCarlo and Amster (42) and Knower 
(97) in later reviews of research concerning auditorily and speech handi- 
Capped persons. Many significant reports have been overlooked, however, 
largely because of inconsistencies and ambiguities of classification in 
research literature. 

Widening currency of the term auding (4, 32, 52, 112, 135, 143), 
first proposed by Brown (23), and—more important—of the more heu- 
ristic concept of aural language which it denotes, has facilitated identi- 
fication and collation of research reported in studies of “comprehending 
heard words.” “inclining the ears cognitively,” or of perception, aphasia, 


and deafness. 

Brown’s analysis (20) of the auding process and his synthesis of 
logical and empirical considerations, briefly described earlier by Caffrey 
(33), is of considerable significance for the direction and design of 
future research. Brown's was perhaps ‘the most ambitious conceptual 
expansion of this field in recent years. From studies in audiology, 
Semantics, learning, and linguistics, he developed a conceptual scheme 
for the ordering of existing and needed research. This theoretical schema 
and its implications may be inferred, in part, from the structure of this 
chapter and from the interpretation given here to specific studies. 


“Listening” has perhaps been the most popular label in educational 
iterature for some of the materials reviewed here. To the extent that 
Istening is a prime part of the auding process, it has been considered, 
but without direct reference to listening to fifes, thunder, and birdcalls, 
even tho such nonlinguistic phenomena have been the subjectmatter of 
“listening” articles in some language journals (149). The restrictions 
imposed by the “listening” label may be partly responsible for the com- 
Thon lament about the scarcity of research in auding (117). Actually, 
tho more questions remain than have been answered, more answers exist 


than have been collated. Brown (20) suggested that this fact could be 

More readily understood if one imagined what would happen if the 

term reading did not exist and research reviews were salted with such 

i i ms i 2 d eception. 

a Precise locutions as “comprehending seen words, oo tie ception, 
ooking with understanding at written language," and the fike. 
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Studies of those handicapped by deafness, aphasia, and foreign birth 
have contributed much to auding research. Significant studies have ap- 
peared in journals sometimes overlooked by educators in the language 
arts field (17, 43, 54, 101, 102). Beery’s discussion (12) of auding 
relative to other skills was probably the most adequate summary for 
the elementary-school level. Nichols (121) summarized with appropriate 
brevity research at the secondary level thru 1952. Zelko (154) sum- 
marized, without citing sources, general findings concerning the im- 
portance, nature, and improvement of auding ability. Knower (94, 95) 
continued his annual lists of graduate theses in speech, among which 
were contributions to auding research. Auer’s annual reports (6) of 
doctoral research in progress in the field of speech mentioned several 
relevant studies. Harvard University’s Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory (72) 
listed in its periodic status report some 30 current projects and listed 
over 150 reports published between October 1945 and November 1954. 

Brown (20), Fearing (55), Jackson (86), Johnson (89), Licklider 
and Miller (103), Miller (113), and Osgood (126) discussed theories 
of language communication and recent research with implications for 
a theory of auding. Davis (40) and Fairbanks (54) described conceptual 
models for vocal communication systems. Bird (15) confirmed Rankin’s 
1926 estimate (131) that about 42 percent of language-using time in- 
volves auding. Haas (67) reported that the average person spends about 
twice as much time using the radio as using printed matter. Radio listen- 
ing time is not necessarily auding time, any more than reading time 
is necessarily equal to time spent with picture magazines. Two studies 
(58, 100) of learning during sleep were reported. 


Courses and Their Evaluation 


Bird (15) described an auding course at Stephens College; he noted 
no major gains for the group, tho greatest gains were made by those 
scoring low on pretests. Brown (26, 28) reported that students in col- 
lege-level auding courses increased their Brown-Carlsen Test scores (29) 
significantly more than those not enrolled. Auston (7). Dow (45), Dow 
and Irvin (47), and Irvin (85) described course materials at Michigan 
State College. Irvin (84) listed 12 teaching suggestions from his ex- 
perience with attempts to improve auding ability; he concluded that 
poor auders could be helped to improve their skill. Rulison (134) re- 
ported that students in an experimental auding course at Los Angeles 
City College improved their auding test scores markedly; she also re- 
viewed in detail many course outlines appearing in the literature thru 1951. 

Brown (19, 21, 22, 23, 24) described objectives, assignments, teaching 
practices, and the role of auding instruction at the secondary leve 
Elson and Peck (53), assisted by Brown, provided some text units an 
activities adaptable to auding instruction. Curriculum material is sti 
needed for high-school use (121); a few psychometric studies (31, 135) 
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were reported without reference to specific courses. Jewett (87) listed 
500 records useful for teaching literature and language arts, classified 
into such types as ballads, poetry, speeches, drama, events, and tales. 

Kleinfeld (92), reviewing otological factors in auding, concluded 
that a child with “impairment of speech comprehension” must often be 
educated as if he were deaf, but cautioned that educators ignorant of 
the nature and causes of auding failure may unwittingly misjudge 
children’s capacities. 


Auding in Relation to Other Abilities 


Hall (69) reported that Grade V students with higher auding than 
reading scores tended to have higher “nonlanguage” than “language” 
IQ's on the California Test of Mental Maturity; the correlation between 
auding scores and total IQ was .48. Rankin (131) reported a correla- 
tion of .56 between scores of 300 elementary-school children on auding 
and the Detroit Intelligence Test. An auding-intelligence correlation of .58 
was reported by Caffrey (31) and one of .44 by Dow (45). Stromer 
(146) analyzed the performances of good and poor auders on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue scales. 

Hall (69) reported a correlation of .36 between the auding scores of 
fifth-grade children and ratings of their fathers’ occupations. Several 
Studies (30, 31, 69, 85, 120) reported sex differences in auding ability 
in favor of boys. Male superiority was not very great, even when non- 
chance, but was quite consistently noted and did not appear to be a 
function of item content or of age or mental ability. Caffrey (31) and 
Karraker (90) reported little relation between auding ability and chrono- 
logical age for high-school students, but there was a slight regular 
Stepwise increase in auding skill at each grade level. Measures over 
a Wider range might indicate patterns of development. Tho ordinarily 
little specific effort is made to improve auding beyond the primary grades, 
Rankin (131) estimated that both auding and reading improved during 
elementary-school years as a result of increased demands on auding. 


Auding and Reading 


Brown (20) pointed out that auding ability supports reading ability 
during the first years in school in which children learn to recognize the 
Visual representation of words whose sound and sense are already 
familiar to a large extent. Spache (143) suggested that measures of 
auding ability mark potential ceilings for reading ability. Brown (28) 
found that students whose auding scores exceeded their reading scores 
appeared to profit more from remedial reading instruction than did 
Students whose reading exceeded their auding; the latter seemed able 
to improve in auding tho not as much. Lewis (101) read aloud to 
Upper elementary-school children from à book of reading exercises but 
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gave no instruction in how to improve auding; the practice group im- 
proved in reading significantly more than a control group having no 
practice. 

Armstrong (5) compared the size and composition of children's 
auding and reading vocabularies, using Stanford-Binet lists, and re- 
ported that the significance of score differences decreased somewhat 
with age. By extrapolating proportions, Armstrong determined that auding 
vocabulary increased in size at a constant rate and reading vocabulary 
at a mildly positive accelerated rate until in later elementary grades the 
latter approached the former. Young (153) reported that greatest gains 
in reading vocabulary scores were made by college students who read 
practice materials aloud and the smallest by those using auding alone 
tho apparently no independent measure of auding vocabulary itself was 
used. Goldstein (66) reported that reading poetry while also auding it 
from recordings increased auding test scores significantly. Auding-reading 
correlations were summarized by Hall (69) from previous studies; he 
reported from his own Grade V data coefficients ranging from .51 to .56. 


The question of what or whether any visual cues are used by the com- 
petent auder has been of continuing interest. Nichols (120) suggested that 
listening research was chiefly concerned with vis-a-vis communication. 
This appears to exclude, as Brown (20) pointed out, auding in the dark 
with the eyes closed, from one room to another, when the back is turned, 
by blind persons, by telephone, radio, dictaphone, and recordings. Gauger 
(62) reported that a speaker's use of gestures improved high-school 
students! auding and that auding scores were higher when the speaker was 
visible. O'Neill (125) found that what little lip-reading ability there 
appeared to be among normal hearers was unrelated to language skills. 
Sumby and Pollack (147) estimated that the informational contribution 
of watching the speaker was independent of the speech-to-noise ratio; in 
greater noise, the absolute contribution of visual cues may be greater. 

Henneman (75) reviewed thru 1952 the inconclusive findings of pre- 
vious auding studies comparing vision with audition as sensory channels 
for communication. The superiority, if any, of either mode varies as à 
function of task and learner, of the channel, medium, or context differen- 
tials, or of acquired skills. His summary included his own comparative 
study of aural versus visual distraction effects. Conclusions in this area 
continue to be ambiguous. Superior readers under distraction stimuli were 
found to do better on reading tests; brighter students tended to be better 
readers than auders; and younger children (with less reading experience) 
scored higher on auding than on reading tests, 


Auding and Listening 


Listening ability as a factor in the complex auding tasks presented by 
modern military and other communications systems has been studied in 
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Such technical centers as the Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory at Harvard 
University (72). Poulton (130) examined the complex relations between 
mishearings and omissions as functions of single- or double-channel inputs 
of simultaneous message. Omissions exceeded mishearings when relevant 
messages were surrounded by irrelevant on the same channel; when the 
latter were shifted to the other channel, mishearings predominated. The 
more relevant the distraction message, the harder it was to reject. Webster 
and Thompson (151) found loss in auding two messages to be a simple 
function of the amount of overlap; the leading message, if audible, was. 
better understood. When the informational content was attenuated, as much 
as 60 percent of each was understood, increasing the auded information 
per unit time. Cherry (37) noted that when two simultaneous messages 
Were received, each by one ear only, the nonrejected message was auded 
quite well, even when the input shifted to alternate ears or when rejected 
messages shifted to another language. Broadbent (17), experimenting 
with aural distractions, developed more precise measures of anti-attentive 
forces and their effects on listening and auding. It appeared easier to 
focus on one voice among several than to follow the same message de- 
livered sequentially by several in a babble. Her studies indicated that 
listening skill is as variable as auding ability and that the contributions 
of listening to auding may be measurable. Mowbray (115) reported that 
Simultaneous visual and auditory presentations hurt auding scores more 
than reading scores, particularly with easy materials; equal losses may 
not have equal effects, since a small loss may wipe out a score on an easy 
text. Nichols (121) asserted that the listener’s task was to develop utmost 
Concentration. Tho improved listening is desirable, this does not insure 
improved auding, as talks in a foreign tóngue would illustrate. 


Auding and Hearing 


With an auding text and transmission held constant, the auder's per- 
formance has been analyzed as a function of abilities to hear, to compre- 
hend, and to evaluate. Many writers emphasized that auding is the chief 
Practical purpose of hearing in a human society.. Hearing Hae! in amounts 
or frequency ranges critical for speech perception may eac to serious 
auding loss, Meyerson (112), summarizing research in “hearing for 
Speech” thru 1951, suggested that pure tone loss was educationally mean- 
ingless, the crucial question being the child’s auding ability. Kleinfeld 
(92) felt that many hearing losses were attributable. to auding losses in 
children with unimpaired hearing and listening abilities. Several studies 
(31, 69, 121) noted that children with moderate hearing loss scored 
slightly but not significantly higher on auding tests than did children with 
no known loss, Hirsh (78) and Hirsh and others (80) summarized and 
illustrated important developments in audiometry and listed pus of 
Teputable tests, Fletcher (57) revised his text, saning new findings in 
Speech perception, binaural hearing, measurement, and listener acuities. 
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Betts (14) and Durrell and Murphy (49) concluded that impaired 
hearing retarded normal language development, and Brown (20) stressed 
the similar effect of poor auding with or without hearing impairments. 
Two California Department of Education bulletins (34, 35) stressed the 
significance of hearing for early learning, school success, and mental 
health, and described remedial and preventive programs, testing methods, 
and research. Kronvall and Diehl (99) discussed the primary role of 
auding in learning to speak. Bangs (9) reported that children with hearing 
aids turned on babbled continuously but fell silent when aids were turned 
off. Studies of the deaf have called attention to the otherwise unnoticed 
primary importance of auding in early years. Hebb, Heath, and Stuart 
(74) had six college students keep a diary over a three-day week end 
during which they were partially deafened so as to impair speech percep- 
tion. Noting such phenomena as their serious behavioral disturbances and 
curious speech patterns, the authors reasoned that the inability to hear 
speech was the most significant aspect of varying degrees of deafness. The 
secondary but important function of monitoring one’s own speech was 
noted by Fairbanks (54). Hanley and Tiffany (71) tried delaying the 
self-monitoring signal and concluded that the speaker’s resulting responses 
provided a possibly useful test of auditory malingering or of psychogenic 
deafness for speech. Mowrer (116) reviewed studies suggesting that 
animals tend to learn to make sounds which provide the same pleasure 
as sounds made by loved persons or which keep such persons near or cause 
them to react affectionately. Science News Letter (138) reported a case of 
teaching a deaf baby to talk by the method of teaching birds to talk. 

Bangs and Shapley (10) described an auditory training unit for pre- 
school deaf children and showed, as Hudgins (83) also did, that their 
language development may be aided significantly. Doctor (43, 44) re- 
viewed the history of teaching speech to the deaf, stressed the educational 
importance of hearing aids, and provided a bibliography on teaching 
vocabulary to the deaf. 

Insight into the nature of auding was also provided by Brown (20). 
who cited cases of aphasics with normal hearing (by audiometric tests) 
and auditory comprehension (revealed by their ability to identify sounds 
of a watch, a match being struck, or coins rattled) who could not under- 
stand even simple utterances in their native language. 


The Auding Text 


With any given auder's skills held constant, his performance may be 
analyzed as a function of the characteristics of the message to which he 
listened. Variables to be considered are semantic (vocabulary, context, 
sentence type, connotations, type-token ratio, and the like), vocal (voice 
quality, enunciation, pitch, pace, and loudness), and medial (noise, over” 
lap, and distortion). Terms needed for a discussion of auding have been 
defined by analogy with terms used in discussing reading. A written te¥ 
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must be visible; a spoken text must be audible. The former must be 
legible; the latter, intelligible. Qualities which make a reading text more 
readable may be compared with those which make an auding text more 
audable. (Tho audible and audable are homonymous, the latter has the 
advantage over “listenable” which readable has over “lookable.”) 

Miller, Heise, and Lichten (114) defined speech sounds as intelligible 
when they could be distinguished from likely alternatives. Meaningful 
distorted speech was more intelligible than nonmeaningful utterances with 
similar distortions. Licklider and Miller (103), in a review of speech 
perception studies thru 1951, noted the high resistance of vocal com- 
munication to distortion. In proportion as speech was meaningful, con- 
textually supplemented, long enough, and the like, it could be auded even 
when frequency peaks were clipped, sounds were chopped out at nth 
lime intervals, or noise was added. Kelly and Steer (91) identified ampli- 
tude, duration, and enunciation of phonemes as the critical micro-factors 
in intelligibility. 

Four related reports summarized research findings and technics in the 
quantitative analysis of oral communication and the auding process. Black 
(16) described factors affecting intelligibility, stressing the complexity of 
criterion selection. Since intelligibility is a perceived quality, much as 
pitch and loudness are the perceived effects of frequency and amplitude, 
if utterance X is intelligible to one auder but not to another, it is difficult 
to determine whether the message is intelligible. The critical importance 
of intelligibility to both speaker and auder was explained by Curtis (39), 
who reviewed experiments in analysis of consonant-vowel linkage effects 
and other acoustic variants in speech perception. Various schematic dia- 
grams of communication systems were evaluated by Fairbanks (54), who 
emphasized the necessity of considering phenomena of auditory feedback. 
Peterson (129) summarized concisely the motor, phonetic, sensory, and 
acoustic analysis of speech in the light of such conceptual analogs. 


Peterson (128) also pointed out that operational definition of the in- 


formation-bearing elements of speech requires precise definition or speci- 


fication of an auder, since speech employs elements which must be dis- 
criminable by a given auder as: (a) speech, (b) in a familiar language, 
(c) with certain referents, and so forth. Hirsh. Reynolds, and Joseph (79) 
reviewed research thru 1954 regarding intelligibility of types of speech 
materials. Mason and Garrison (111) reported that “liked” messages were 
More intelligible than “disliked” ones. Carlton (36) found words signifi- 
cantly more intelligible when they connoted elements checked by the auder 
in the Allport-Vernon scale. 

Sherman (141) reported that vowel context significantly influenced in- 
ants. She also concluded that variance in 
auding ability was a major source of the variation in intelligibility ratings 
for specific texts. She cautioned against pooling data from raters whose 
widely varying auding abilities were not taken into account. Marks and 
Jack (110) studied relations between context and recall and concluded 
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that recall was a function of the a priori meaningfulness of the aural 
materials to the auder. Schatz (136) discussed the importance of phonetic 
context in intelligibility. House and Fairbanks (81) demonstrated the 
modification of vowel quality by the acoustical character of the consonant 
mold. Their data and technics, like those of Schatz (136) and Tiffany 
(148), may answer some of the questions raised by Garvey (61) concern- 
ing the intelligibility of speech abbreviated by the chop-out method. An 
abbreviated c, for example, was intelligible in some phonetic contexts but 
not in others. Texts could still be auded when speeded as much as two 
and one-half times by clipping out alternate bits of recording tape. 


Speech Perception 


Licklider (102) analyzed research in speech perception, bringing up to 
date his and Miller’s earlier analysis (103). He defined three operations: 
(a) translation of sounds into forms suitable for the nervous system, 
(b) segmentation into discriminable elements, and (c) comprehension. He 
argued that the “active” part of auding consists of correlating incoming 
messages with stored patterns; if patterns are nonrandom, sufficiently 
redundant, and sequentially ordered so that “comparison patterns” can 
be pre-activated, correlation and hence comprehension will be high. 

Fisk (56) summarized a quarter century of research in auding relevant 
to the development and increased use of transistors, hearing aids, and 
devices to condense or synthesize speech or transform it into usable 
electromechanical impulses, Synthetic production of speech was described 
by Cooper and others (38); a’ device which could “recognize” spoken 
digits was described by Davis, Biddulph, and Balashek (41). These reports 
suggest that speech may soon be transmutable into forms transmitted to 
produce either writing or speech. Such studies also reveal the simplest 
significant elements in speech sounds. 

Siegenthaler (142) analyzed relations between perception of phonetic 
variables and types of deafness revealed by audiometers, otological exami- 
nation, speech perception thresholds, and auding tests. Hearing and auding 
impairments were found to be as various as.sight and reading impair- 
ments. Ainsworth and High (1) compared the auditory perceptions © 
good and poor auders and reported no significant differences in percep- 
tions of pitch, loudness, rhythm, time, quality, speech-sound discrimina- 
tion, or auditory memory span. Dreher (48) noted differences in ability 
to perceive pitch changes, depending on context. Glasgow (65) noted that 
speech in a level monopitch decreased auding scores by about 10 percent. 
Hanley (70) analyzed scores on 32 recorded auditory tasks and identifie 
such factors as verbal facility, voice memory, synthesis of fragments. an 
*Seashore Battery." Such studies may or may not prove to be educa- 
tionally significant, but it is good to be able to settle certain distracting 
arguments about molecular factors in auding ability. 
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Audability 


The audability of oral-aural texts is usually assessed with readability 
formulas or by study of auders’ abilities to comprehend variant texts. 
Allen (2), applying readability formulas to film scripts, reported fair pre- 
diction of auding scores on printed tests and concluded that imperatives, 
personal pronouns, and interrogatives contributed positively to audability. 
Nelson (118) reviewed previous research on film scripts and concluded 
that auding scores decreased when students heard but did not see the film. 
Zuckerman (155) studied the effects on audability of personal references, 
levels of verbalization, and the like, without conclusive findings but with 
promising research technics. Nelson and Vandermeer (119) reported that 
those auding the sound track recalled only 80 percent of the facts retained 
by those both auding and seeing the film; they concluded that comments 
directing attention to details, vivid descriptive terms, and repetitions 
increased audability. It would be interesting to know, in such studies, 
whether film scripts were written to be self-sufficient or whether the 
writers knew that auders would see what was discussed. 

Karraker (90) used Kuder Preference Record scores to prepare texts 
in line with auders’ interests but found the latter to be poor predictors of 
auding test scores. Caffrey (31) and Gauger (62) reported near-zero 
correlations between auding scores and the auder's interest in or favorable 
reaction to the auding tests. 

Kretsinger (98), Lyle (106), Mabie (107), and Science News Letter 
(139) described mechanical devices for recording audience responses as 
indicated by bodily movements and found, in part, that boring materials 
induced measurable differences in wiggling. 

Manion (109) concluded that readability formulas did not predict 
auders’ difficulties, if the latter were measured by accurate auding and 
by requests for clarification. Beighley (13) reported that the oral reader’s 
skill was significant only in auding difficult or disorganized texts; he 
concluded that text structure had no significant effect on auding and 
that subjective estimates of text difficulty were significantly related to 
auding test scores. Goldstein (66) stated that readability formulas predict 
moderately well the audability of poetry played from recordings. 

Tn a fine study of auders’ reactions to speakers’ stuttering, McDonald 
and Frick (108) found that auders’ emotional responses are more favor- 
able than stutterers commonly suppose and that auding is not severely 
affected. This study, as well as one by Rosenberg and Curtiss (132), illus- 
trated methods of investigating auder-speaker attitudinal interactions and 
Pointed to the auder's responsibility with respect to chronically or tran- 
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audience" thru 1952 and provided an international bibliography. Hileman 
(71) analyzed children's radio-centered auding and listening habits thru 
diaries kept by 377 children. Broderick (18) annotated an extensive 
educational radio and TV bibliography. Vernon (150) studied thru 
written responses the auding of British educational TV programs by 
children and adults. No large-scale evaluations of the auding of such 
presentations which controlled the variables of reading and wriling 


abilities of respondents were reported. 


Tests and Measurements 


Caffrey (30) and Hall (69) reviewed attempts to measure auding 
ability up to 1953, supplementing early reviews by Brown (27), Nichols 
(120), and Rankin (131). Several studies (20, 31, 69) reported that 
teachers are unable to predict accurately the auding test scores of pupils 
from observations of other skills or from attentive behavior in class. 
Brown (20) and Caffrey (31) emphasized that auding tests should 
properly require no reading or writing, since these variables may affect 
scores. Results of administering the Brown-Carlsen Listening Compre- 
hension Test (29). which involves some reading, to about 8000 children 
in Grades IX to XIII were reported by Brown (26). The California Auding 
Test (25), which involves no reading or writing, was given to about 1400 
students in Grades VII to XII, and was analyzed at length (31, 135). The 
auditory comprehension sections of the Diagnostic Reading Tests (143) 
were designed for secondary grades; students must read much of the test 
material. For the elementary grades, Hall (69) adapted reading tests 
prepared by Gates. The Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Tests (50) also 
provide auding tests at the primary level. Bird (15) mentioned a listening 
test used at Stephens College, and Nichols and Keller (122) adapted 
reading tests to measure the auding of college students. A pioneer test by 
Rankin (131). unpublished, was described in detail. Text and questions 
were orally administered to about 300 children in Grades V to VII in 
1926. As have most investigations, he found great variability of scores and 
noted slower progress in auding than in reading in Grades III to VII. 

Irvin (85) reported that time of day of testing was not significant. 
Placement in the testing room was also found to be unimportant (24. 
69). Sassenrath (135) reported that the California Auding Test appeared 
to measure an acquired skill more closely related to measures of know” 
edge and information than to mental age, reading ability, reading yocabu- 
lary, or quantitative thinking. Scores of boys at the secondary level were 
reported to be more closely related to “analytical thinking” or “critica 
attitudes” than to other variables in the Meston Personal Adjustmen! 
Inventory. : 

Dyer (51) described a college-level auding test in French, in which 
students read alternative responses. The median of 19 correlations between 
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mated phonemic perception, vocabulary, and sentence and paragraph 
comprehension. Scherer (137) reviewed research in auding in foreign 
language instruction, stressed the importance of auding tests, and sug- 
gested research. Furness (60), in a comprehensive review of auding re- 
search and testing in foreign language courses, found no attempts to 
validate such tests, only one mention of reliability, and no accounts of 
item analysis or revision. Her own test of the ability to comprehend 
Spanish was described. 


Critical Auding 


Unlike the reader, the auder does not ordinarily govern the rate at 
which he must comprehend. Auding is immediately and subtly modified by 
attitudes toward the speaker, the situation, and the audience (82, 127). 
Haiman (68) reported that high or low prestige identifications of the 
speaker markedly affected auding. Haiman used the term “ethos” to denote 
the quality an utterance has for a given auder by virtue of the identity 
of the utterer. Elson, Coladarci, and Finis (52) presented to high-school 
students a recorded speech composed of sonorous and unrelated platitudes 
and found that high prestige labels identifying the speaker caused auders 
“understanding” and “agreement.” The tendency to 
hat more pronounced among 
reported similar results at the 
ho gamely 


to profess greater 
find—or invent—significance was somew 
students with higher IQ's. Starmer (144) 
college level; the hoax was not recognized by most students, w! 
struggled to find something audable. 

Licklider and Miller (103) pointed out that speech carries information 
about the speaker and that the auder may evaluate the message accordingly. 
Scott (140) supported this in a study of blind children. Naive auders may 
take the speaker's voice quality, pronunciation, usage, and the like, as a 
rough index of the value of his message (20). Hayakawa (73) and John- 
son (88) discussed some of the semantic tasks of the auder. Gilkinson, 
Paulson, and Sikkink (63, 64) reported studies of the relations among 
bias, self-perceived bias, speaker identity, sex, and speech structure. They 
Were unable to explain why unperceived bias in the speaker or in the auder 
Was significantly stronger and more consistent among self-declared Re- 
publicans than among Democrats. According to Beighley (13) differential 
effects of order and structure were negligible. Lumsdaine and Janis (105) 
reported that high-school students who auded an objective presentation of 
two opposing arguments were more resistant to later counterpropaganda 
than were students exposed only to the desired affirmative position. 
Hildreth (76) concluded that auders could not distinguish reliably be- 
tween “sincere” and “insincere” speeches and that more “persuasive” 
Speeches were rated more “sincere.” Ruechelle (133) studied auders’ 
recognition of emotional appeals and noted that auders tended to rate 
intellectual content low when they disagreed with the speech. Hovland. 
Janis, and Kelley (82) reported a broad analysis of the perceptual, social, 
131 
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and dynamic factors interacting with various persuasive technics of im- 
portance in vocal communication. Freidson (59) drew from a study of 
audience behaviors the conclusion that mass auding, a phenomenon al- 
most without counterpart in reading, was clearly modified by its social 
character; the same auder would respond variously to the same speech 
in different audience contexts. 


Psychological Sidelights 


Auditory projective tests (analogous to the Rorschach or TAT) were 
described and discussed by Ball and Bernardoni (8), Stone (145), and 
Wilmer and Husni (152). Knapp (93) discussed some psychoanalytical 
interpretations of hearing and listening, including the ear as an orifice of 
ingress, for example. Brown (20) suggested that auding failures may 
sometimes be rooted in dynamic personality disorders as well as in an 
impoverished linguistic background. Auding test data were indicated to 
have considerable potential interest for counselors (12, 23, 30, 143). 
Luft (104) reported that auders of recorded clinical interviews predicted 
responses to clinical test items with better than chance success and were 
consistently superior, even at the student level, to many clinicians who 


read the same interviews. 


Further Research 


Objectives of further research were discussed hy Anderson (3), Beery 
(12), Brown (20), Mowrer (116), and the National Council of Teachers 
of English (117). One list of problems (32) included conceptual founda- 
tions, developmental studies, psychometric technics, social and per- 
sonality factors, contextual factors, and applications to administration, 
curriculum, and guidance practices. A more heuristic concept of the 
auding process and research technics of increasing precision promise the 
possibility of providing many answers—and more questions. 
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CHAPTER V 


Speech 


LESTER THONSSEN and HOWARD GILKINSON 


n 
Tus chapter reviews selected research in several areas of speech edu- 
cation. It does not purport to cover more than a fractional part of the 
material published on this broad subject during the past three years. 
Specifically, it does not report research in speech and hearing disorders, 
nor in drama and the theater. Neither does it include formal coverage 
of listening, to which a full chapter of this issue is devoted. Instead, the 
following pages present an overview of scholarly effort in selected areas 
of the field of speech, with particular attention to the materials published 
in the major journals devoted to the subject. 


Bibliographies 


flourished during the three-year period. 
k (60, 61) continued to report the 
authors, titles, and institutional sources of both master’s and doctor’s 
degrees. For 1954 he recorded 919 degrees of which 138 were for the 
doctorate. Dow’s annual compilations of abstracts of theses in the field of 
Speech (24) were published as usual in Speech Monographs. Beginning 
in 1954, however, only doctoral dissertations were abstracted. Abstracts 
of selected master’s theses will be published separately by the Speech 
Association of America. The latest report on doctoral dissertations, com- 
piled by Auer (2), listed 170 new studies in progress in speech and 
drama. Haberman’s annual biliographies (40, 41, 42), originally pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Journal of Speech but transferred to Speech 
Monographs in 1951, listed the major books and articles on rhetoric and 


public address. Certain items are annotated. 

A series of reviews in the book section of the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech presented critical comments and selected bibliographies on various 
aspects of the field. Auer (3) reported on discussion; Chester (18), on 


radio and television; Haiman (43), on materials in group dynamics: 


Harrington (45) and Murphy (72), on general education; McCoard 
Nichols (78), on communication; Seabury (94), 


ssen (97), on rhetoric; and Wise and 


Bibliographic research in speech 
Knowers index of graduate worl 


(70), on interpretation; 
9n the teaching of speech; Thon 
Hirsch. (105), on linguistics. 


Caplan and King (17) presented their book list of Scandinavian 


atest in a series that includes lists in Latin, 
Bibliographies dealing with other specialized 
Teacher. Garrison (33) listed works 
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ins on preaching, the | 
talian, Spanish, and French. 
areas in teaching appeared in Speech 
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in choral speaking; Ogilvie, Pruis, and Hahn (79) reported selected 
items on speech in the elementary school; Garrison (34) covered the 
periodical articles and books on puppetry; and Rigney (87) prepared 
a similar listing on the classroom teacher and speech correction. 

In cooperation with the Speech Association of America, University 
Microfilms (99) issued a 35-mm microfilm series containing some 40,000 
pages of original source material on British and Continental rhetoric and 
elocution. Much of the material in the series was not heretofore readily 
available to many scholars in the field. The following titles, selected at 
random, illustrate the scope of the series: Gilbert Austin, Chironomia, 
London, 1806; Thomae Farnabii, Index Rhetoricus, Londini, 1646; and 
Rychard Sherry, A Treatise of Schemes and Tropes, London, 1550. 


A wealth of material on various phases of the subject continued to 
appear in American Speech, Educational Theatre Journal, Journal of 
Communication, Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, Speech Monographs, and in such regional publications 
as Central States Speech Journal, Southern Speech Journal, Western 
Speech, and Today’s Speech (official organ of the Speech Association of 
the Eastern States). The first issue of Speech Teacher, an official publica- 


tion of the Speech Association of America, came out during the three- 
year period covered by this report. 


Research Technics 


An investigation of the research literature used by American writers 
in the field of speech was carried out by Broadus (12). The study was 
based on samples of speech literature taken from the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, Speech Monographs, Educational Theatre Journal, and the J ournal 
of Speech and Hearing Disorders, and was concerned mainly with the 
characteristics of the literature which the writers cited: form (serials, 
books, theses), language, age, and fields represented. Altho the report 


was prepared primarily for librarians, some of the trends and recom- 
mendations are of 


general interest. An increase in documentation was 
noted; the number of words published per year in the Quarterly Journal 
of Speech doubled in the 30 years ending 1951, whereas the footnote 
citations Increased more than sixfold. There was a decline in the use 
of such periodicals as Harper’s Magazine, and Atlantic Monthly, and an 
increase in citation of newspapers, paralleling a growth in historical re- 
search. The author noted the wide range of fields represented in the 
documentation and the bearing of this fact on the problem of centralization 
versus diversification of library services. The data obviously favor the 
former policy. Broadus also emphasized the need for breadth in biblio- 


graphic listings, and pointed to the connections of general speech wi 
the social sciences and humanities. 


: : and of speech science and correction 
with certain aspects of medicine " ji 
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In studies of communication considerable use has been made of electronic 
equipment which permits the listener to make a continuous recording of 
his reactions by turning a dial or pressing a button. Apparently the first 
extended application of this method in graduate studies in drama was 
made at the State University of Iowa. The Meier Audience Response 
Recorder was used to secure graphic records of reactions of individuals 
and groups to plays. Among the graduate studies based on such data 
was one by Mabie (69) concerned with research procedures, instrumenta- 
tion, and analysis of data. The investigator reported favorably on the 
Meier recorder as an instrument for research into theater audiences. 
Responses to the play Life with Father showed group differences with 
respect to age, educational background, and frequency of attendance at 
the theater. Periods of high interest shown in the data correlated with 
the dramatic material in the play. 

Most technics of recording the responses of listeners require conscious 
cooperation of the subjects, which may have some effect upon the 
Spontaneity of their reactions. Kretsinger (66) built an electronic device 
which could be concealed from the listener and yet record his gross bodily 
movement. The assumption was that the bodily movement of the listener 
would correlate inversely with the degree of his interest. As a test, 15 
Separate audiences were exposed to dull and interesting spoken material. 
Movement averages were found to correspond quite consistently with the 
interest of the materials, showing at least a crude relationship between 
the two variables. The dull and interesting materials differed greatly; it 
remains to be seen whether the instrument will react to finer distinctions. 

Fotheringham (32) reported a thoro, study of testing for graduate 
achievement in the area of speech and hearing disorders. Knower (59) 
described the events leading to the development of the Graduate Record 
Examinations, Advanced Speech Test which is designed to test the readiness 
of students to undertake advanced work in this field. Perkins (84) con- 
Centrated on the s and z sounds in an investigation of problems of testing 
articulation. Greenleaf (38) used interviews as the bases for developing a 
Questionnaire on stage fright. 

Auston (4) gave an extende 

eld of speech in an effort to corr 


d review of statistical studies in the general 
elate areas and methods of research. 


Teaching of Speech 


Inquiries into the role of speech instruction and the curriculum pro- 
Brams in various localities were fairly numerous. Wallace (101) re- 
examined the educational functions of speech training and explored the 

elds in which it flourishes. Becker, Brown, and Murphy (6) reported a 
questionnaire study of the content of courses and of the methods employed 
Y teachers of speech in Michigan high schools. Among other things, they 
found that talks, lectures, and text discussions ranked high as teaching 
methods; there was general agreement on basic subjectmatter; and many 
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extracurriculum activities were conducted by staff members other than 
the speech instructors. Whitehill (103) summarized and analyzed the 
results of a survey of speech education in the public and parochial schools 
of Pennsylvania. He found that, altho teachers were enthusiastic about 
developing speech programs, lack of funds and of trained teachers inter- 
fered with rapid progress. Logan (68) examined certain aspects of speech 
training in Mexico's kindergartens and elementary schools. Phelps and 
Andersen (86) investigated the extent of speech training, together with 
the methods employed, in social science classes in selected high schools in 
Southern California. They stressed the need for more leadership by speech 
teachers in improving speech training in secondary-school classes. Har- 
rison and Cromwell (46) conducted a questionnaire study under the 
auspices of the Mississippi Speech Association to determine the extent of 
speech training in the public schools of the state, and the attitude toward 
it. They concluded that adequate speech training was not available for 
all students, However, most schools provided some extracurriculum activi- 
lies in speech. Peins (81) reported on the textbooks in speech used in 
certain elementary schools of Atlanta, Dallas, Denver, Houston, Indian- 
apolis, Oakland, and Rochester. Eisenstadt (30) surveyed the work done 
in speech at the junior colleges in New Jersey. He found that speech in- 
struction was well-established in the curriculum, with wide variations in 
courses, but that too little provision was made for corrective work. 
McCrery (71) inquired into the extent and nature of speech training in 
the curriculums of 140 accredited colleges of engineering and science. He 
indicated that the majority of reporting schools required some speech 
training. Lang (67) presented,a historical account of the pedagogical 
practices of the Society of Jesus in the teaching of rhetoric. 

Several studies of certification requirements were reported, From data 
in Armstrong and Stinnett’s Certification Requirements for School Per- 
sonnel in the United States and Woellner and Wood’s Requirements for 
Certification of Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, and Administrators, 
Pettas and Horowitz (85) compiled the speech requirements for state 
certification of elementary- and secondary-school teachers of subjects other 
than. speech. Under the auspices of the Speech Association of America. 
Robinson (88) conducted a survey to determine the requirements for 
certification of secondary-school teachers of speech in the various states. 
Thru information secured from state divisions of special education and data 
in A Manual of Certification Requirements, Irwin (53) surveyed the requi- 
sites for certification in speech and hearing therapy in the several states- 
Konigsberg (64) reported on a nationwide questionnaire study under- 
taken by a committee of the Speech Association of America to determine 
the conditions of certification and employment of speech teachers in the 
high schools. Trauernicht (98) conducted a questionnaire study of the 
colleges providing training for teachers of speech and of state departments 
of public instruction which determine the conditions of certification © 
teachers. Her report contained data on speech requirements for graduation, 
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methods and courses of instruction, and state requirements. Bronstein 
and Ogilvie (13) investigated the practices in 76 cities of over 100,000 
population relative to the attitude of administrators toward the oral 
examination of teacher candidates. They sought to determine chiefly 
whether certain speech deficiencies and variant pronunciations militated 
against a candidate’s chances of securing an appointment. 

Emery (31) presented a progress report on the status of educational 
television, including notes on how the channels were reserved for non- 
commercial educational organizations, the extent of applications, and the 
work of functioning advisory committees in the various localities. Knower 
and Newhouse (62) reported on the frequency with which speech is 
chosen as a major for a bachelor’s degree, the number of schools conferring 
the degree, the geographical distribution of degree-conferring institutions, 
and the relation of size and type of institution to the number of degrees 
conferred in speech. Knower and Richmond (63) analyzed the biographical 
data in two speech directories to determine certain characteristics of mem- 
bers of the Speech Association of America. Among the items reported were 
employment classifications, geographic areas represented, fields of primary 
and related interests, institutions from which advanced degrees were 
received, and membership in other professional organizations. ] 

Considerable research was undertaken in the history of speech education. 
Ehninger (29) reported on current trends in independent research in this 
area and discussed likely studies for future inquiry. Kramer (65) pre- 
sented historical notes on the development of the Eastern Public Speaking 
Conference (now the Speech Association of the Eastern States). A co- 


Operative research undertaking was completed in late 1954. Under the 
h Association of America, Wallace (102) edited the 


n in America, a carefully documented book con- 
by a panel of authorities in speech and drama. 
The following chapter titles, selected at random, suggest the nature and 
Scope of the contents: “English Backgrounds of Rhetoric, The Elocu- 
tionary Movement and Its Chief Figures.” “The Rise of Experimental 
Phonetics,” “Origin and Development of Departments of Speech,” and 


Dramatics in the High Schools, 1900-1925. 


auspices of the Speec 
Tistory of Speech Educatio 
laining 28 essays prepared 


Studies in Rhetoric 


Several articles published during the past three years have contributed 
lo a fuller understanding of the art of rhetoric. Bryant (14) re-examined 
the definition, functions. and scope of rhetoric, and considered its place 
4 c Keesey (55) analyzed the Lawson 


In the total enterprise of learning. Y 
al theory. 


“eclures to determine their place and importance in rhetoric 
He found Lawson’s method essentially eclectic, his style occasionally 
redundant, and the organization of materials sometimes faulty. Van- 


Taegen (100) reassessed the persistent theme relating to the “natural” 
and “mechanical” methods of delivery. with particular reference to 
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Thomas Sheridan's philosophy of elocution. He concluded that Sheridan 
was clearly associated with the natural school. Pence (82) assessed the 
strength and weakness of Richard Whately's treatment of logical proof 
as set forth in Part I of Rhetoric and in sections of Elements of Logic. 
Pence pointed to Whately's clear distinction between arguments from 
example and arguments from analogy and praised his development of 
the concept of burden of proof. Edney (27) evaluated Whately's theory 
of dispositio, pointing up the treatment accorded selection, adaptation, 
order, placement, and proportionment of the modes of proof in the body 
of a speech. Nadeau (15) concluded that the Talaean rhetorics limited 
sharply the classical influence of Farnaby's Index Rhetoricus and that 
the Ramian forces represented by those rhetorics eventually converted 
the Index into an influential treatise of tropes and schemes. Clark (19) 
discussed the nature of progymnasmata (exercises in writing and speaking) 
and commented particularly on the guides written by Theon, Hermogenes; 
and Aphthonius. Nadeau (74) prepared a translation of the Greek text 
of the Progymnasmata of Aphthonius upon which various works in rhet- 
oric were in part founded. Nadeau (73) also traced the evolution of 
oratorical formulas, or speech patterns, and indicated their vogue in 
seventeenth-century England, especially in the grammar-school texts 
of John Clarke, Thomas Farnaby, and Thomas Blount. Newman (77) 
evaluated Joshua Steele’s Prosodia Rationalis (1775) and traced its in- 
fluence on the development of speech education. 

In a philosophical analysis of the distinction between the verbal and 
the nonverbal, Burke (15) claimed the key to be in the fact that 
language adds the peculiar possibility of the Negative. Subsequently 
Burke (16) issued an addendum based in part on the responses to the 
original three-part essay. Osgood (80) edited a detailed analysis © 
various approaches to the language process. This was a report of the 
1953 summer seminar sponsored by the Committee on Linguistic 
Psychology of the Social Science Research Council. , 

Thru examination of original sources, Scanlan (89) continued his 
study of the principles and practice of rhetoric adopted by the Nazi 
rhetoricians and party officials. In addition, he (90) presented evidence 
to show that official speakers of the Nazi movement did not, as £^" 
erally believed, always receive full, regimented cooperation and support 
of the party's own local leaders. 


s an 


Discussion and Debate 

course Y? 
not sign" 
th lectur? 


discussio? 
of rect 


Eglash (28) conducted a teaching-methods experiment in a 
psychology. He found that achievement on course content was 
ficantly different in group discussion classes as compared wi 
classes. Morale was higher, however, in the lecture than in the 
class. Guetzkow, Kelly, and McKeachie (39) made a comparison 
tation, discussion, and tutorial methods in college teaching. They foun 
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no significant differences for the three methods of teaching in terms of 
educational outcome. At the beginning of the experiment there was 
a slight preference among the teachers for the discussion method; the 
final results, however, did not bear out the preferences. Hare’s experi- 
ment (44) with Boy Scouts supported in general the previous findings 
that Participatory leadership is more effective as a device for changing 
opinion than supervisory leadership. 

Donaldson (23) described an experimental scheme of round-table 
debates followed by a tournament in use in the East Central District of 
the Missouri High School Debating League. Schug (93) conducted a 
questionnaire study to determine the attitude of secondary-school officials 
in Pennsylvania toward debate, and of administrators and teachers in 
related areas outside the field of speech in colleges thruout the country. 

He (92) also found thru a questionnaire study that debaters tended 
to move to positions more favorable to the side upheld, and that there is 
a stronger tendency for the negative debaters to shift to attitudes more 
favorable to their own side than for the affirmative to do so. Barber (5) 
concluded that, in general, the respondents to his questionnaire agreed 
with the recommendations submitted by the Speech Association of 
America to the North Central Association regarding the conduct of 
forensic contests. 

Brandenburg and Neal (11) reported on several technics used at Air 
University to measure both qualitatively and quantitatively the contri- 
bution of student participants in discussion activities. In a report on 
the 1952 sessions of the Committee on Discussion and Group Methods 
of the Speech Association of America, Keltner and others (58) set 
forth basic principles of measurement of the discussion process and of 
leadership and participation in the activity. Crowell (20) investigated 
the use of rating scales in courses in discussion at the college level and 
found that about half the teachers do not use scales as teaching devices. 


Training and Evaluation 


Four studies dealt with the evaluation of organized instruction. The 
Most general of these concerned a speech course at Air University (22). 
he students were rated on 12 characteristics (voice, language, knowledge 
of subject, and the like) after each of four speeches delivered during 
the course. The mean ratings from performance to performance showed 
Significant improvement. Young (106) reported a study dealing specifi- 
cally with vocabulary growth, comparing the effects of listening, silent 
Teading, and oral reading. Vocabulary gains from listening, were signifi- 
cantly smaller than the gains produced by the other two methods. Nelson 
and Vandermeer (76) made an experimental comparison of the rela- 
tive effectiveness of four sound tracks accompanying an instructional 
: m in meteorology. The tracks differed in respect to such d "i 
ength of sentences, simplicity of vocabulary. and the use of persona 
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pronouns. The results did not reveal clear-cut differences. Kelly and 
Steer (56) reported an interesting experimental study of the retention 
of improvement in voice communications. The subjects were 176 male 
students in a public speaking course at Purdue University. The experi- 
mental group received two hours of training in radio-telephone voice 
communication technics. Experimental and control subjects were given 
four intelligibility tests, conducted in high-level noise: before the train- 
ing period, immediately after, 65 days after the second test. and 100 
days after the second test. About one-fourth of the subjects were tested 
again 365 days after the second test. The experimental subjects were 
Íound to be consistently superior to the controls on the post-training 
lests. The authors noted that the study deals with a highly specialized 
form of communication accompanied by simple and direct instruclions. 
In other words, it remains to be seen whether equally durable results 
can be demonstrated for the more general type of speech instruction. 

A study bearing upon the relative importance of various aspects of 
speech instruction was reported by Huckleberry (52). He was secking 
information which might prove helpful in organizing a course in public 
speaking, and so he conducted a questionnaire survey among college 
and high-school teachers of speech on the relative importance which 
they assigned to 15 features of speech behavior, including such elements 
as articulation, voice quality, and bodily activity. He found a rather 
wide spread among the mean ratings given the various elements and 
fairly high rank order correlations between them and ratings provided 
by groups of college freshmen. According to the teacher ratings, CoP” 
viction (sincerity), organization of material, and poise ranked highest 
in order of importance; rate, posture, rhythm, voice pitch, and voice 
quality ranked lowest. 

Occasionally an experimental evaluation of some element of sp 
appears. Glasgow (37) presented recordings of prose and poetic literature 
to high-school students and then tested them for comprehension of the 
information in the materials. Two modes of speaking were employed. 
One was called “good-intonation” style and in all respects represente 
good oral interpretation of literature. The other was the same, except 
that it was delivered in monopitch—on a single note without detectable 
deviation. Comprehension for good intonation was superior to monopilch 
by about 10 percent, the difference being statistically significant. — . 

Three other studies dealt with voice and related aspects of speaking: 
Dreher and Bragg (26) were interested in the ability of people to judg 
voices. Recorded samples were played back at distorting speeds—1? 
fast or too slow—and the listener was asked to restore the normality ° 
the voice by adjusting the speed of the turntable. Dreher (25) also g 
vestigaled the ability of listeners to detect pitch changes. Spriestersbac 
and Curtis (96) examined a number of studies for evidence concern"? 
the inconsistency of misarticulation found in defective speech. an da 
cussed the pedagogical implications of research trends. 
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Experimental Studies of Communication 


This division covers those studies which were concerned with factors 
and conditions which influence the style or effectiveness of verbal com- 
munications. The investigations were experimental and involved the use 
of measures of audience reaction such as retention tests, attitude scales, 
or other objective indexes. Among the factors investigated were modes 
of communication, credibility of the source of a communication, skill 
of the speaker, and difficulty and organization of the material presented. 
A review and analysis of studies of this type appeared recently (49). 

A continuing interest in the relative effectiveness of auditory and visual 
communications was shown in three studies. Beighley (7) studied the 
effect of four variables, among them mode of communications, on listener 
Comprehension. He found comprehension thru reading superior to com- 
Prehension thru listening. In another report, Beighley (8) summarized 
certain experimental studies dealing with the effect of organization of 
material and skill of the speaker on comprehension. Haugh (47) did 
an experimental comparison of reading and listening to radio drama 
aS a means of imparting information and changing attitudes. His subjects 
Were students in the eleventh grade, and the materials presented concerned 
various minority groups in America: Orientals, Jews, and Negroes. As 
regards the amount of information possessed by the subjects immediately 
after presentation of the material, reading radio drama was found to be 
More effective than listening to it. However, after an interval of seven 
Weeks there was no longer a significant difference. Only small changes 
of attitude resulted, and there was no significant difference in this re- 
Spect between the two methods. Henneman (48) presented a theoretical 
Comparison of the advantages and disadvantages of visual and auditory 
Perception. 

The credibility of the source of a communication (ethos) has long 
been considered an important factor in persuasion. This. belief has 
Teceived support from modern experiments in communication, one of 
the more recent of which was carried out by Hovland and Weiss (51). 

aterials on a variety of subjects were presented in writing to groups 
of subjects. In some cases the material was ascribed to a high credibility 
Source, such as an eminent scientist or a reputable magazine; in other 
Cases, to a low credibility source such as a gossip columnist or an ob- 
Viously biased newpaper. Retention and change of opinion were used as 
Criteria of effectiveness. With respect to the amount of information com- 
™unicated to the subjects there was no significant difference between the 
two types of sources. As regards the immediate impact upon the opinions 
of the subjects there was a difference in favor of the high credibility 
Sources, Another sample of opinion was taken after an interval of four 
Weeks, and it was found that the difference had virtually disappeared; 
that is, the net change of opinion at that time was about the same for 

9 two types of Konto. The authors thought that the elimination of 
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the difference was due to forgetting the source, or more probably, to 
disassociation of content from the original source. Seeking experimental 
support for this explanation, Kelman and Hovland (57) carried out a 
follow-up study in which at the time of the delayed test one-half the 
subjects were reminded of the source of the communication which 
they had received three weeks previously. Again the high credi- 
bility source showed a greater immediate impact on opinion than did 
the low credibility source, and this difference disappeared after a period 
of time among the unreminded subjects. Among the reminded subjects 
the difference tended to persist. This provided another demonstration 
of source credibility as a factor in persuasion, and seemed to confirm 
the investigators’ view that forgetting or disassociation operates as à 
limiting influence on this factor. 

The effects on communication of other variables have been investigated. 
Hovland and Mandell (50) compared an argumentative communication 
in which the conclusion to be drawn was explicitly stated by the speaker 
with one in which the communicator presented information and arguments 
and allowed the audience to draw its own conclusion. The former 
produced a significantly greater effect on the opinions of the audience. 
Pilkinson, Paulson, and Sikkink (35) reported the effect of the political 
attitude of the listener on his reaction to political speeches. Retention 
was the criterion, and it was found that the listener remembered better 
those statements which conformed to his bias than those which ran 
counter to his bias. The trend held when the listener was equally familiar 
with the pro and anti statements, prior to hearing the speech; it was 
more marked among the Republicans than the Democrats; and it was 
not consistently affected by two modes of presentation which were € 
signed to aggravate the effect of bias. Some follow-up studies on the 
composition of argumentative speeches have been reported. In one E: 
these (36) some evidence was found favoring the use of authoritative 
quotations, altho the trend was not statistically significant. Two repe! 
tions (36) of Sponberg's earlier study (95) of the relative effectiveness 
of climax and anticlimax order did not produce significant differences: 
but when the results of the three studies were combined, the trends seeme 
to favor anticlimax order. Janis and Feshbach (54) studied three com” 
munications on dental hygiene that involved different degrees of feat 
appeal. The communications were equally effective as conveyances ° 
factual information, but apparently the one using the least fear appen 
produced the greatest amount of conformity to good dental bye i 
practices. Schachter and Hall (91) observed that a listener’s age A 


n the behavior of the 
expe” 


egre? 


a persuasive speech depends sometimes upo 
members of the audience. They were able to de 
mentally by setting up conditions designed to impose varying © 
of social restraint upon the listener’s tendency to cooperate wit a 
speaker. Pence (83) reported a study of the effect of repetitio” 


attitude shift and recall. 
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E Two studies were concerned with communications in business and 
industry. Angrist (1) made a survey of communicative activities such as 
recruiting new employees and leading a group discussion of 273 execu- 
tives. The results include data on the frequency, value, and degree of 
difficulty of each activity. Dahle (21) carried out three experiments on 
the relative effectiveness of various ways of conveying information, using 
as subjects college students, employees in industry, and business em- 
ployees. Results indicated the following ranking, from most to least 
effective: oral and written combined, oral only, written only, bulletin 
board, “grapevine” only. 

Research continued on problems dealing with spoken communica- 
tions in the armed services, particularly in connection with aviation. 
Black (9) reported a study of the intelligibility of words heard in quiet 
and also in high-level noise. Familiarity and position of the accent were 
among the conditions contributing to word intelligibility. The author 
listed 18 sounds which seemed to enhance word intelligibility and seven 
sounds which apparently hindered it. Black and Tomlinson (10) studied 
the physiological effects upon a speaker of a sustained period of loud 
talking. Their chief criterion was the oxygen-carbon dioxide balance of 
the blood. Wilson (104) developed instrumentation to measure the 
effect of motor activity upon listening when the two were carried on 


concurrently in high-level noise. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Foreign Languages 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 


Mosr important among the general bibliographies published since 1951 
are those by Powers (59), Tharp (73), and Van Eenenaam (80, 81). A 
comprehensive annotated bibliography on the teaching of foreign languages 
in the elementary grades was included by Andersson (3) in his monograph 
on this subject in 1953. Special annotated bibliographies of audio-visual 
aids, especially films and slides, have appeared regularly in the Modern 
Language Journal in a department headed by José Sánchéz. 

Judging from the distribution of titles in the various bibliographies (of 
which representative articles are cited below), the student of trends in 
foreign language teaching should have no difficulty concluding that the 
last three years have witnessed a high level of interest in the following: 
the teaching of languages in the elementary grades (7, 19, 20, 22, 23, 
26, 41, 51, 52, 55, 78, 79); the development of the aural-oral abilities 
as objectives (1, 8, 12, 45, 46, 68); the creation of s 
language laboratories (15, 21, 27); 
to the life adjustment objectives and general education movement (4s 
11, 18, 17, 18, 28, 32, 33, 37, 71, 75, 93, 94, 85): and the applica- 
tion of linguistics and semantics to the teaching process (9, 12, 69). 

Committees of the American Association of 
lished their recommendations in 1954. The 
favored the development and üse of 
use of items of the definition or situation type in objective examinations. 
The Committee on Textbooks (31) based its recommendations on 473 
replies to a questionnaire sent to secondary schools and colleges. The 
returns favored the inclusion of cultural content, especially area study 
materials, and a less technical and more functional treatment of grammar. 

The report by White and others (88) on the status of and practices 
in the teaching of foreign languages in the public elementary schools of 
the United States surveyed the field as of January 1953. The use of the 


vernacular languages in education was the subject of a special monograph 
published for UNESCO (77) in 1953. 


pecially equipped 
orientation of language teaching 


Teachers of German pub- 
Committee on Tests (38) 
aural-oral tests and the increased 


Vocabulary 


A word count of special significance for teachers of Spanish is that 
developed under the auspices of the Superior Educational Council of the 
University of Puerto Rico (63). It is based upon a count of over | 
million running words, with special attention to contemporary communi- 
cation and to children’s needs in oral expression, Of interest to teachers 
of Latin is the list of 7000 Latin-English cognates made by Regenos (60)- 
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In an experiment involving 490 college students, Kale (34) found that 
paired lists of English-Russian nouns and verbs were learned best when 
ilustrated with sound motion pictures instead of still pictures, and were 
learned better when illustrated with still pictures than when presented 
without illustration. 


Bilingualism 


Among the few recent studies of the neurophysiological mechanisms 
of speech in young children is that of Penfield (54) in which he stresses 
the importance of beginning a second language in childhood if ability to 
Speak a foreign language is to be acquired readily. Patterning in chil- 
dren's language learning was investigated by Leopold (39). The teaching 
of English as a foreign language in Puerto Rico was described from the 
Viewpoint of reading by Machuca (42). Of interest to students of the 
Problem of bilingualism and second language teaching are the two docu- 
ments, Modern Languages in the Schools (76) and The Use of Vernacular 


Languages in Education (77). 


Evaluation 


According to Spaulding (72), the school grade in which French is 
begun has little influence on achievement in the language as measured by 
the Cooperative French Test. According to Walsh (86), the arrangement 
of items in order of difficulty on the College Board foreign language 
tests enables the brighter students to show what they know without 
penalizing the weaker ones. 

As in former years, Buros’ The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
(10) is the most authoritative and reliable guide to the selection of pub- 
ished objective tests in the foreign languages, The 1953 edition contains 
Complete descriptions and critical evaluations of new tests as well as 
revisions of older ones. The languages covered are French, Greek, German, 
‘talian, Latin, Spanish, and English as a foreign language. The trend 
In objective testing seems to be toward examinations scorable by machine, 
toward more frequent use of items of the life-situation type, and toward 
the increasing use of tests of aural comprehension. . 

That progress in a language already begun can be greatly motivated by 
the discriminating use of guidance-placement examinations is evident 
‘Tom the findings reported by Schenck (66) from a 20-year experiment 
involving 12.450 students of French and Spanish at the University of 

isconsin, The use of such tests apparently serves not only to stimulate 
achievement, but also to reduce the percent of failures and drop-outs. 

* administration of guidance-placement examinations enabled 52 per? 
Cent of the students to achieve the traditional standards with an average 
Saving of 10 credits in elementary and intermediate courses. These kat 
Were free to apply either to work in other fields or to more advance 
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courses in the languages themselves. The study also reports good mes 
for students enrolled in intensive courses. However, since the intens : 
and traditional courses were not equated in terms of number of go? 
hours with the language, objective comparisons are difficult to mee 
Incidentally, the study confirms previous investigations which show : e 
beginners taught by American-born and American-trained — 
make somewhat higher achievement test Scores than those taught y 
instructors who speak the language natively. This finding seems to [3 
gest that the unique qualifications of foreign-born instructors and ir 
formants might be reserved for intermediate and advanced courses. 


From the scores of 86 Pupils on 11 tests during a four-year experi- 
ment in Esperanto as an 


that the pupils who started wi - 
knowledge of French, whereas those who started with French acquire 
a better active command of the language. As an introduction to French, 
Esperanto seemed to favor less intelligent pupils more than brighter ones. 

From a correlation of .59 between English and Spanish test scores 
concluded that students tend to 
proportion to the mastery they possess of their 


Using the transfer examination grades of 28] grammar-school pupils 
aged 11 as predictive criteria, Emmett and Wilmut (16) correlated these 
with the same pupils’ school certificate examination marks obtained five 
years later. Grades for Latin, French, English, and mathematics were pre- 


dicted better than grades for other subjects, sometimes with correlations 
as high as .78. 


Passages in Dutch and Earl 
questions in Modern English, we 
(40) in constructing an acad 


Y Middle English, with multiple-choio? 
re used by Lindgren, Gilberg, and Crosby 
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Surveys 


. The investigations conducted to date by the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation (30) under a grant of $120,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation 
were summarized by Parker (53). His monograph is mainly a summary 
and interpretation of research done in previous years, supplemented by 
more recent data on the teaching of languages in the elementary grades, 
in the armed forces, and in private industry. As a discussion guide and 
work paper, the monograph contains the facts needed in stating the case 
of the foreign languages clearly to the public. 

Data on the status of foreign language teaching in the elementary 
grades were reported by Mildenberger (48) in March 1954, two years 
after the much publicized address by McGrath (41) recommending the 
teaching of languages in the lower school. More recent data for 1954 
were published in the November 1 issue of Newsweek, which stated that 
1000 elementary schools in 40 states were teaching foreign languages 
lo some 200,000 children. At least 110 of these programs had been 


launched in the last year. 

An excellent review of the elementary-school langu 
the beginning of the century was published by Van 
October 1954. Because of the rapid spread of intere 
Hispania, as the official organ of the American Associ 
Spanish and Portuguese, established a special department on Spanish in 
the elementary grades under the editorship of Stephen L. Pitcher. 

According to a survey published by Mildenberger (49), 83 percent of 
the colleges and universities which grantethe BA degree have a foreign 
language degree requirement, but only 30 percent have a foreign language 
entrance requirement. In general, the students’ supply of units seems to 
exceed the colleges’ demands. Similar data were reported by the Modern 


Language Association of America (58). The listing of foreign language 

: ERU 3 " 

requirements of 64 universities and colleges in the state of New York 
should be of practical value to 


by Pfeffer, Mayo, and Hollenstine (57) 


guidance officers and counselors. 
Reviewing college entrance requirements in the light of the size of 


the majority of the nation’s secondary schools (some three-fourths enroll 
fewer than 300 students), Blayne and Kaulfers (6) recommended the 
use of guidance-placement tests in college and permission to repeat courses 
where necessary without loss of credit. 

The status of methods courses for prospective language teachers was 
the subject of an intensive investigation by Thomas (74) in 1952. On 
the basis of returns received on a questionnaire sent to 431 instructors 
in 309 institutions of the United States, the author reported that special 
methods courses in the teaching of modern languages are given in 69 
Percent of the institutions. Almost two-thirds of all courses are given 
or one semester for two or three hours a week. The average enrolment per 
class ranged from 6.8 to 8.2 students. Problems revealed in small colleges 
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suggested the desirability of increasing the functional value of the offerings 
thru such means as class visitations; interviews with successful teachers; 
use of teachers and professors in other departments as resource personnel; 
and employment of instructors with special competence in language, 
education, and psychology, as well as successful teaching experience in 
both high school and college. 

Returns on a questionnaire submitted to 60 students of beginning 
Greek at Harvard led Willis (89) to conclude: (a) students trained at 
private preparatory schools are more likely to study Greek in college 
than graduates of public high schools; (b) students who have had Latin 
in school seem more likely to study Greek than those who have not; (c) 
language requirements for the AB have little influence on enrolment in 
Greek; (d) previous reading of Greek literature in translation was given 
by 76 percent of the students as the reason for enrolling in Greek; (e) 
most of the encouragement to study Greek came from students, less from 
parents, and least from teachers. 

Class size and placement practices in colleges of the United States 
were surveyed by Reid and Duncan (61). Returns on a questionnaire 
from 74 colleges and universities across the country indicated that the 
average class size is above 20, with 15 to 25 students as the most com- 
monly mentioned preferred size. Of the 74 institutions studied, 29 place 
their students automatically, but placement on the basis of some kin 
of test is a common practice. , 

Enrolment trends in foreign languages were the subject of an intensive 
study by Kaulfers (36), who drew on statistics from the Biennial Survey 
of Education. The study showed that if the same percent of high-schoo 
students were enrolled in the foreign languages today as in 1933, the 
number of teachers and pupils would be almost twice as great 2$ it 18 
at present. Foreign language enrolments have been decreasing at the rale 
of 1 percent per year. French and Latin enrol less than half as large 
a percent of students as they did in 1933. German has been the heaviest 
loser. At midcentury the state with the highest percent of enrolment Jn 
languages was Massachusetts (45.4 percent), and the lowest was Arkans2? 
with 5.5 percent. Separate tables showing the status of the various language? 
in the 48 states and the District of Columbia are included in the study: 
Altho no fundamental research into the history of foreign language ar 
ing was published during the last three years, a commentary on the teac? 
ing of Latin in historical perspective was written by Roehm (64)- 


Several questions commonly asked by laymen were answered by 
fers (35) in terms of the research available to date: Is there a lang 
talent? (No, not apart from general intelligence.) Does one have "s M 
especially intelligent to learn a second language? (Good intelligence help ; 
but interest fortified by a will to learn works wonders.) Is there 4 


4ER 


fe 
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method of learning a second language? (Research shows only that 
we learn what we do.) Do children learn languages more readily than 
adults? (They seem to develop a good accent more readily than adults 
and are less self-conscious in oral expression, but have no demonstrable 
Disohags over them otherwise.) How early can a child safely begin 
pud ker mg (uer age four, provided that he can 
peers in his native tongue.) 
x reviewing the research applicable to college language teaching, 
Kaulfers (37) offered eight recommendations for the improvement of 
instruction in colleges and universities. These included the use of 
guidance-placement tests; rapid promotion of gifted or especially inter- 
ested students; adoption of a unifying theme for each semester of language 
instruction; world literature courses for small colleges, offering credit 
according to the language in which the individual student’s reading is 
done; more effective use of audio-visual aids and tests of the aural-oral 
abilities; encouragement of honors students to do a part of their reading 
in liberal arts courses in a foreign language; sponsorship of travel-study 
groups abroad; and a more realistic differentiation of upper division and 
graduate offerings to make them as serviceable to secondary-school teachers 


as they now are to candidates for professorships. 
Foreign Languages in the Elementary Schools 


conduct, and content of foreign. 
ls are so numerous that only 
r a comprehensive list of refer- 


i Articles describing the introduction, 
anguage offerings in elementary schoo 


representative reports can be cited here. Fo: 
ences, the reader is referred to the classified, annotated bibliographies by 


Andersson (3) and Van Eenenaam (80, 81). In general, the following 
observations are confirmed by the literature of the field. 

; Programs sometimes owe their origin to the initiative of parents, some- 
times to the voluntary services of a high-school teacher of foreign lan- 
guages (14), occasionally to the initiative of an elementary-school teacher 
willing to carry a foreign language club or class as an extra activity, and 
at times to the initiative of a sympathetic pri : 

Enrolments range from fewer than 10 pupils in a single school of a 
Community to 75,000 pupils in Los Angeles under the leadership of Ruth 
Ginsberg. The best-known city program involving instruction in more than 
two languages, and enrolling over 4000 pupils, is that inaugurated in 
Washington, D. C., by Emilie M. White (87, 88). 

Classes are frequently staffed by volunteers from among elementary- 
School teachers provided with refresher courses or special inservice work- 
Shops (50). Sometimes high-school teachers volunteer to initiate and 
Conduct the program until a special elementary-school staff can be de- 
veloped (14). Employment of teachers especially for the purpose is not 
usual (2). Large community programs like that developed in San Diego 
under the direction of Margit McRae (43) often rely on a combination 
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of the foregoing, supplemented by traveling teachers. The larger the pro- 
gram, the greater is the need for expert guidance thru coordinators, in- 
service workshops, special refresher courses, traveling supervisors, or self- 
instructional audio-visual aids. 

Altho a few programs, like that of El Paso (62), begin foreign language 
work in the first grade, the commonest starting level is Grade IV. Average 
time allotments range from 15-minute periods below the third grade to 
20-minute periods in Grade III, to half-hour periods in Grades IV, V, 
and VI. Except in schools where the program is being experimentally 
introduced as a voluntary extracurriculum activity, the groups meet either 
daily or on alternate days. 

Most programs are open to all children. Almost all programs are volun- 
tary so far as pupil participation is concerned, altho Corpus Christi, 
Texas, requires Spanish of all pupils in Grades III thru VIII. In a few 
schools the classes are limited to superior children as a means of cur- 
riculum enrichment for the gifted. Ordinarily, even mentally retarded 
children can compete fairly successfully with others so long as the learning 
activities remain exclusively of the aural-oral mimicry type (35). In all 
activities involving symbolization (as in reading, spelling, generaliza- 
tions), however, they are at a serious disadvantage. 

Below Grade IV, the method of instruction is almost exclusively aural- 
oral, embodying the Froebelian principle of educative play thru dramatiza- 
tion, singing games, charades, informal dialogues, and object-identification 
games of the guess-what type. In the upper elementary grades, reading 
and writing are introduced gradually as children can profit from these 
activities. A central objective here is to enable the pupil to read an 
write all the foreign language that is already within his active comman 
and gradually to use reading as a key to new acquisitions. d 

Radio programs in Spanish for elementary-school children have prove 
successful in several communities (67). Miami provided daily 10-minute 
radio broadcasts of Spanish lessons to fifth graders in 35 schools. El Paso 
broadcast Spanish programs three times a week to the fourth-, fifth-, sixth- 
seventh-, and eighth-grade classes of 17 schools. In Cleveland, weekly 
20-minute lessons in French and Spanish were broadcast successfully i 
elementary-school classes under the guidance of voluntary teachers. The 
radio material is usually recorded on tape beforehand. a 

Television has also been used successfully (1). In Washington, D. E 
foreign language classes received weekly 15-minute TV lessons in Frenos 
or Spanish. After-school lessons in French were provided on television $ 
Schenectady. Probably the most popular after-school TV program an 
Spanish for younger children is the *Fun To Learn about Latin Aden 
broadcast conducted by Manuel Guerra (24) in Buffalo. Its audienc? 
appeal ratings have closely paralleled those of the children's progr 
“Howdy Doody.” 

So far, staffing new programs has not proved difficult; but not all ag 
riculum workers have accepted these programs as an integral, continuing 
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part of the elementary-school curriculum. The year 1954 witnessed the 
establishment of numerous workshops and summer training programs, as 
well as the calling of numerous conferences to solve these and related 
problems. By the end of 1954 almost every national, regional, or state 
organization of foreign language teachers had created a special section 
devoted to foreign languages in the elementary schools. 

To date, objective, quantitative evaluations of foreign language achieve- 
ment at the elementary-school level have not been published. In one case a 
25-percent increase in high-school foreign language enrolments was attrib- 
uted to the elementary-school foreign language program. In another, 
promotion of elementary-school graduates to more advanced courses in 
the junior-senior high school was cited as evidence of success. Evaluation 
is part of the experimental program now being conducted in Lawrence 
under a grant of $10,000 from the University of Kansas. 


Summary 


Judging from the professional literature of the past three years, foreign 
language teaching has adopted the ability to understand and speak a 
second language as a central linguistic objective. Developments in the 
field of tests and methods confirm this view, as does the increasing 
interest in audio-visual aids and in laboratories for language practice with 
recording as well as reproducing machines. Interest in applying the 
principles of semantics and of modern linguistics to elementary and inter- 
mediate instruction is growing, but experimentation has not yet reached 
the stage where its results can be appraised in quantitative terms. 

Evidence of improved liaison between high-school teachers and univer- 
sity departments of foreign language exists in the publication of news- 
letters like those edited by Skiles (70) at the University of Kentucky and 


an Horne (82) at the University of Illinois. These supplement the 


information bulletins published by such national organizations as the 


American Association of Teachers of French (5). 

Area studies have apparently come into their own as an integral part 
of the foreign language program—sometimes as the whetstone for sharpen- 
ing the linguistic skills in reading, writing, and speaking in elementary 
as well as intermediate classes. 

At the high-school level, school-sponsored student travel abroad has 
been continued. Efforts to “put the languages on the map” thru classroom 
activities that can easily be converted into a program for a school or com- 
munity audience have also been continued. By far the most significant 
development of the past three years, however, is the spread of interest in 
foreign language teaching in the lower elementary grades. The next five 
Years will doubtless determine to what extent foreign language teaching 
in the elementary schools is to become part of the public-school curriculum. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Music 


CHARLES LEONHARD 


Tae period covered by this report can be characterized as a time of 
burgeoning interest and heightened effort in research in music education. 
The music education profession seems to have arrived at the conclusion 
that only valid research can supply the answers to many of the pressing 
problems confronting music education in a rapidly changing world, for 
it is showing increasing concern with both the problem and the product 
of research. Tangible evidence of this concern and interest is found in 
the establishment in 1953 of the Journal of Research in Music Education 


by Music Educators National Conference. 

Several members of the profession have discussed problen 
Jones and Evans (31) described areas of music education needing 
research attention and posed specific problems to be approached from 
the point of view of the most effective presentation of music to children. 
Britton (6) suggested a comprehensive frame of reference for research in 
music education and proposed criteria for the selection of research pro^- 
lems. He deplored the continued emphasis on survey studies and recom- 
mended more research on problems of a musical nature. Morgan 
described the research process and urged the adoption of a research at- 


titude on the part of all teachers of music. 
a 


as for research. 


Philosophy and Esthetics 


areas of 
]lectua 
her 


Philosophy and esthetics are being increasingly recognized as 


e for music education. Langer (36) constructed an inte 
ng to artina continuation 0 
ew Key. She treate! 

f the severa 
d medium: 


importanc 
framework for philosophical studies relati 
study of symbolism that began with Philosophy in a N: 
the nature of art and its relation to feeling, the autonomy o 
arts and their fundamental unity, the function of subjectmatter an h 
and the epistemological problems of artistic communication and put 3 
Her work represents an achievement with meaning, challenge, and sign! 
cance for those who would derive sound basic concepts for music educatio 
Schoen (58) presented a critical commentary on Langer's views rega" E 
the problem of meaning in music. He established his essential aa 
with the symbolic theory of art but voiced his disapproval of her tence 

to deprecate the position of psychologists and their contribution to a 50 

and verifiable theory of the meaning of art. the 
Pratt (52) considered the inadequacies of current notions about i 
ationship between emotion and music. He concluded that musie ci 


rel : 
e a language of emotion but that music merely soun 


no literal sens 
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way emotions feel. Clarke (13), treating the problem of musical com- 
munication, divided music into three types: (a) lyrical, where an attempt 
is made to express individual emotion; (b) dramatic, where conflict of 
characters occurs; and (c) epic, which affirms the voice of the people. 
Leonhard (39) pointed out the widespread lack of emphasis on the esthetic 
value of music in the music education program and urged systematic 
effort to develop a dynamic and esthetically valid philosophy of music 
education. Earhart (16) also emphasized the need for increased attention 
to the esthetic value of music, especially in the elementary school. 


Psychology of Music 


„Altho the psychology of music does not fall strictly and completely 
Within the field of music education, it nevertheless represents a major 
Source of basic concepts and scientific data for the organization and con- 
duct of the music education program. Lundin (41) made a contribution 
of major significance with the first book on the subject to appear in 
the United States since 1940. Writing from the point of view of inter- 
behaviorism, an associationist theory of psychology, he sought to objectify 
the study of musical behavior and to strip it of its mentalistic concepts. 
He emphasized the lack of objective evidence for some of the conclusions 
of music psychologists and demonstrated that musical behavior is subject 
to the same principles and laws as other human behavior. 

Other studies are widely diversified both as to type of problem and 
technic. All, however, do have important implications for music education. 
Podolsky (50) reported on experimentation with music in the care of 
mental patients. Antrim (2) summarized research on mood reaction to 
music. Numerous studies were concerned with the relationships between 
Musical abilities and traits and other kinds of abilities and traits. Wheeler 
and Wheeler (68) in an investigation of the relationship between music 
reading ability and language reading ability, found the relationship positive 
but too low to be significant. They concluded that language reading 
achievement js more closely related to intelligence (r=.51) than music 
Teading achievement (r=.20). King (34) reported a positive relationship 
between music reading ability and intelligence. 

. Lehman (37) investigated the relationship of musical achievement to 
intelligence and to musical talent in first-year college students in elementary 
education. He found a closer relationship between talent and achievement 
(r=.41) than between intelligence and achievement (r—.23). In another 
study, using children from 6 to 12 years of age as subjects, Lehman (38) 

iscovered that musically superior subjects had an advantage over the 
musically inferior group in intelligence, motility rate, hearing, and basal 
metabolism. Isted (29) reported on the relationships between physical 
measurements and critical judgment of violin tone, and Gerren (22), on 
the relationship between intelligence and musicality and attitude toward 
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music. Hahn (23) proposed a technic for investigating the relationship 
between musical preference and personality structure. 

Several investigators concerned themselves with various kinds of 
responses to music. Ellis and Brighouse (17) studied the effect of music 
on the respiratory and heart rates. They found statistically significant 
increases in respiratory rate. One of the three selections used caused 
greater increases than the other two, but there was no correlation among 
the subjects’ changes during the three selections. Fisher and Fisher (19) 
noted marked signs of personal insecurity in subjects who reacted strongly, 
either favorably or unfavorably, to unfamiliar exciting dramatic music. 
Farnsworth (18) found consistency in rating “coldness” in violin playing 
when student groups heard pairs of recorded violin solos. 

The construction and standardization of tests and measures occupied 
the attention of several investigators. The Music Journal (45) reported 
the use of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank with musicians and music 
educators. Snapp (61) reported the development of a musicians interest 
inventory for use in vocational and educational guidance. Aliferis and 
Stecklein (1) described the development of an achievement test in music 
and proposed its use in counseling music students at the time of college 
entrance. Watkins and Farnum (67) developed a scale for evaluating the 
performance achievement of wind instrument players. Briggs (5) reported 
the development of an achievement test designed for use in the music 
education program at the graduate level. Buchanan (8) disclosed the 
construction of objective tests of performance in sight reading, melodic 
dictation, rhythmic dictation, and rhythmic reading. Whistler and Thorpe 
(69) described the development and standardization of a test of musical 
aptitude based on musical materials. They found no correlation between 
aptitude as measured by this test and intelligence. 


History of Music Education 


Altho the history of music education represents a fertile field for re- 
search, the work in that area has been unfortunately meager, and the 
subject has never received adequate attention in music-teacher preparation 
programs. The situation has been due, perhaps, to the scarcity of persons 
with the proper combination of skills and knowledge necessary for such 
research. Recently, however, music educators have become increasingly 
aware of the importance of historical research, and numerous studies have 
been initiated. 

Gary (21) traced the devclopment of musie in the Cincinnati schools 
from 1834 to the present. Carpenter (11) recorded the history of music 
in the curriculum of Oxford University during the Middle Ages. Her 
published report represents only a small portion ofa major work on music 
in medieval and renaissance universities How 1n. preparation, Sunderman 
(63) treated the development of music education in Massachusetts a 
1720 to 1864. Lowens and Britton (40) discussed the history of the firs 
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shape note tune book. Sunderman (64) described important aspects of 
supervisional and instructional practices in nineteenth-century school 
music in the United States. Harper (24) and Tennant (66) treated the 
history of music education in Iowa and in seven North Central states. 
W illhide (71) made a biographical study of Samuel Holyoke, a pioneer 
American music educator. Riley (56) dealt with theoretical treatises 
published between 1511 and 1756 on the playing of stringed instruments. 
John (30) recorded the history of vocal instruction books used in the 


schools of the United States. 


Curriculum 


Research on the music curriculum received major attention during this 
period. Several studies were fundamental in character and gave much 
needed consideration to the development of valid objectives for the music 
education program. The Music Educators National Conference provided 
excellent leadership in this area thru the work of the Commission on 
Accreditation in Music Education. 

Rush (57) called for increased attention to the purposes and objectives 
of music education. He delineated four types of responsibility for music 
education and formulated principles for the organization of the program. 


Fleming (20) derived a set of desirable elementary-school music activities 
and used them to determine the musical competencies required by ele- 
mentary-school teachers. On this basis she developed a statement of 
musical experiences which should be provided in music courses designed 
lor the preparation of elementary-school classroom teachers. House (26) 
evolved behavioral objectives for the program of music teacher preparation 
and propounded an original and far-reaching concept of experiences and 
their role in the attainment of objectiv 


es. Davidson and Leonhard (14) 
reported the development of the Consensus Study in Music Education 
designed to assist schools in delineating the objectives of the music pro- 
gram and in determining procedures for their accomplishment. Rafferty 
and Weigand (54) collected material dealing with the function of music 
in the secondary-school curriculum. Kintzer (35) developed objectives 
for the general education portion of the college music program and cited 
eight patterns for the organization of general education courses, Normann 
(46) protested the emphasis on practical courses in graduate music 
education programs and urged the organization of programs predicated 
upon the development of sound musicianship. m 

The Commission on Accreditation in Music Education of the Music 
Educators National Conference (44) presented curriculum outlines for the 
music teacher preparation program and prepared schedules for evaluat- 


ing the program. Peterson (48) analyzed min ges Wege mn 
: i colleges and universities an 
grams of music teacher pre} D 5 


paration J y 
evaluated them in relation to standards adopted by the Music Educators 
(32) described the development and current 


National Conference. Keller 
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status of state supervision of music and reviewed some of its accomplish- 
ments. Hodgson (25) identified problems in the administration of music 
programs in colleges and universities and suggested the standardization 
of musical offerings among colleges comparable to that achieved in other 
academic disciplines. Price (53) studied the percent of student participa- 
tion in organized music activities in 442 schools of the North Central 
Association. According to his findings, the mean percent of participation 
in schools of all sizes was only 46.7. Mean percents ranged from 37.0 in 
schools with enrolments between 501 and 1000 to 62.2 in schools with 
enrolments of 100 or fewer. 


Methods of Teaching 


Research on methods of teaching music remains generally inadequate. 
Altho progress has been made thru a few experimental studies and 
numerous efforts to apply by inference the findings of research in other 
fields, vast areas are still unprobed and uncharted. 

Smith (60) investigated the value of notated thematic materials for 
college students learning musical themes. He concluded that such materials 
are of value to all students and are most valuable for students with a high 
level of musical aptitude. Busse (10) reported an experiment in the use 
of recordings in teaching vocal music in the elementary school. He dis- 
covered that recordings greatly increased the effectiveness and efficiency 
of instruction. Hutton (27) found that visual materials, such as flash cards 
and slides, were of value in teaching sight singing. Keston (33) conducted 
a controlled evaluation of two methods of teaching music appreciation. 


His results indicated that instruction which utilizes commentary and dis- | 


cussion is superior to instruction in which music is listened to without 
comment. Christ (12) applied the principles and technics of language 
reading to the reading of rhythm notation. uu 
Brody (7) emphasized the importance of body-movement sensation in 
all human activity and applied this concept to several phases of music 
education. Polnauer (51) proposed that the technics of bio-mechanics be 
applied to the teaching of instruments to secure efficient playing and 
reduced teaching time. This would demand analyzing the muscular com- 
etencies involved and deducing the optimum combination of movements. 
Willheim (70) proposed the use of a deductive structural approach to the 
understanding of music in courses designed for the musical layman. 
Ihrke (28) urged greater use of music literature in music teaching. ` 
Reeves (55) derived learning principles from the theories of ue 
and Wheeler and related them to the development of musicianship. € 
(59) evolved principles from the psychology of learning and the ad ogy 
of music and applied them to the teaching of stringed instruments in classes. 
Duffield (15) reviewed the uses of audio-visual aids in Hera. mue 
Pitts (49) developed superior material on the pun or ms D 
education and prepared a classified list of available films with anno 
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Miscellaneous Studies 


en ar of studies which may be labeled sociological was reported. 
,in a study made to ascertain patterns of characteristics com- 
mon to successful conservatory music students, described in broad outline 
the average conservatory student. He attributed most student failures to 
personality deficiencies and recommended psychological screening of 
applicants for admission to conservatories and similar institutions. Becker 
(4) reported on the attitude of professional dance musicians toward their 
audience. He concluded that the musicians feel themselves to be different 
from their audience, resent the control of the audience over their work, 
feel isolated from society, and tend to increase their isolation thru self- 
segregation. Burmeister (9) studied community attitudes toward music 
education in the public schools. 

Stauffer (62) studied intonation flaws of wind instruments in a large 
ensemble. He urged more rigorous training in listening during the early 
musical experience of wind players. Appelman (3) described the physical 
changes which occur during the transition from the middle to the upper 
register of the singing voice. Moon (42) described a new system of musical 
notation which purports to simplify the musical score. Olson (47) gave 
precise technical treatment to sounds produced by musical instruments 
and the human voice and to the behavior of such sound in various kinds 


of rooms. 


Needed Research 


his review, one is impressed with the 
hich research in music education finds 
ducation is a complex field 


Upon approaching the end of t 
healthy and hopeful situation in w 
itself at the present time. To be sure, music e 
cutting across the boundaries of many subjectmatter areas. This complexity 
requires an uncommon diversity of approach and technic, and necessitates 
the collaboration of persons from various areas who are interested in and 
informed about music. It is indeed heartening to note the steadily increas- 
ing numbers of such persons. The recent great expansion of graduate 
study in music education is proving fruitful not only in the production of 
Significant research but also in the development of highly competent 


research workers. 

A review of the research reveals the need for further studies of the 
following types: (a) the application -of esthetic theories to musical be- 
havior, musical performance, music appreciation, and music teaching; 

ve imaginations of presentday 


(b) studies of the personalities and creati i 
Performers and composers; (c) studies of the genetic development of 


musical responsiveness; (d) f the factors determining preference 
in music; (e) studies of the ways in which music is used, experienced, and 
evaluated; (f) formulation of standards of value and application of these 
to contemporary music; g) historical studies of significant developments 
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jn music education; (h) continued development of tests and measures of 
music aptitude and achievement and more precise validation of such 
tests; (i) controlled experimentation on the value of different instructional 
materials and methods of teaching; (j) development of valid behavioral 
objectives for all levels of music education; (k) establishment of valid 
means for evaluating the outcomes of the music education program; (1) 
realistic appraisals of the contribution of music education to the objectives 
of general education at all levels; and (m) the application of psychological 


theories to the teaching of music. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Fine Arts 


FREDERICK M. LOGAN 


Arr teacher and artist alike are distrustful of the implications of the 
word research partly because the scholarly activity it represents is Tareis 
to their experience and to their education in art. This chapter is the worl 
of an art-trained teacher acting as scout, plotting out the territory as it 
seems valuable to art education. g 
There is a trend evident in the work of the art historians, estheticians. 
psychologists, psychoanalysts, anthropologists, and the other professional 
groups whose interests touch the arts, which can prove to be a stimulus 
to the teaching of art. This trend is one of starting with the artist, with 
the work of art in process, as a prime requisite to understanding art in 
the context of the particular field of inquiry the scholar is studying. Art 
people can contribute to, and share in, the social benefits of such studies. 


Esthetics and Criticism 


The effort to define art, to identify 
remote, theoretical activity 
society where esthetic va 


its qualities, continues, not as a 
of escapism, but as a necessity in a turbulent 


lues are appearing unexpectedly all the time. 
Munro (85) described a morphology of art as a descriptive study of 


esthetic forms. He said we have been so impatient to decide what the 
arts should be that we have neglected to find out what they are. He (84) 
stated that a prime requirement for estheticians is to achieve a rapport 
with artists’ objectives and processes of work. Langer’s book (67) de- 
veloped the thesis that art creates forms symbolic of human feeling. 

A dominant pattern of thought in esthetics urged the importance of 
cultural influence on the arts. The expression of the individual has perhaps 
for too long been held as the chief factor in contemporary art forms. 
Abell (1) turned to sociological studies where individualism has been 
seen as based firmly on a common collective unconscious. He claimed that 
art history shows no realities to be explained primarily by an individualistic 
axiom. Kristeller (63) observed that the varied modern attitudes toward 
the arts originated in the rationalism of the eighteenth century, 

Schrickel (98) made a case for the study of esthetics as a dimension of 
personality dynamics. He urged research that is personality oriented 
rather than anonymously statistical, of intensive rather than extensive 
nature. Balint (7) foresaw artists returning to the whole and hearty object * 
after having, in frightened withdrawal, dwelt on the artist's internal 
mental processes. And Stein (100) developed the Gestalt point of view 
with a culture-oriented angle in stating that art called attention to culture 
gaps. attempting closure in art forms 
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Grace (42) provided a study of Chaplin films, using the thesis that 
art is a product of the cultural era and is original source material for study 
of an era. Guggenbeimer's view (44) of expansions in the fine arts was 
predicated on expansions within the cultural milieu from which art gains 
new and varied stimuli. A structural classification of fine arts by Lalo 
(66) was proposed broadly on the structures and superstructures of human 
action: vision, movement, action, building, language, and sensuality. 

Stolnitz thinking (102) countered this classification by insistence on 
disinterested contemplation as the unique aspect of esthetic experience. Art 
as knowledge was seen by Hamburg (45) to be distinct from the qualities 
of knowledge sought by science. Art is emotion, intensive, imaginative; 
science is reason, extensive, conceptual. 

Creative intuition is a rule without which there is no art. Maritain (74) 
established the artists creative intuition, thus, as superior to reason in a 


work of art. Kuh (64) dwelt pragmatically on the esthetic comparisons to 


be made between nature and art. Her work was elementary, emphasizing 


the immediate visual reality. 

In general, esthetics and critici: 
thetic appraisal of the culture, an 
individualism of art forms. 


sm seem to be directed to a more sympa- 
d a less exclusive concern with utter 


Psychological and Psychoanalytical Studies 
chology with truly adequate art 


Arnheim (4) united his studies in psy! e r 
and visual perception. It is 


understanding to produce a work on art 
thoro, based on Gestalt psychology. In gn article he reiterated Munro's 
advice to estheticians, this time to the psychologists and psychiatrists: 
know the arts and the artists’ work habits before venturing to analyze (3). 
Further, he pointed out that art may be psychiatrically an escape for some 
individuals, but that esthetically it is a direct, courageous mode of dealing 
with life (5). Psychological research, he believes, shows too compulsive a 
need for quantitative exactness in dealing with art. The motivation of art 
work provides more valid starting points for research. . . 
On the theme of artists’ motivation we find analyses in depth going 
beyond the oversimplified sexual interpretations. Ehrenzweig (33) de- 


veloped the idea that the Gestalt forms are surface bound and refer to 
constancies of things on the conscious layer of perception. He suggested 
c inarticulate, unpredictable 


that the unconscious depth-mind produces the i a 
or totally suppressed by the conscious 


forms which are never successfully 


Gestalt drive for closure of articulate forms. . : 
tial discoveries leading to the use of 


Ibanez (56 ved the essen 
urveye ne deme 
ede : to influence modern art. The artist is 


atomic power, as it may be seen n t 
depicting DEW space concepts, the breakup of tradition; and mystical 


efforts at integration of a new visual universe may be the art of the 
future. Bychowski (17) recognized the need of a strong ego able to 
discipline mediums, as well as the artist’s strong drive to be heard, to 
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survive in his work. Again he regretted emphasis on the neurotic affilia- 
tions of artistic creation (18). Kris (62) in extended treatment urged 
attention to the contribution of the arts to psychoanalysis. Rosenthal (95) 
analyzed Picasso's work as showing a dominant effort to overcome feel- 
ings of solitude. Nevertheless, he reminded readers that mere sublimation 
is too fleeting a motivation to explain a great work of art. . 

À comparison was made by Deutsch (31) of the art of psychoanalytical 
interviewing with abstract art. Both deal, he thinks, with reforming and 
transforming the world of reality into primary abstract forms. 

Theoretical and specific studies in perception are remote from each 
other. Jensen. (59) reported a study of the tendency to draw profiles 
toward the left. He concluded that cultural factors have some but not much 
influence. Bernberg (11) demonstrated that paintings do serve as symbols 
of prestige according to the viewer's background. Hungerland (54) pro- 
vided theoretical bases for further study in noting that esthetic judgment, 
even professional, is strongly swayed by ego involvement. He also em- 
phasized that art works should be judged in terms of criteria relevant 


Cook (22) in his role as art teacher, agreed that art education must know 
the role of art in therapy but not overemphasize it. Zierer (114) described 
the creation of progressively intensified frustrations in the painting of a 


e ility to surmount the imposed block provided 
analytical insight into total personality makeup. 


schizophrenic girl produced over a three-year period during which she 


noted the release of repressed energy as one of the most important thera- 
peutic contributions of art activity. 
Psychologists and psychoanalysts are approaching art and art educa- 


tion in a way which makes their studies more directly useful to the arts 
as well as to their own field of work. 


Art Appreciation 


Henderson (50) described the Children's Carniv. 


al of the Museum of 
Modern Art. This well-organized child activ 


ity program in the museum 


als, and imaginative 
planning of a sort which has been widely followed, Day (29) outlined a 


unlike those of any European museum program. Wesle (107) suggested a 
number of practical devices and materials to make possible gallery areas 
for elementary and secondary schools. He showed the use of gallery walls 
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for children’s art and for the work of adult artists. Riley’s book (94) 
provided a good text for the history of art for secondary-school students. 
Mundt (82) prepared an introduction to art history and point of view 
on esthetics for mature students. Logan (69) observed that the relation- 
ship that progressive education took for granted between creative expres- 
sion and the growth of mature art appreciation does not necessarily exist. 

The artmobile described by Christison (20) was designed to do for 
art exhibits what bookmobiles have done in some states for the distribution 
of library books. Feldman (36) described his experiences with a TV 
series on art appreciation. The extension of art appreciation activities 
beyond the school system and the large museum is obviously not far 
advanced. Considerably greater activity will probably precede evaluative 


research on program effectiveness. 
Tests and Measurements 


There does not yet seem to be a good aptitude test in art, nor a good 
test of appreciation. Fehl (35) performed the best job since Rannells 
in the analysis of existing tests, pointing out in particular how largely they 
relied on points of taste already proven ephemeral in less than 30 years. 

Borg (14) and Munsterberg and Mussen (87) attempted to analyze 
personalities of art students in comparison with other college-age students 
to determine whether art students possess similar personality traits. Borg 
concluded that art students are similar only in that they are art students. 

Some psychologists have administered tests in which visual forms are 
used, with the assumption that these forms have an esthetic significance. 
Barron and Welsh (9) used 200 ruled and freehand figures of symmetri- 
cal and asymmetrical forms from which subjects were to choose likes 
and dislikes. They concluded that artists tend to choose the asymmetrical 
forms. Their assumptions regarding differences in personality traits 
between artists and nonartists seemed to lack validity. Crannel (24) had 
students produce a drawing in a 20-minute period. He d petes a ed 
tive evaluation of these drawings to be as valid as the results of the Meier- 
Seashore or Graves tests—a dubious comparison at best. an 

McCurdy (72) seemed to follow a more valuable course i peste 
tion in his effort to categorize preference orders among visual phenomena 
as personality functions. His guess that preference orders would maintain 


themselves in reacting to more complex stimuli is in line with the experi- 
ence of art teachers. Courtney (23) surveyed child reaction to grades on 
report cards for art, and found that the large majority were puzzled and 
: 


in no way helped by grades in art. 
Art Education in Colleges and Universities 


i ing f the present 

Ziegfeld's statement (112) provided a summing up O e 
statue af, the objectives sought by, and types of courses in use in college 
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art programs designed for general education. His concluding chapters on 
planning, instruction, and administration are invaluable. . 

Alford (2) noted the danger in art instruction that fails to relate itself 
sufficiently to the general liberal arts background. He related the decline 
of humanist painting to this failure. Blyler (13) listed in detail the kinds 
of courses offered, the instructional methods used, and the textbooks 
favored in a wide sampling of colleges offering general education art 
courses. Both Krevitsky (61) and Mangravite (73) made statements fa- 
voring the studio course for general education students in art. 

Wickiser (108, 109) defined the role of the artist in the college and 
university, citing his contribution to the liberal arts, and making the 
point that scholarship in art may well be art achievement. Steppat (101) 
suggested that in many colleges the art courses give the student only 
enough time to become aware of art values. 

Pepper (90) regretted the inadequate study of esthetic theory in col- 
lege programs, made a case for broader art history studies, and reinforced 
the argument against the PhD in art. His over-all view of the larger depart- 
mental structure is excellent. Mundt’s analysis (83) of art schools and col- 
lege art departments established a dichotomy of scientific and artistic 
knowledge in art education, This can be helpful if a rigid dualism is not 
created instead. 

Two important controversies on method of instruction and one on 
objectives developed. Sherman (99) presented a study of Cezanne claim- 
ing peripheral vision as a dominant factor in Cezanne’s esthetic develop- 
ment and power. This is a corollary to his “flash technic” drawing classes. 
Rannells (92) and Weismann (106) offered unequivocal condemnation of 
Sherman’s claims. Nelson (88)' in an elaborate experiment at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, was convinced that audio-visual aids, properly devel- 
oped, could bring art education out of the handicraft age. He visualized 
superior teachers using absentee-designed mediums replacing mediocre 
teachers on each campus. Formal critical evaluations have not yet appeared. 

Griffin (43) urged university art departments to take the direction of 
the technical schools of engineering in developing curriculums for majors 
in art. He advocated courses for designers, commercial artists, and others. 
Kahn (60) offered a rebuttal in terms reminiscent of the argument made 
for humanities background for journalists, businessmen, and others. 


Materials and Methods 


Two magazines, School Arts and Junior Arts and Activities, have stim- 
ulated many brief studies on materials in the classroom. This section 
emphasizes fresh areas of materials rather than experimentally controlled 
studies. 

Bach and Randall (6) described the use of household cement in creat- 
ing the base for a monotype print. Thomas (104) outlined procedures 
for doing enameling on copper in junior high school. Altho many studies 
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were offered on variations of pictorial mediums at various age levels; 
it was in the area of three-dimensional mediums that more new material 
was available. Bradshaw (15) edited a yearbook that presented uses 
of clay in the schools. D'Amico (26), in the revision of his book, added a 
chapter dealing with the child's work with a variety of three-dimensional 
material. Follis and Goode (37) ilustrated their exhibition of tools 
and materials designed to encourage children to become little craftsmen. 

Gates (41) contributed a study of children's work in foam glass; 
Scannell (96) described mobiles and models made for a mathematics 
classroom using mathematical symbols and forms. Jeffery (58) presented 
work with balsa wood using the technics of airplane model making to 
create abstract forms. Metzke (78) and Pickens (91) showed uses of 
plastic in children’s sculpture. 

Hiller (52) made a valuable statement stressing the need for a variety 
of art materials in child experience. Iglehart (57) proposed the more 
frequent encouragement of groups to undertake communal projects in 
art work, specifically doing such things as organizing exhibitions, work- 
ing on stage, and the like. 


Curriculum and Organization 


vely little scientific study is 


Art education is at a point where relati 
bed here deserve careful 


being given to the curriculum. The studies descri 
consideration by curriculum workers. 

Hoover (53) edited a pamphlet on the elementary art program. Tt was 
designed for local elementary-school use, hyt has wider application. Camp- 
bell and Leacock (19) described the extension systems of inservice train- 
ing functioning in Jowa and in Colorado. Conant (21) provided descrip- 
tions of television programs planned for viewer participation in arts and 
crafts on a creative level. More studies on television art programs are 


needed. . . 

Heilman (48) brought up to date the need for a public relations pro- 
gram in art education. His suggestions Were more appropriate to an 
educational activity than many Suc ofa decade ago. Hastie (47) pre- 
pared a report describing the work of the supervisor and college teacher 
in programs of inservice art training. He also reported on the status of 
art education generally in the elementary school (46). This kind of 
study could well be expanded. Maul (76) presented data on the decline 
from 1950 to 1954 in the number of college students preparing to teach 


art. 

Lehmann-Haupt’s description (68) of the arts under dictatorship is 
thoroly documented. It includes a chapter on the pervasive influence of 
centralized dictatorship even on art in the elementary school. i 

Reeves (93) took occasion tO study the implications of two bills of- 
fered to Congress in 1954 to establish a department of fine arts. The 


centralized control features Were criticized sharply. 
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Studies of Individual and Social Development 


The growth of the individual in powers of expression continues to be 
a major concern among teachers of art. Lowenfeld (71), whose earlier 
works established a standard of excellence, published a work addressed 
to elementary-school teachers, parents, administrators—all who, lacking 
background in art, yet desire an understanding of children’s art develop- 
ment. Bannon’s briefer treatment (8) of the same topic provided an ex- 
cellent introduction to the subject but lacks the more complete psychologi- 
cal treatment. Mendelowitz (77) completed a volume on the same theme 
which emphasizes art work more than psychological background. 

Schaeffer-Simmern (97) described a meeting of German art teachers 
at which the discussion centered on developmental stages in the work 
of students of secondary-school age. Detailed study of the work of that 
age group seems to be common in Germany. However, the UNESCO 
symposium edited by Ziegfeld (111) indicates a surprisingly similar art 
approach thruout the nations represented. 

Art education is making worldwide contributions to elementary edu- 
cation in particular. Ott (89) published a portfolio of children’s paintings 
in full color that is representative of work done in Europe. 

Studies of the arts in the experience of children of different age levels 

have been excellent. The Gaitskells’ Art Education for Slow Learners (39) 
treats the theme sympathetically and practically. Their work on art edu- 
cation in the kindergarten (40) will be equally useful to kindergarten and 
art teachers, Erdt’s volume (34) on teaching art in the elementary grades 
describes local and personal practices worth study by art supervisors. 
, Henry (51) described a project in which students, faculty, and parents 
im à citywide study were made aware of the growth aspects in school art 
Work. Winslow (110) recorded a similar citywide study made under the 
guidance of Lowenfeld. 


n students in the use of visual symbols 
tional feelings. Mitchell (79), rather 


x sciously to seek symbols, showed the 
projection of symbols expressive of his individual 


y-school program in art, no less than in the rest 
i the n need of closest scrutiny. The most thoro contribu- 
tion is the volume Art Education Today, 1951-52 (103). 


Philosophical Studies 


Morgan (81) attempted a survey of philosophical and psychological 
work on the subject of creativity. What constitutes creativity and what 
personalities are creative are questions for which answers are sought. 
Art education no longer leaves these questions wholly to the estheticians- 
Beelke (10) urged more specific thought to a true integration of the fine 
and industrial arts, so that the arts will serve the whole man. Masley (79) 
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pointed out that we share creativity with all fields of study and that 
= arts need definition of their unique qualities. Montagu (80) defined 

e individual’s first need as that of being loved and welcomed to a 
eme of his potentialities. Art aids in that goal. The importance 
Bust 1. any program of educational philosophy was discussed by 

Detailed aspects of education affecting the philosophical basis of creative 
art activity were discussed by D'Amico (27) in his observation that the 
copybook was by no means superseded. Heilman (49) wrote on the de- 
leterious effect of workbooks on a creative attitude toward the visual arts. 
D’Amico (25) also commented on the necessity for art teachers of taking 


a constructive role in the adult art interest now growing so rapidly. 
ation to defend the creative values of 


Dana (28) accepted an invit 
the more disciplined approach to children's art. She raised questions 
which have more often been ignored than dealt with. In a study based on 


design, Weiner (105) cautioned that the reliance upon standardized 
interpretations of concepts like line, texture, and color: could stultify 


creation and invention. 

Lowenfeld (70) and Munro (86) joined to provide a definitive ex- 
amination of the place of prize contests in elementary and secondary art 
education. They noted more harm than good. 


_ The National ‘Art Education Association issue 
is on the general topic of the arts in a democracy (30), and the other 


on art and human values (113). These contain convention addresses, 
but they give an excellent cross section of current viewpoints. 


d two yearbooks. One 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tus issue of the Review continues the traditional periodical examina- 
tion of research relative to teacher personnel. The organization of this 
issue is somewhat different from that of previous issues in this series: 
An attempt has been made to provide integrated treatments of the re- 
search relating to broad areas, as will become apparent upon inspection 
of the Table of Contents. This form. of organization imposed unusual 
burdens upon the chapter authors, since each was responsible for a larger 
area of research than has been true previously, and each had the additional 
task of trying to integrate the research findings in his area, The authors 
are to be commended for their interest in this enterprise. 

If the research during the last three years were to be wiped out in the 
fields of medicine, agriculture, physics, or chemistry, our lives would be 
materially changed. If research in the area of teacher personnel during 
the last three years should vanish, education and educators would con- 
tinue much as usual. There are relatively few studies among the some 
500 reported here which will, or should, widely affect educational practice. 

There are perhaps two reasons for this state of affairs. In recent years 
it has been the style to emphasize the need for cooperative and coordinated 
effort in research of all kinds, and surely many of the defects in current 
educational research can be ascribed to the fragmentary, partial, and 
sporadic approaches necessitated by the limited resources of one individual, 
or even of one institution. There can be little doubt that educational 


would benefit by cooperative effort on a scale not heretofore 
ized. 


This truism should not be permitted to obscure the fact that one-man 


value. Perhaps a difficulty even more basic 
t is the fact that educators are desperately 
of a certain kind: We still await a Copernicus 

ewton to postulate a few major principles 
zation may rest—at least for a time; à 
Pparently unrelated data; a Descartes, à 
s ba mathematical models of reality ^s 
nodels specially for our w ssarily 
Eo pee pua Such one-man research stil] iei dy cm 

: can do onl 


e years i y the best we can; the best we have done 
years is summarized here. 


Tow AnTHUR LAMKE, Chairman 
Committee on Teacher Personnel 
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CHAPTER I 


Teacher Certification, Supply, and Demand 


ROBERT C. WOELLNER* 


eacher personnel are intimately related: the 


Tunes factors in the area of t 
entrance into the teaching 


kind and amount of training required for 
profession, public opinion of teaching, and the supply of teachers. High 
standards of certification and no greater supply of trained teachers than 
can comfortably serve the nation help create favorable public opinion; 
favorable public opinion attracts candidates to the profession. Low or 
misunderstood standards of certification and too large or too small a 
supply in relation to demand are factors in creating unfavorable opinion 
of teaching as a profession. A discussion in Midland Schools (42) em- 


phasizes these relationships. 

The following statements are based on a review of the published reports 
relating to the supply and certification of, and the demand for, pre- 
collegiate teachers; college teachers are dealt with elsewhere in this issue. 
These reports were disclosed thru the usual sources and thru an inquiry 
addressed to a large number of educators whose responsibilities acquaint 
them with this phase of teacher personnel. The references fall naturally 
into two major groups. In the main, the one pertains to certification and 
the other to supply and demand. Subdivisions will become evident in the 
following paragraphs. " 

Certification 


Historically, the authority to issue certificates entitling teachers i 
receive public funds for their services shifted from local to county an 
finally to state functionaries. With minor variations, the states thru ar 
education officials are now the sole teacher certification authorities, a 
each state establishes the certification requirements for ew ^ an 
Secondary-school teachers within its own boundaries. Tho the state officials 
are the final authorities in interpreting their own certification regulations, 
attempts to present digests of such requirements have been made by 
Armstrong and Stinnett (8) and Woellner and Wood (85, 86, 87). Annual 


Tevisions of such digests are necessary because each year a number of 
States make major or minor changes in their certification requirements. 


omparison of Woellner and Wood’s 1953-54 edition. (86) with the 
1954-55 edition (87) reveals that 16 states changed their requirements, 
and of these, 11 made major changes. Until each state evolves its ne 
ments to a degree that frequent changes are not made, "-U annua € 
Studies will be necessary to insure accurate information tor prospec 
s report. 


* Mr. Robert M. Hendrickson assisted in gathering data for thi - 
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teachers. The role of accreditation in promoting greater uniformity of 
standards was discussed by Pinkham (56), Stinnett (71), and Wardner 

3). 
eiusd in the certification of teachers were well summarized in a 
study by Armstrong (6). The following is a paraphrase of a portion of 
his observations: (a) An increasing number of states require four years 
of college preparation for the certification of elementary-school teachers. 
In 1954, the total number with that requirement was 25, and five addi- 
tional states had established deadlinés after which degree requirements 
for elementary-school teachers must be met. (b) Forty-four states required 
a minimum of four years of college preparation for certification as a 
secondary-school teacher. (Of these, five states and the District of Columbia 
required five years.) (c) All states required certification for all education 
personnel in the public schools. (d) Practically all states issued certificates 
on the basis of transcripts of credit and recommendations of accredited 
training institutions. (e) Certification by examination was virtually a 
practice of the past. (f) The states relied heavily on the accreditation 
status of out-of-state institutions as evidence of the quality of their 
programs. 

Status studies of the certification requirements for specialists in teaching 
and other educational positions allied to elementary- and secondary- 
school teaching also have been reported. Claytor (17 
ments for guidance workers in the 1 


the Minnesota Education Association (45) 
the volunt 


, 


reported Minnesota's plan for 
selors. The third quinquennial 
es in certification requirements 
nted by Morehouse and Miller 
for progress toward uniformity 
ates have the same certification 


instalment in a continuation study of chang 
for physical education teachers was prese 
(46). They observed that the opportunity 


€ teaching of hard-of-hearing, crip- 

pled, mentally retarded, and partially seeing children, It is worthy of note 
that only one state has a i ificate for teachers of the gifted. Certi- 
children was investigated by Young 
Tequirements for teachers of the 

in certifying private music teachers were 
and Rauh (58). Pruitt (57) provided a sum- 
ements as they affect elementary- and secondary- 


fication of teachers of partially seeing 
(89), and Rothstein (63) explored 
mentally retarded, Problems 
treated by Krongard (34) 


d by Richard (60). Reynolds (59) proposed 


€ established which would identify the superior 
teacher. 
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have appeared some vigorous attacks 


upon certification requirements in general and education courses in par- 
ticular. Important among these are Lynd’s Quackery in the Public Schools 
(35) and Bestor’s Educational Wastelands (11). That these charges have 
not passed unnoticed is evidenced by the many articles written in refuta- 
tion. Typical of such work is “Charge Dismissed” by Kinney (31). A 
somewhat more detailed rebuttal was given by Hand and Sanford (29). 
The most important answer to these attacks, however, is the serious effort 
of professional groups and individuals to study the basis for the certifica- 
tion of teachers. Space permits reference to only a few of these. Reports 
of the 1953 Miami Beach Conference of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards (44, 48) described an 
attempt to review the present status of certification and to determine what 
improvements should be made. Stone (72) recommended an activity 


analysis to improve certification requirements. Klain (32) reported a 
questionnaire study of the extent to which educators believe teacher cer- 


tification should require work beyond the traditional four-year program. 
He found that a considerable number favored a fifth year, particularly 
for secondary-school teachers. Armstrong (5) raised some fundamental 
questions about the philosophy of certification and accreditation. Upgrad- 
ing of teacher education and certification thru organizational procedures 
was dealt with by Bixler (12). Albrecht (4) reported a survey of opinion 
Concerning the adequacy of certification requirements in Ohio. Changes 
an Minnesota certification practices were described by Adams (2, 8). 
Simpson (66) indicated that teacher certification concerns everyone an 
Bave a descriptive account of the certification activities of the State 


Department of Education of California. The need for changes in health 
ialists in this area, as well as for all 


education requirements for spec a 
teachers, was reported by Haag (26, 27, 28). Bolton (13) raised some 
Objections to the trend toward the certificate. Stinnett (68) 
Pointed out that, in order to improve teac 1%; cation, eet need 
to decide upon and list the major competencies required for E pro pet 
in such a way as to eliminate present inconsistencies in pro ——— re 
quirements. Stout (74) emphasized that improvement ln certification 
Standards would increase teacher supply. Cooper (19) indicated that the 
issuance of temporary or emergency certificates results in a large number 
of poorly qualified teachers. who lower the professional standing of 
teaching. 

A study of emergency 
Phillips (90) showed th 
9n emergency permits range 


During the past few years there 


“general” 
her certifi 


rs in Indiana by Young, Eaton, and 
at since 1944 the proportion of teachers teaching 
d between 8 percent and 13 percent, that the 
low point was in 1951-52, and that since that date there has been an upward 
trend, The majority of permits were issued to elementary-school teachers 
In township schools. Thirty-five percent of the total group did not «on a 
bachelor's degree, and 13 percent had less than two years of college. 
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Oliva (55) maintained that the state-to-state variation in certification 
requirements accentuates the teacher shortage by hindering the geo- 
graphical mobility of the supply. He pointed out special requirements in 
10 states likely to restrict teaching positions to residents; he also con- 
trasted the three semester hours of student teaching required for cer- 
tification in Ohio with the six hours required in Connecticut, and the 27 
hours of credit in general education required in Missouri with the 50 hours 
required in Oklahoma. The teacher shortage in Florida, according to 
Bailey (9), provides additional evidence for the need for agreement 
between states on common certification requirements. White (84) argued 
that the appointment of teachers-aids will help in maintaining high stand- 
ards of teacher performance during periods of shortage. General policies 
of teacher certification were dealt with by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards (50) and by Stinnett (70). 
The part liberal arts colleges can play in resolving the conflict between 
general and professional training for teachers was considered by Ten 
Hoor (76). Curtin (20) discussed the education of teachers in Massa- 
chusetts as it relates to the new certification program in that state. An 
article by Grace (25) outlined an entire program of selecting, preparing; 


certifying, and placing teachers and is an excellent summary of the total 
problem of which certification is only a part. 


During the period which is under r 
ge of 


education. Much has been writs 
sources, 77 articles were identified w 
on supply, demand, or both, as they 
school teac 
which they 


be made only to some of the most typical. Nor is it possible to discuss the 
relative meri i 


ns. The studies are organized 


Status of teacher supply an 
demand, (b) future status of teacher supply and demand, (c) causes of 


and remedies for the teacher shortage, (d) leacher supply and demand 


problems of Special groups, and (e) bibliographies of research in teacher 
supply and demand. 


& categories: (a) current 


Current Status of Teacher Supply and Demand 


Since the school year 1947.48 when the marked uptrend in enrolments 


in the elementary schools first started, much publicity has been given to 
the need for more teachers at the elementary level. The number of t 
births in 1953, approaching 4 million, established a new record; the A 
figure is of the same magnitude, It is clear that for more than a pesos 
elementary-school enrolments will continue to be high, even if birt 
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should drop off sharply in 1955. Comprehensive studies of teacher supply 
an dermani in the United States have been provided by Maul (41) and 
a ee NEA Research Division (52, 53). New developments with respect 
i M teacher shortage are discussed in the latter reports; they include 

e following: (a) The number of pupils of high-school age is now begin- 
There has recently been a marked drop in the 
e preparation required to enter high- 
0 percent from 1950 to 1954 reported 


ning to increase. (b) 
number of degree graduates with th 
school teaching, with drops of over 5 
E agriculture, mathematics, social science, men's physical education, in- 
dustrial arts, and science. (c) A study of 13 states showed that of the 
college graduates of 1953 formally prepared for high-school teaching, 
only 53 percent were actually teaching in high school their first year out 
of college. (d) As the potential supply of high-school teachers falls below 
actual demand, the excess supply of former years will no longer be 
available for “conversion” into elementary-school teachers, thus further 
aggravating the shortage. (e) It is known that the present sophomore and 
junior-college classes are smaller than those of preceding years, so that 
1955 and 1956 will see even fewer qualified high-school teaching 


candidates, 


There were many studies of supply and demand at the state level. Four- 


teen studies were located; the one for Michigan (81) is cited because it 
h was begun prior to 


is typical and is also one of an annual series whic 
gional levels has been 


World War II. The supply of teachers at local and reg 
reported upon by Bartels (10) and Travers (78). Many teacher place- 


ment offices in institutions of higher learning prepare and distribute 
annual reports which reflect the relation -of supply to demand; the report 
of Indiana University (30) is typical. welve studies of teacher supply 
and demand in special fields (health, mathematics, etc.) were reviewed; 
typical of these reports are those by Maul (39) and Woodward (88). 


ply and Demand 

ool enrolment by the U. S. Bureau 
nate relationship between 
mand for teachers. Estimates were pre- 


sented for an increase of some 4 percent a year in elementary-school 
enrolment from 1955 thru 1959, when the percentage of predicted increase 


rapidly drops off and finally becomes a small decrease (as compared with 
the preceding year) in 1962. The predicted yearly increase in high-school 
enrolment fluctuates between 3 and 7 percent from 1955 thru 1964. The 
Predicted total elementary- and high-school enrolment in 1965 is approx- 
imately 30 percent more than that in 1954. and approximately 50 percent 
more than that in 1950. A 


n estimate of the yearly demand for teachers 
thru 1960 was presented by 


the NEA Research Division (54). Zitter (91) 
gave a general description of some of the most common technics used in 
Projecting school enrolment at the state and local levels. 


Future Status of Teacher Sup 


ction of sch 


The publication of a proje nri 
tomatic of the intir 


of the Census (80) is symp 
Population growth and future de 
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Causes of and Remedies for the Teacher Shortage 


n agate 
In studying the imbalance of teacher supply and demand, it is miren 
to consider both population changes and the socio-economic factors tha 


oward teaching 
as a career. McGrath (36) pointed out that increasingly high percentages 


of those preparing to teach do not actually enter the profession. He also 
showed that the Proportion of those in th i 
be replaced annually becaus 


Who shall be permitted to teach? (b) Wh; 
teachers? (c) Wh 


ow attractive salary-wise must 


teaching be made? The National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Scho. 


ols (47) published a handbook intended 


I tea e 
aching positions. Eb = 
discussed conversion pT 
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and i 
the d od Hp ie sagi e: (b) extending 
: rs to more children. Fourteen suggesti 
ks bonis! the first heading and 10 under the second; AM aee 
daro RE e of d yields to be expected should the suggestions be 
will help eed m am inery set up to implement them. An action which 
the: avaisi e teacher shortage by making possible the freer flow of 
e supply was taken by Kentucky when it extended certificate 


reciprocity to all states (21). 
T 

re Supply and Demand Problems of Special Groups 
E urveys were made of the supply and demand situation as it affects such 
pecial groups as Catholics (16), Lutherans (33), 


last- A 
Rees group quite naturally raised the question as 
eachers will be replaced by white teachers as a resu 


Meg pitis of Research in Teacher Supply and Demand 
e 1 = and Vesey and Anderson (82) seem to be the chief com- 
n d. references on teacher recruitment, supply. and demand. Their 
d cent discussions of research in this area are valuable contributions 
gedin profession. The need for further research is obvious; some sug- 
ns may be found in the report of the National Commission on 


Teacher Education and Professional Standards (51). a 


and Negroes (77). The 
to whether or not 
It of desegregation. 
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CHAPTER II 


Recruitment, Guidance, and Sereening of Prospective 
Elementary- and Secondary-School Teachers 


HOWARD S. BRETSCH and GENE S. JACOBSEN 


A REVIEW of the literature on recruitment, guidance, and screening of 
prospective teachers reveals: (a) that the amount of basic research 
is meager; (b) that research on teacher recruitment is based largely upon 
the opinions of students and the experiences of those responsible for 
recruiting teachers; and (c) that identification of factors useful in guidance 
and screening has been difficult because of lack of agreement as to what 
constitutes teaching success. In order to present a fair sample of the efforts 
in these areas, surveys as well as basic research studies have been included. 


Recruitment and Guidance 


Those concerned with the recruitment of teachers find it useful to knoW 
the attitudes and opinions of those the 


In a sampling study of Indiana higl 
and Fox (29) found that 45 percent 
no more desiral 
training, and 5 
sidered teachin 
of the students 
become teacher: 
The major rea 
other work, lac 
Considerable a 


did not plan to teach I 
g less desirable han other such occupations. Only 4 percen 


k of interest in teaching, and lack of ability for teaching 


D their success in the profession. A factor analysis " 
men and women who had chosen to teach showed some 
: cases; however, interests in works 
. >œ 1 people, and in subjectmatter seem to have been genera y 
erophasized. 1 men placed interest in subjectmattet 
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TA an service to society second; women reversed this order. Using auto- 
Diograp ical material, Ringness found interest in teaching centered largely 
in subjectmatter areas; the interest was acquired at a relatively early 
age and had been stimulated by parents or by particularly good teachers. 
" La Bue (22) studied the differences between students who had applied 
d posepe d d ee of teacher preparation and later dropped out, 
h : ntinued in the program. On an open-ended ques- 
tionnaire administered at the time of application for admission, 42 percent 
of the women in the persistent group said they had chosen teaching because 
they wished to serve society, whereas only 22 percent gave this response 
in the nonpersistent group. A larger number of the latter than of the 
former rated interest in children and young people as an important factor 
in their choice. Men in the persistent group differed from those in the 
nonpersistent group in that 48 percent of the latter thought opportunity 
to work in an academic field an important factor in their choice; only 
25 percent of the former group rated this factor important. 

Bancroft’s study (4) of 1583 teachers-college freshmen showed that a 
majority of the students had a clear understanding of their goals for 
teaching but were generally uninformed about teachers’ salaries. From 


Bancroft's study one may infer that the factors important in making a 
Jated to intrinsic motivations than 


decision to teach are more closely re 

to external “campaign” type pressures. Richey, Phillips, and Fox (29) 
likewise found a considerable amount of confusion in regard to the salaries 
of beginning teachers; those who did not plan to teach had a tendency to 
underestimate such salaries; on the other hand all students tended to over- 
estimate the salaries of experienced teachers. 


Kropp and Lastinger (20) asked college fres 
course what aspects of the profession had attracted them most as they 


made their decision to become teachers. Twenty-nine percent cited the 
security they thought teaching afforded; 27 percent were attracted by the 
Possibility of social service. Forty-five percent of the group thought that 
low salaries deterred people from entering the profession. Johnston (18) 
found that high-school students in Illinois rated the opportunities to work 
with children, to work in academic subject fields, and to serve society 


among the most desirable aspects of teaching. 

Additional research bearing on the attitudes of vario 
the teaching profession may be found in Chapter V. 
Other Factors Pertinent to Recruitment 

Richey, Phillips, and Fox ( 29) reported that almost half of the high- 
School students who had decided to become teachers and slightly more 
than half of those who would probably become teachers had made their 

ecisions in the junior or senior year. Seventeen percent of those who defi- 

nitely planned to teach said they had always wanted to teach. The investi- 


gators made cross sections of their subjects with respect to type of com- 
ts’ incomes. In this study neither 


munity and also with respect to paren 
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parents' incomes nor place of residence appeared to have much effect on 
the students’ decisions to become teachers. Additional evidence concerning 
the backgrounds of those entering the teaching profession may be found 
in Chapter V. 

Aikman and Ostreicher (1) and Graham (14) obtained criticisms 
of teacher-education programs from teachers and from education students. 
Results of both these studies suggested that recruitment could be facilitated 
by eliminating causes for the dissatisfactions expressed. Quanbeck's study 
(28), which showed that in the group examined, two-thirds of those 
prepared for high-school teaching never taught, placed 
upon the teacher-education institutions to improve t 
methods of selection and guidance. Bowdoin (6) emphasized the need for 
the cooperative efforts of educators in recruiting teachers. 

The American Association of University Women (3) found in its 
unstructured open-ended study that married women who are college gradu- 
ates may be induced to take courses preparing them to serve in the class- 
room if personal encouragement, advice, 
sible. Ebey and Brunskill" 


grave responsibility 
heir programs and 


experience in other o 
should be teachers, 


Role of the School in Recruiting Teachers 


Some would hold that one responsibility of the school is to interest 


persons in teaching several years before they must ch How- 
ever, Richey, Phillips, and Fox (29) 1 ast eee 


parents, of teaching as a career; 23 percent mentione 


Frantz (12) developed and 
ment in a P 


ennsylvania high sc 
planned to teach than former: 
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that, i i 
, if each teacher assumed his share of the responsibility, an adequate 


i = qualified teachers could be recruited. 
m Seren in : een sem study with a 68-percent return, Crum (8) 
exploratory tenchi percent of Indiana high schools have some form of 
a Be; ALON e high-school cre it. The probable value 
rect paries sat by Richey, Phillips, and Fox’s report a 
ees NE HP between the amount of experience of a teaching nature 
Kish’s re nt had and his selection of teaching as a career, as well as by 
trading port (19) that high-school students who had engaged in cadet 
Loris p zreo very favorably to it and considered it to be of definite 
ond dec. in deciding to become teachers. Schwartz (34) described the 
TA publi — E. 36 Iowa colleges and universities to cooperate with 
gi je pe s in the recruitment of teachers. A «prospective-teacher" 
E i e annually, with students from the public schools visiting 
Illinois bus programs in their vicinity. Johnston (18) reported that 
ust i igh-school seniors thought Future Teachers of America clubs the 
st important factor in recruiting; observation and participation came 


next, followed by individual counseling. 


Recommendations for Recruitment and Guidance 
C As a result of the Miami Beach Conference sponsored by the National 
ommission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards (25), the 


f i i 
ollowing measures were suggested: (a) alert the public to the long-term 
hers to return to the profession; 


puer. (b) encourage former teac! 
c) waive retirement, employment, and age limitations; (d) extend 
nities for children 


Scholarship opportunities; (e) provide mere opportu 
g as a career; and (f) provide salaries and 


a . 
nd youth to choose teaching 
fessional service. 


Working conditions appropriate to pro 
jally new approach to recruitment was 
her supply: former 


Maul (24) thought a substant 
needed. He identified these possible sources of teac 
teachers, college graduates of any kind, returning veterans, college students 
pursuing other than education majors, recent high-school graduates, cur- 
i high-school students, and current college graduates. He suggested 
t at the specific reasons restraining these Various groups from entering 
eaching are not the same in all groups: the reasons should be separately 


identified, analyzed, and removed as far as possible. 


Bancroft (4) suggested: (a) that more men be recruited, since they 
ger than women; (b) that to some 


te; : BP 
nd to stay in the profession long 
ted and greater value placed 


€ . 
xtent psychological test scores be discoun i 
and interest 1n people: (c) that tests 


a desire to teach, love of children, j à 
d Sincerity toward teaching or surveys of attitudes toward teaching be 
developed as selective criteria: (d) that more time and effort be spent 
m providing visits to teacher-education institutions for high-school stu- 
dents; (e) that the time and money spent on recruitment be distributed 


a : E í 
mong the various population and economic groups in the most productive 
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manner; and (f) that the reasons why teachers leave the profession and 
why young people do not enter it be identified since they may be different 
and require different treatment. 

An annotated bibliography on teacher recruitment, supply, and demand, 
was provided by Eliassen (11) 


Screening 


In dealing with research on the effectiveness of screening technics, the 
authors were concerned mainly with reporting the results of the application 
of the technics. Research on the prediction of teaching success is treated 
in Chapter VII. 

The fundamental problem in screening students before accepting them 
for admission to teacher education, or to the teaching profession, is to con- 
nect certain characteristics they possess at the time they seek entrance to 
later performance as teachers. Since the identification of teaching success 
is such a complex matter, it may be easier to rule out candidates on the 
basis of characteristics which are rather clearly causes of failure, than 
to select candidates who are likely to be notably successful. 

Roth (31) reviewed the development of standards of admission to 
teacher education. Swartz (37) analyzed 795 basic references to discover: 
(a) whether discriminative selection of prospective teachers is a practical 
and desirable method of improving the professional status and efficiency 
of teachers, (b) whether valid criteria exist which will permit such selec- 
tion, and (c) the extent to which the practice is now being carried on. 
He concluded: (a) that discriminative selection is highly desirable, (b) that 
its practicability is at presenb.somewhat limited because of the small 
supply of teaching candidates, (c) that some valid criteria exist altho 
research technics are needed to define them more adequately, and (d) that 
discriminative selection has not operated extensively. He pointed out that 
experimental research to discover valid selective criteria has been hampere 
by inability to define and measure teaching efficiency or success. He sug 
gested that, while many methods used for screening are undoubtedly valid, 
as they presently stand they are primarily useful for describing “generally 
poo pepe than successful teachers as such. ] du- 
ates what personal diae bros dom SU and nce es oe a 
professional program of Tink ns peius. be prerequisite for anao 
ranked first; mora] cha ve 2, prepatation, ay ma an 
desire to teach, next Suh. and conduct, second; love of pen an 
English usage, a hth. : olastic ability was ranked ignei: jer an 
lut > |gnth; and emotional maturity and stability, nint 


Olson (26) Surveyed the policies ang practices in the selection of candi- 
dates for the teaching profession in colleges and universities in the North 
Central Association, The following Gutena were used by a majority of the 
institutions he contacted: scholarship records, prescribed high-school sub- 
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iom epe testimonials, letters of recommendation, health examina- 
ions, and interest in the teaching i iteri 
extent were intelligence test m randum dria hei ue 
tions; sega andis 3n g, speech, and vision examina- 
3 personality ratings; and achievement and special aptitude tests. 
Continuous selection was the most frequently mentioned practice; this 
was interpreted as selection at any time, particularly at the end of a quarter 
or semester. In the initial selection of freshmen before admission, private 
institutions were more selective than public colleges and universities. Mem- 
bers of departments and colleges of education judged that admission criteria 
of prescribed high-school subjects and scholastic standing were overempha- 
sized; criteria of high-school standing, general intelligence, and letters 


of recommendation were given appropriate weight; and health examina- 
lity ratings 


tions, competence in speech, personal interviews, and persona 
were not used often enough. 
Sands (33) surveyed 112 institutions and found that over 40 percent 
used intelligence tests, English usage tests, course prerequisites, and grade- 
point averages for purposes of admission and screening. From 20 to 40 
percent used tests of contemporary affairs; interest inventories; scholastic 
and teaching aptitude tests; and reading, speech, and personality tests. 
Gough and Pemberton (13) studied the relation of scores on the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory to success in student teach- 
ing. The criterion was a composite of two ratings on four variables: 
(a) personal relations with students and teachers, (b) command and use 
of subjectmatter, (c) teaching skill, and (d) class management. Eight 
subjectively devised “signs” or profiles were related to the rating of stu- 
dent teaching success in the original sample. On a cross validation the 
profile interpretations possessed some validity, but their practical effi- 
ciency was not high and the need for further research was indicated. 
Leavitt (23) found that students scoring above the 60th percentile on 
the American Council on Education Psychological Examination were more 
successful in student teaching than those who ranked below. However, no 
difference was noted for the Ohio State University Psychological Test or 
the Northwestern University Analogies Test; the need for further research 
is indicated. Downie and Bell (9) found a significant relationship between 
scores on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory and over-all grade- 
point average. It was judged subjectively that students who scored higher 
on the MTAI tended to have a broader background of experiences with 
young people and greater expressed interest In teaching: they tended also 
to be judged as better teaching prospects by their instructors. The study 


would be strengthened by replication. : . . 

Inlow (17) and Shaw (35) placed credence in the interview as a 
Screening device. Shaw found no relationship between the objective data 
usually available at the time of admission to college and success in student 
teaching altho, when these data were evaluated in conjunction with an 
" : ondence between the resulting prediction 


interview, there was some corresp 
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and student teaching success. Inlow reported an experiment with i 
interview in selecting student teachers. Two staff members emie 
applicants for student teaching and subsequently, on the basis of po 
personality factors, listed the applicants in order of anticipated success. 
At the end of the student teaching experience, supervising teachers com- 
pleted a 25-item evaluative instrument which was used as the mum 
of success in student teaching. The order of the listings of predicte 
and actual outcomes correlated from .12 to .83; additional experimentation 
in this area was recommended. . 

Page and Travers (27) attempted to find a relationship between the 
patterns of behavior derived from supervisors’ descriptions of student 
teachers and the students! Rorschach patterns. The aim was to determine 
whether there were personality patterns which had certain consistent 
relationships with the supervisors’ descriptions. No relationship between 
adjustment scores and the categories of behavior for students at 
secondary level was found; certain suggestive relationships were foun 
between a triad of Rorschach ratios and desirable performance at the 
elementary level, but further investigation was recommended. 

Pupils’ attitudes toward student teachers were studied by Grim, Hoyt, 
and Peitersen (15) and by Shepherd (36); the two sets of findings 
were somewhat contradictory. A teacher intern rating form consisting 
of 20 important competencies was found by Kropp and Tully (21) to be 
lacking in power to discriminate between strong and weak interns. 

Ringness (30) obtained a multiple correlation of .76 for men and 78 
for women between the results of a questionnaire entitled "Influences in 
My Choice of Teaching as a Profession” and a measure of teaching 
success. He found little or no relationship between results on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank and his criterion of teaching success; he con- 
cluded that the categories on the Strong test were not suited for com- 
parison with teaching efficiency. 

Hale (16) examined the interest patterns of veterans who had contr 
pleted training for high-school teaching under PL, 16 and had taken the 


profiles were noted. P. 


critical incident technic of effective-ineffective behaviors employed by 
Ryans (32). 


Needed Research 


his area is outlined in a publication by Es 
Colleges for Teacher Education (2). Tyler PA 
Problems for future research. In general, ion 
e given to conducting surveys and more d 
S that lie behind the problems and questions 
and screening prospective teachers. 


Research needed in h 
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CHAPTER III 


Preservice and Inservice Education 
of Elementary- and Secondary-School Teachers 


KENNETH E. ANDERSON and HERBERT A. SMITH 


Proressionat. concern with the ever-growing problems of teacher educa- 
tion was clearly evident as this Review was prepared. The chronic 
shortage of elementary-school teachers, declining numbers of teacher 
trainees for the secondary level. expanding elementary and secondary 
enrolments, and the diverse additional duties teachers are continually 
acquiring, have all made it difficult to build and maintain a high level 
of teacher competence. In addition, as the vocation of teaching approaches 
the status of a profession, increasingly critical examinations may be 
expected of all phases of the preservice education of those preparing 


to teach. 
years have seen an intense 


For these and other reasons the last three 
teacher education—an interest. evi- 
published on these subjects. Much 


is of a nonresearch character, in- 
ts of practices in specific institu- 


interest in preservice and inservice 
denced by the voluminous literature 
of the material published, however, 
volving opinion, speculation, and repor 
tions. Such research investigations as were reported tended to be of the 
survey type; experimental investigations were rare. In an effort to uncover 
the best research available in the area, the authors not only canvassed 
standard publications, but also examined numerous doctoral disserta- 
tions, a number of which are included in the bibliography. 

Of considerable significance and basic to the whole area, have been 
the repeated failures of investigators lo identify various factors of pre- 
service education which are intimately related to inservice success. The 
findings of the numerous studies in this area must be regarded as es- 
sentially negative. The implication is that the research technics used may 
not be sufficiently refined to make the discriminations required, that 
research may have been concerned with the wrong dimensions of the 
relationships involved, or that student teaching and other professional 


courses may not contribute materially to inservice success. 


Preservice Experiences Other Than Student Teaching 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education published 
three yearbooks (2, 3. 4) during the period covered by this Review. 
Lynn (52) surveyed and analyzed practices in the professional education 


of secondary-school teachers in 30 colleges and universities accredited 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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Among other findings he reported a tendency toward providing pro- 
fessional course experiences thruout a large portion of the degree program, 
with 80 percent of the institutions surveyed starting their sequence in 
the sophomore year or earlier. Most of the institutions used off-campus 
facilities for student teaching. Martin (54) reported some experiences 
with a junior-level course for elementary education majors at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. This was a course in methods and materials with two 
major objectives: (a) to provide opportunities for students to participate 
in a particular classroom for six hours a week for one semester, and 
(b) to enable teachers to interpret what the student observes and does 
with the children. Various methods of informal evaluation convinced 
those in charge of the program that it was effective. Burnett and Seeman 
(15) described a professional orientation course for beginning college 
students. This experimental Program is still in the process of develop- 


ment and the authors pointed out that research is needed to validate its 
effectiveness. 


Callahan (16) investi 
hand experiences oth 


be gradually increased 
different methods were y 


mendations for improvement wer 


Jamrich (42) investigated c 
methods and rel 


of instructors as factors tending to reduce the 
gers (41) reported on me 
e State Teachers College, Alabama, in ol 

: es In prospective teachers, A committee identifie 
three major lypes of outcomes; (a) understanding of how children grow? 
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live, and learn; (b) ability to devise learning materials and adapt them 
to the needs of children at different learning levels; and (c) formulation 
of a philosphy of education and methods of implementing that philosophy 
thru a school program. 
: Robbins (65) tried to determine the concepts which should be included 
in the content of an orientation to teaching course and a course in growth 
and development, and to determine what level of treatment should be 
accorded these concepts. Basic data in the study were collected by means 
of a checklist which identified more than 100 major concepts. The in- 
strument was checked by the 21 people responsible for the administration 
and direction of teacher education in the 21 institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Minnesota. The respondents recommended that 36 concepts be 
placed in the area of growth and development and that 85 concepts be 
placed in the area of orientation to teaching. 
Several studies were reported bearing on the relationship of preservice 
education to experience in the field. Davis (23) compared certain factors 
pertaining to preservice education of graduates with their teaching ex- 
periences in the secondary schools. One conclusion reached was that 
graduates did not have the training desirable to prepare them to sponsor 
various pupil activities; this was especially important since it was found 
that teachers were devoting nearly as much time to student activities as to 
classroom instruction. Oliver (60) contrasted the stated educational be- 
liefs of 119 elementary-school teachers with their classroom practices. 
When queried, the teachers nearly all agreed that the following were 
basic principles of learning: (a) good teaching recogmizes and provides 


for individual differences among childrey; (b) human growth and de- 
(c) real learning is based upon 


velopment is a continuous process; 
experiencing; and (d) learning proceeds best when related to th in- 
terests and experiences of the learner. Classrooms were later e 2 
determine the extent to which these teachers were practicing the state 


inci i Y hers’ professed 
E i ati was found between the teac p 
belies and fei mx s, It was concluded that teacher educa- 


belief, i ne 
s and their classroom practice J : i 
i in their curriculum in order to 


tion institutions should make changes 1 1 


insure better understanding of modern methods of instruction and to 
hild needs, interests, and capacities. 


Supply class technics based on c € à 
Mills pee (56) asked 171 teachers attending arem mon 
ew York and "North Carolina to indicate on a checklist problems t y 

found to be serious in their present teaching situations. Leading D 

other problems for the total group of teachers was the px of y d 

ing dull children. Teaching bright children ranked = ong em 

dii Main fore Jed the aile e T penne is able to get along 


to determi: ight child is easier t $ 
ne whether the bright c : » : diusted 

by himself is bein neglected. Dealing with seriously mala ju 
y Ore LM volving promotion or retention were 
n the problems 


children i d tions in : 
, grading, and ques Sand 
next in order of importance. There was some variatio er 
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thought most important by men and by women, and by teachers in PE 
York and teachers in North Carolina. It was suggested that more suc 
studies be made to assess teacher needs to test the practicality of pen 
study materials in teacher education institutions. Davis (22) nae 
graduates in service to evaluate their preservice education; the favor 
ableness of their opinions was related to their success in teaching T 
some extent but chiefly to the curriculum of the institution concerned. 
A study of the effect of role playing, combined with discussion, € 
the attitudes and behavior of teachers in training was made. y 
Reinhart (63). Some implications were that role playing tends to brädan 
the gap between theory and practice, promotes identification with p 
interpenetration of thoughts and feelings of classmates, promotes menta 
health, and evokes more accurate perceptions of self as well as of others. 
Continuing interest in general education and its relation to the prepara- 
tion of teachers was reflected in several publications (3, 34, 35, 51). 
Educational television attracted increasing attention. Emery (25) out- 
lined assumptions basic to the development of telecourses at the college 
level, recommended procedures for maintaining a high quality of academic 
content, and listed certain telecourses offered for credit by colleges and 
universities. Allen (1) and Lewis (49) reported experiences with the 
use of closed-circuit television in teacher education. Research relating 
to educational television was reviewed by Finn (27). The latest in the 
series of yearbooks of the Institute for Education by Radio and Tele- 
vision which had appeared at this writing was the twenty-second (61)- 


Student Teaching 


reported an investigation of the relationships between success 
aching and success in the first year of teaching. The results 
tional and factorial analysis showed negligible relationships 
asures of student teaching ability and success in the field. 
Critic teachers and principals apparently emphasized different abilities 


i eking different combinations ? 


-Bach (7) 
in student te 
of a correla 


and characteristics or else they were se 
abilities. 

Robb (64) investigated the association of several factors with student 
teaching success. There was little relationship between (ehe in student 
teaching and the expressed interests of students, their scholastic records: 
or their intelligence, Bond (12) 3 


student teachers, and discovered t 


teachers on 32 


received A’s in stud 
teachers received t 
between grades 
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areas of intelligence, teaching aptitude, proficiency in the basic skills, 
scholastic achievement, and personality traits. College grades correlated 
46 with student teaching grades, the highest correlation reported; in 
general little relationship was found between student teaching grades and 
the 23 measures employed. However, in the study by Leavitt (48) no ap- 
preciable relationship was found between course grades in college and 
student teaching success. 

Grim, Hoyt, and Peitersen (33 
attitude inventory which, when a 


) described an attempt to develop an 
dministered to pupils, would serve as 


one measure of student teacher competence. Scores were obtained on 
pupil attitudes toward (a) quality of classroom government, (b) clarity 
of objectives, (c) incentive quality, (d) motivational intensity level, and 
(e) provision for psychological needs. Since correlations between the 
mean pupil score on each attitude and the mean rating given by super- 
visory teachers for the student teachers involved did not differ significantly 
from zero, it was concluded that supervising teachers base their ratings 
of student teachers on something other than pupil attitudes. The attitude 
scores were factored; a general factor was tentatively identified. as in- 
volving the pupil's own understandings of relationships and his self- 
direction toward personalized goals. M . 
A survey by Gates and Currie (30) of supervision of student teaching 
in Michigan resulted in the formulation of an extensive list of suggestions 
With respect to the status and responsibilities of the supervising teacher, 
the working conditions and facilities for student teaching, and qualifica- 
lions of the supervising teacher. Hendrix (36) surveyed eight multi- 
purpose institutions in order to obtain information about the provisions 
made for elementary-school student teaching. He concluded that the first 
two years of college should be essentially a liberal arts program, but 


With six hours of professional training. He recommended 30 hours of 
ng the last two years, including eight weeks of 


professional work during d nt 
full-time, off-campus student teaching with workshops in specialized areas 
completing this split semester. 
Atherton (6) reported the development ofa 
selection of student teaching centers for prospec j 
teachers. Rucker (66) studied he changes in stude: 
: r studied the chang 
to 1952, Among trends he identified were: (a) a nn ee M 
leaching as a full-time experience ; (b) the use of more a oratory uen 
ences in teacher education; (c) more off-campus experiences in s 
teaching, including community experiences where the teaching dod 
formed; (d) an increase in time allotments for student teaching and 10r 


ion; i e in the 
other la ivities of teacher education; (e) an increas 
pae be ded for student teaching; (f) the use of 


amount of academi dit awar , 

academic credi : ence point 

laboratory activities, including student teaching, ege eee 
s. PR g 

of the whole curriculum in teacher education; and i8 5 


9n more grade levels. 917 
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Other publications in the area included three yearbooks (37, 39, 67) 
of the Association for Student Teaching and a text for supervisors of 
student teachers by Curtis and Andrews (21). 


Other Programs 


As a result of an extensive survey of provisions made for the training 
of teachers for the gifted, Wilson (80) concluded that the institutions 
surveyed were not meeting the need and have shown neither leadership 
nor a willingness to assume responsibility in this area, An adequate pro- 
gram apparently remains to be delineated. 

A number of doctoral dissertations were devoted to the study of various 
aspects of teacher education for certain specialized areas. Froehlich (28) 
made a determination of the content of a bookkeeping methods course on 
the undergraduate level and of the activities of the student and the 
instructor in the conduct of such a course. Willis (79) studied the status 
of teacher education with reference to distributive education and evalu- 
ated existing practices by the use of expert opinion. Beck (10) determined 
the nature and status of student teaching programs in science in Ohio at 
the high-school level and made recommendations for changes in order to 
harmonize standards established by the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education and present practices. Anderson (5) reported the 
status of student teaching in industrial arts education after a survey of 1 
industrial arts departments in representative institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Developments in the Cooperative Program in Educational Administra- 
tion were described by Carroll (18). 

Walton (73) described a program which was designed to provide both 
a broad cultural background and professional competencies thru an 
enriched four-year program. This was: proposed as an alternative to the 
fifth year. Boyter (13) conducted a survey of five-year teacher education 
programs in 42 institutions. Four weaknesses of current programs were 
identified: (a) failure to integrate the five-year sequence of courses, (b) 
lack of full cooperation among persons involve f 
teachers, (c) failure to correlate th 


oped t sional 
| by faeces Hp. hru the fifth year of profes 
ation-Arkansas experiment, a fifth-year program, Was 
Pilot Project, alg, 115) 2nd by Pulley and Stafford (62). The Louisville 
Wilkes (78) 'A “rpported by the Ford Foundation, was reported by 
isa requirement pu master's program in education in which the thes!§ 
(46) studied t was described by Nelson and Pendergraft (59). Lamke 
oun dn ad € extent to which theses are generally required for master $ 

education. He found that about 30 percent of the institution? 


The Ford Found 
reported by Clarke 
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offering such degrees require a thesis, 5 percent make no provision for a 
thesis, and the remainder make the thesis optional. He pointed out that 
the number of master’s theses produced seemed to vary inversely with 
the size of the institution: Among institutions awarding fewer than 200 
master’s degrees annually in the area of education, one graduate in six 
wrote a thesis, whereas among institutions awarding more than 200 such 
degrees annually, only one graduate in 20 wrote a thesis. 


Effect of Inservice Teacher-Training Programs 


Mork’s study (58) of the effects of an inservice teacher education 
program on pupil outcomes in fifth- and sixth-grade science is of excellent 
caliber and is a good example of a carefully conceived study that utilized 
sound statistical technics. More research of this quality is needed in the 
area of inservice education. Since this study is one of the few research 
studies on inservice education which deviate from the usual patterns of 
interview, survey, or opinion, it will be treated in some detail. 

In testing the outcomes of science instruction, Mork attempted to 
measure progress toward three objectives: (a) ability to recognize super- 
stitions and misconceptions; (b) ability to apply science principles; and 
(c) familiarity with basic facts, concepts, and vocabulary. Experimental 


factors were the experiences which constituted the program of inservice 
in the inservice pro- 


teacher education. The investigator and the teachers i 

gram met and worked together in six meetings during the inservice year 
on the following topics: (a) orientation and planning, (b) objectives and 
methods, (c) major understandings concerning “living things,” (d) under- 
standings related to “doing the world's wek,” (e) understandings related 
to “what the universe is made of,” and (f) materials of instruction. The 
experimental design employed a two-year study technic in which the 
teachers’ results in the first year were compared with the results of the 
second or inservice year. The pupils of four teachers from the xy 
Minnesota, public school system constituted experimental as we* as 


control groups. Outside control groups from the Duluth system and o 
the laboratory schools of the teachers ¢ Minnesota participate 


olleges in c € 
in the same two-year testing program. The statistical phase of he investi- 
gation employed analysis of variance and covariance which in e ect itt 
mitted the comparison of the achievement of control and gene a 
&roups while holding constant intelligence quotients and initial science 
a SPOS ine ^ ] A 
The results of the analysis revealed that the four pestictpstiug inservice 
teachers groups achieved results on the total science test during > pon 
mental year which were superior to those obtained during the wm oxi 7 
altho in only one case Was the difference 1n aues, ents ia 
significant. No statistically significant results were © taine =e nate 
technic with the outside control groups- Pupils of one oF 


ha ; d: 
who participated in the inservice program made significantly higher Fa 
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justed mean scores at the end of the experimental year than at the end 
of the control year on subtests designed to measure: (a) ability to apply 
science principles and (b) knowledge of facts, concepts, and vocabulary. 
Tn addition, there was evidence that effective instruction was accompanied 
by greater variability since both greater mean scores and greater variability 
occurred in the experimental groups. While the extent of generalization 
possible from this study may be limited, ability to generalize is aided 
because the population studied was adequately and specifically described. 

Several other studies, using less complex designs, were made of the 
effectiveness of inservice education programs, Dysart (24) investigated 
the effect of inservice education in sociometry and socio-drama on 
teacher-pupil rapport and social climate in the classroom. He concluded 
that a laboratory-workshop type of inservice education experience can 
develop the teacher's capacity to change the socialemotional climate of 
the classroom. Cox (20), in a study of the effectiveness of an intern 
period for Georgia supervisors, concluded that the intern period was most 
effective in helping supervisors develop skills as resource persons but was 
least effective in helping supervisors improve their teaching practices. 
Stockman (71) studied contrasting situations in which helping teachers 
were and were not part of the county public school systems. He concluded 
that the county systems with helping teachers were superior. Beauchamp 
(9) examined the effect of an inservice education program on group 
processes in the classroom. Pre- and post-ratings of the operation of group 
processes in the classroom indicated that a document which was used 
with the teachers was an effective instrument in identifying difficulties 
and that the program of inseryice education did result in improved group 
processes, Holmlund's study (38) of the effectiveness of the Flint, Mich- 
1gan, Inservice program in child growth and development revealed that 
teachers in the experimental group improved their ability to diagnose 
and suggest remedial measures for behavior problems. Older teachers 


responded to the instruction to a greater degree than did teachers in 
other age groups. 


Administrative Aspects of Inservice Education 


the professional inservice improvement of teachers 
à normative survey. His most significant conclusion 
ers needed more adequate leadership by a specially 
administrative group. Landers (47) studied the 
ation programs in operation in the public schools 
sis of teacher interviews and a 51.4-percent retur? 
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: Krong (45) reviewed the practices of six teacher education institutions 
in the inservice education of public-school administrators. Krong visited 
the institutions and obtained the opinions of administrators and school- 
board members of selected school districts by means of a questionnaire. 
The study revealed that classes. educational surveys, group conferences, 
and consultative services were the usual approaches to inservice education. 
The principal obstacles to participation in such activities on the part of 


school personnel were distance and lack of time. Lindel (50) made a study 


of the money values attached to the service experience of teachers in the 


30 largest cities in the United States. The superintendents of schools and 
the deans of education in colleges which were members of the Association 
of American Universities were in close agreement on most of the 13 items 
with regard to practice and opinion. The greatest agreement was on the 
items of original training and experience. The greatest divergence occurred 
with regard to community service—only 4 percent of the superintendents 
attached money value to the service whereas 84 percent of the deans felt 


money value should be attached to the service. 


Courses and Workshops 
Courses and workshops continue to be the most used forms of inservice 
education. Marcus (53) studied the opinions of teachers toward off-campus 
college credit courses by means ofa questionnaire. Teachers participating 
in off-campus college courses stated that they used more community re- 
sources, allowed more pupil participation in school planning. and modified 
their teaching methods and pupil-progress reporting. Mitchell (57) at- 
tempted to identify those characteristics ofthe workshop which distinguish 
it from other inservice procedures. On the basis of a program of visitation 
and a low percentage of questionnaires returned by participants, he con- 
cluded that the major factor in the success of a workshop is its staff. . 
College credit for educational travel, particularly as à form of jns 
education, won increasing recognition. Kinsel (44) reported that principals 
ico " i vel, Wilcox (77) identified 102 
recognize the values of educational travel. : fs 
colleges and universities which had offered travel courses 10T college 
credit between 1946 and 1951. Of these, 41 had sponsored groups bound 
for Europe. Credit of one semester hour per wees was commonly awarded. 
In general, both sponsors and participants believed educational travel to 


be eminently worthwhile. 


eous Investigations 
ation in degree-granting institutions in 


Missouri, Erickson (26) concluded that there was need i Me 
tional self-appraisal for a constant review and revision o Le oem 
ployed. There appeared to be a need for more activities and exp 


i eacher 
and a better integration of experiences with other phases of the t 
li 921 


Miscellan 


From a survey of teacher educ 
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education program. A study by Maul (55) provided evidence of the 
changing nature of the supply of teachers, particularly the change in the 
ratio of high-school trainees to elementary-school trainees from approx- 
imately 4 to 1 prior to World War II to a present ratio of 1.44 to l. An 
example of inter-institutional cooperation by those concerned with the 
problem of teacher education was reported by Goodlad (31). - 

The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professiona 
Standards (70) sponsored a restudy of conversion programs as a means 
of increasing the supply of elementary-school teachers. The stated purpose 
of the Commission was to assist state departments of education, teacher 
education institutions, and state education associations in organizing and 
developing professionally sound conversion programs for the preparation 
of elementary-school teachers. A further purpose was to stimulate activi- 
ties which would insure adequate programs to achieve the desired ends. 
The report submitted consisted of three parts: (a) a statement of guiding 
principles for conversion programs, (b) illustrative conversion programs 
in operation in a number of states, and (c) suggested conversion programs 


for the preparation of elementary-school teachers. 
Fulkerson (29) 


He concluded that 


possibility of different 


patterns of effective teacher behavior for different 
kinds of teachers, 


pupils, and educational situations. 


Needéd Research 


Several studies (8, 14, 32, 43, 60, 68, 72, 74, 75, 76) concerned with 
the problems, practices, beliefs, and attitudes of teachers indicated areas 
where both preservice and inservice educati 
therefore are suggestive of areas for future re 

Many studies related directl 


on need improvement and 
search. 


few studies, most of the investigations 
or opinion type; questionnaires 
er studies, altho more rigorous 
ecause of inadequately validate 


were extensively used, Many 
than in past years 
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CHAPTER IV 


Employment Practices and Working Conditions 
in the Elementary and Secondary Schools 


DONALD H. ROSS 


Pisone administration is generally recognized by school administra- 
professors who teach administrators) as one of the three or 
four central, vital areas in the management of schools. This chapter, 
perhaps more than others in this issue of the REVIEW, is addressed to 
the men who must select, assign, evaluate, promote, cultivate, and protect 
teachers. When one says “employment practices and working conditions,” 
one has pretty much described the scope of public-school personnel ad- 
ministration. Cross references will be made from time to time to other 
chapters in this issue, and an effort will be made not to duplicate the 
analyses of others; however, what is applicable to the practitioners’ prob- 
lem is hard to delimit neatly. In brief, the author sees the function of 
Chapter IV as organizing certain pertinent publications in appropriate 
terms for the man who employs and who is responsibile in many ways 
for working conditions. 
Cabe (7), Fulkerson (19), and Yeager (85) summarized personnel 
administration in somewhat similar terms. Yeager's section on selection, 
appointment, and adjustment of teachers is particularly pertinent in 
establishing this viewpoint in regard to administrative responsibility. 
Before entering on a more systematic treatment of the subject, three 
general references deserve mention for the factual information they provide 
on a wide variety of topics. The International Bureau of Education (29) 


issues the International Yearbook of Education which contains reviews © 
Information is presented on a topical basis; 


conditions for 60 countries. np Sgr ae Be 
items, such as teacher shortages, training, and conditions of service, include 
international comparisons. There are also sections on each country which 
give other items and greater detail. The 1953 issue Was the most recent 
as of this writing. The 1954 International Conference on Public Education 
(30) produced a report which provides fascinating facts and figures about 
working conditions and salaries of secondary-school teachers in the nations 
of the world. Perspective gained from this report shows that the American 
high-school teacher is not in every Way the most fortunate of those so 
employed. Garber's Yearbook of School Law (23) gives succinct treat- 
ment to a variety of topics related to employment and working a 
Certification, tenure, contracts, salaries (paid and not paid), tanur ^ 
answer questions regarding subversive activities, and other pertinen 


matters were dealt with. - 


(XV. kd 
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Desirable Characteristics of Teachers 


While the major treatment of predicting teacher success is given i 
Chapter VII of this issue and while other information useful in an analo- 
gous fashion may be found in Chapter II, there is still need for some ue 
sideration of the definition of a good teacher in talking about employmen 
practices. As Scates (71) suggests, to secure adequacy in selection, criteria 
are needed. -- 

One way to approach the question of what kinds of teachers to hire is 
to find out what kinds of teachers children like and respond to. Ojemann 
(57) reviewed the research on children's preferences. Michael, Herrold, 
and Cryan (41) reported a study of what students want in a teacher. 
McAulay (38) queried college students, school children, penne: 
and supervisors, and parents as to what makes a good teacher. He mS 
that good teachers are expected to have, among other things: (a) mora 
and ethical standards higher than those in the community; (b) humor, 
love, and understanding; (c) broad academic and cultural backgrounds; 
and (d) a variety of teaching methods, 

Similar characteristics were identified by a much different procedure— 
an inquiry as to what characteristics the staffs of the more adaptable 
schools have. These studies were reported by Ross and others (68). 
Clusters of characteristics, identified thru factor a 
these studies: The good school staff is a balance of mature, professionally 
trained and oriented people, with broad academic backgrounds and ex- 
tensive, current cultural interests, 7 

Ryans (69) identified such dimensions of teacher behavior as “partial, 


1 . H inc 
“friendly,” and “autocratic,” Ee suggested various ways for gauging 


them. This is helpful when brought together with Levin’s work (36). 
which suggested that pupils and principals can give reliable ratings of 
teachers when specific judgments are required. Thus, if it can be estab- 
lished that teachers judged to be friendly can get children to do more home- 
work than teachers judged to be unfriendly, then an employing officer can 
be guided by ratings on how friendly a Prospective employee has been 
thought to be previously by Peers and supervisors, 


nalysis, come out of 


Requirements for Employment 


The requirement of certification hy 
teachers is now a universally accepte, 
in Midland Schools (42). i 
A requirement of a bachelor’ 
unusual for “permanent” o 
pointed out that “high 
lower turnover, and 


Whi i å 5 ya ; e 
ile stated requirements for certification are rising, there is th 

i i i 4 ^ $5 d - 
paradoxical situation of Increasing numbers of “substandard, tem 
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porary,” and “emergency” certificates. One hopeful ray is that among a 
se a particularly energetic schools, where teachers’ salaries have sca 
ww nly as much as the cost of living dictates, but also to the extent 
n icated by the changing standard of living, the teaching staffs have not 
i Sy but have improved, both in number and in quality (39, 40). 
oo mu loca amores to go beyond state certification requirements 
: emic and professional training demanded are provided 
in many studies. Sufficient to illustrate this point is the study by McAulay 
(38) and those reported by Ross and others (68). Many school systems 
are now raising their requirements, teacher shortage or no. 

The experience requirement formerly characteristic of better financed 
schools has been dealt a body blow by a combination of general financial 
conditions, state equalization laws, and the discovery that experience only, 


regardless of what kind and where, is not necessarily a positive factor. 
d an interesting twist on the effects 


Gaier, Jones, and Simpson (21) reportei 
of experience: Teachers with experience in smaller schools are more apt 
vely in larger schools. 


to be resourceful than those with experience exclusi 
Being under some specified age, such as 40, and being unmarried have 


also been items frequently specified in past local regulations concerning 
employment. The latter requirement has disappeared and the former is 
rapidly eroding under changing socio-economic conditions. Research sug- 
gests that expediency is forcing a more salutary condition: there is no 
reason for believing that marital status has much to do with instructional 
performance, and the chances are that persons over 40 make better 
teachers (68). Even if this were not so. present socio-economic forces 
cannot be ignored. Linden (37) pointed. out that the labor market is 
better if one is hiring older people. Stephenson’s study (75) showed not 
only that the proportion of women teachers who are married has risen 
to 57 percent, but also that 82 percent of his student respondents at Miami 
University planned to combine marriage and teaching. In fact, 15 percent 


were married before graduation. 


Selection Practices 
Benson (4), who makes tests for teachers. looked dispassionately at the 
matter of selecting teachers in part on the basis of pencil-and-paper tests 
and found some value in such tests. While admitting that they cannot 
s of staff selection, he answered 


provide mechanistic answers to the problem : ction 
some common criticisms and showed perspective in considering the matter. 
] that pencil-and-paper tests can be con- 

attitudes important to 


Leeds’ research (35) suggested : i 
Structed which will give pertinent information on c 
Successful teaching. Analysis of responses (on a five-point mae) 
Series of subjective statements. “most children are ee pool 
" judgmen 
revealed a relationship to teacher qu d by the judg 
of peers. 
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Gage and Suci (20) reported an ingenious study wherein teachers’ pre 
dictions of children’s responses to certain attitude questions were foun 
to predict the opinions held by pupils in regard to their teachers. 
better a teacher could predict how pupils would answer these questions, the 
better these teachers had made out in an earlier favorable-unfavorable 
rating by pupils. This capacity to understand children which is so e 
viously a characteristic of the master teacher can, apparently, be measured. 
It is certainly a live lead for selection procedures in the employing een 

The interview is a standard selecting process. Clarke (11) suggeste 
some technics which can make it more effective than it has been in the past. 
While almost every employing officer looks over records furnished by 
teacher education institutions, these credentials have not been shown to 
be of great practical value. Neither measures of intelligence nor college 
marks have been very effective predictors of teaching success, and as "o 
faculty ratings, Carlile (8) found a correlation of only .21 between suc 
ratings and, for example, grades in student teaching. ! 

Some positive ideas on how to select teachers on the basis of observation 
may be gleaned from articles by Hearn (27) and Ryans (70). Hearn 
found that judgments by principals on classroom control, meeting indi- 
vidual needs, cooperation with colleagues, group projects, class discus- 
sions, and efforts toward professional growth predict general competence. 


Orientation of New Teachers 


Practices in connection with the orientation of new teachers were re- 
ported in Childhood Education (9) and more systematically by the NEA 
(54). Apparently nearly everzane concerned is trying to do something 
to make the newly appointed teacher wiser or happier. Some attempts to 
assess the efficacy of these practices were made by Boyack (5) and Corder 


(13) by studying the opinions of the neophytes themselves. Both studies 
endorsed conferences and the usual 


Boyack (5) stated that personal 


; t among Wallace’s interviewees. Foster (18) 
pointed out that many of the problems identified by new teachers até 
related to the nature of their preservice training. Wellbank (82) also 
provided a problem census of beginning high-school teachers. 


Promotion and Tenure 
As a reasonable exte; 


an aspect of Working 
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om other status officers of the school system arises. There are two widely 
niis gn modes of practice: to promote exclusively from within or to 
: port people for all posts ranked above the classroom teacher. There is 

certain degree of uniformity among the larger systems in tending to 
promote exclusively from within the system. The NEA (52) reported 
information on the prevalence of within-staff promotions. This same 
report contained material on characteristics of appraisal procedures used 
in urban systems. 


Greene, as a member of the New York City board of examiners, helps 


to select people for promotion in one of the largest school systems in the 


world, a school system probably as strongly committed to promotion from 


within as any that can be found. He (24) reported a number of technics 
which seem to be effective evaluation devices in New York City. Of 
interview methods. 


particular value are his suggestions on group : 
, An obviously important aspect of the working conditions of teachers 
is their tenure protection. The NEA Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom (44) summarize for tenure or 
contractual protection. The tenure be found indi- 


vidually abstracted in this pamphlet. 

Roach’s single case (64) illustrates the fact that the courts have taken 
considerable care in reference to procedural matters to protect the tenure 
rights of teachers; however, Garber (23) and the NEA Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom (48) presented cases indicating a weak- 
ening of ironclad protection in some states. According to Garber's cases, 
the courts have taken exceptions and limitations which challenge the 


simple concept of tenure as long held in the law. The NEA Committee’s 
report tends to show a ion and an emphasis on 


narrowing of applicati 
procedure to the detriment of the plaintiffs. . . 
Most treatments of acade ze the viewpoint of the 


mic freedom emphasiz ^ 
personnel of institutions of higher learning. However; there is some mate- 
rial pertinent, either directly or by analogy, to the public school. Van Den 
Haag (79) took the orthodox view that academic freedom means freedom 
to inquire but that it does not mean license. Since he built a case to show 
that communists are not intellectually free, he reasoned that they cannot 
claim academic freedom. He pointed out that the right to deviate has its 
limits short of conspiracy. Perry (60) took a somewhat different point of 
view, claiming that liberty cannot be protected by surrendering it. Newsom 
(56) pointed out that loyalty oa! 


ths are historically and rationally justified, 
and that the courts have clearly and consistently shown their intent to 
ovide m 


d the state statutory provisions 
laws of 32 states may 


eans of measuring degrees of academic 


uphold them. Attempts to PT 
freedom have been made by Kerr (34) and by Ross and others (67). 
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maximum high enough to hold, and an orderly process for moving thru 
a series of steps to the maximum. The NEA Research Division (48, 49) 
reported salary schedules by size of community. Minimums, maximums, 
number of steps, degree provisions, and other data were given. 

Regional information is provided by school study councils. For example, 
the New England School Development Council (55) presented data for 
about 100 school systems, giving, in addition to salary schedules, sub- 
stitutes’ pay, sick-leave provisions, eligibility for initial employment, salary 
policy administration, turnover, and tenure. The Metropolitan School Study 
Council (39) reviewed salary schedules and their administration for the 
New York City area. 

Armentrout (2) found that, as a general rule. the larger the school sys- 
tem, the higher the salaries. Evidence that this is not true of some urban 
centers in contrast with their independent suburbs may be found in the 
New England and New York regional reports cited above. 

In this day and age, when almost every community is building at least 
one new school, it is perfectly natural to ask whether the burden of capita 


outlay inhibits increases in salary schedules, The answer, according 19 
Ostlie (58), is no. This is c 


onfirmed by Metropolitan School Study Council 
data (39, 40). Salary schedules are being revised frequently in the face 
of changing economic conditions. The typical community in the New 
York metropolitan area revises its salary schedule about three times every 
five years, 


general working 
connection with sal 


information, and tl 


alions are doing in regard to pH 
defense committees, retirement group insuranc" 
and other items, Yabroff and David (84) summarized the 
present status of teachers unions and listed 90 work stopp28 
achers from 1940 thru 1952. 


recreation, 


history and 
involving te 
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nd what attitudinal 


48-hour week 
k S i i 
and concrete ET. inquiry was made as to “strain,” and 
In aes of s might bear a causal relationship. 
work load. The emper program, class size is a simple measure of 
ürgestin the lace Research Division (46) indicated that class sine 
fear Seas dence districts and in the southeastern part of lies cri t ^ 
rising tides t essed that optimum class sizes are being dev eem ps 
were ih enrolment. Metropolitan School Study Council data (40) 
of staff have at at variance with this; leasures of vobi 
Polley's des e for this group of schools since 1939. Ross | 
big city had Y 56) of class size in the New York area indicated that the 
suburban gr. arger classes by far than suburban areas, but within the 
System e oup there was no diff s size on the basis of 
e high- 
complex, ped work load problem is, of course, considerably more 
components i: ass formula for combining the various factors that are the 
question iu a high-school teacher's load was revised (15, 16). The 
xtra pay for extra work and extra responsibility has provoked 


a numb 

er s 
) nel aca analyses of high-school work load (3, 28). Sprague 
o aeeai an interesting practice in equalizing work load by rotation 
of different. s. Clark (10) indicated an analysis of the wearing effects 
ie wy teaching chores. 
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with his job. This assumption has been the basis for a great deal of the 
modern practice in personnel administration. It is now acceptable both 
to speak and to act in accordance with the idea that teachers should 
participate in the administrative decisions that will affect them, and 
should be free to make independent decisions and choices on many other 
matters within their professional responsibility. Ovsiew’s collection of 
newer administrative practices (59) illustrates this trend. One model for 
staff participation in the government of a school is provided by Seyfert 
(72), who described how things were done at the University of Chicago 
Laboratory School. Cornell (14) asked, aptly, when teachers should 
share in making administrative decisions. 

Ross and others (67) made a search of the literature of school and 
public administration to determine what shades of meaning people normally 
included in the term “democratic administration.” They identified seven 
facets of the term, and constructed an instrument for estimating the 
quantity of each one present in school systems. 

As Drummond (17) implied, job satisfaction for a teacher is not just a 
matter of money. Zeran (86) noted that the teacher is the focal point of 
many human forces—community, supervisors and administrators, fellow 
teachers, children, personal friends, and family. Working, as he does, with 
human material, many more intangible things than salary, quantitative 
work load, and leaves-of-absence provisions are influential forces in the 
teacher’s working milieu. Items, such as freedom as a citizen, retirement 
provisions, and welfare benefits, are important. But there still remains 
a body of items, part of the working conditions, which we must, for 
want of better terminology.,pjtegorize as mental health and human rela- 
tions factors. Perhaps by placing personnel administration, as Silverman 
(73) suggested, on sounder psychological bases, much can be accomplished. 

Human relations seems to be the current “big” topic in personnel 
administration. Articles by Gannon (22), Haskew (26), Kennelly (33), 
and Mones (43) illustrate this emphasis. Tanner (77) linked personality 
and private-life personal adjustment to teaching performance. Resnick (61) 
suggested six ways for the teacher to retain his mental health. Two of 
these are: to have some friends who are not teachers, and to get away 
from concern with schoolwork and children for a part of each day. If, as 
Robinson (65) stated, care for the mental and emotional well-being of the 
“normal” teacher is a responsibility of the employer, then the nature and 
quantity of things administrators ask teachers to do must be considered. 
Perhaps others should go as far as the superintendent who arranged for 
his teachers (predominantly female) to become eligible for membership 
in the social club maintained for the employees (predominantly male) of a 
local chemical industry. Robinson also suggested that school systems should 
provide for personal guidance services for teachers as well as students. 

Riesman (62) pointed to the conflicting demands made on teachers by 
such things as social drives, idealistic concepts of education, and cultural 
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dc. Certainly the teacher committed to a love of learning for 
ome di sake and feeling guilty because he cannot “teach children, not 
for p. matter is subject to inordinate stress. To the degree that our hopes 
seb ucation have outrun our practices, teachers are bound to feel frus- 
ee Wrightstone’s ideas on measuring social climate in classrooms 
3) may bring some pertinent scientific evaluation to bear. Jenkins 
and Lippitt (31) stated that part of the trouble in the teacher’s job is the 
failure to understand how others see him, and failure on the part of others 
to understand how he sees them. They felt that the solution lay in “action 
research.” 
" Cobb (12) has a concluding, cheering W 
niors do not think teachers are such an aw 


ord for teachers: High-school 
fully bad lot. 
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CHAPTER V 


Economic, Legal, and Social Status of Teachers 
DAVID L. CLARK and ARVID J. BURKE 


aching profession is written about so 
teachers. Current data and trends on 
ns of this level with industrial 


Pirnars no other problem of the te 
frequently as the economic status of 
the salary level of teachers and compariso 
wages, with salaries paid in other professions, and with the cost of living 
are available. Since these and other such measures do reflect the economic 
status of teachers in our society, we can justifiably report that the research, 
altho it consists largely of statistical tabulations, is worthwhile. However, 
the basic questions of what a competent teacher is worth to society and 
how the social or economic status of teachers affects the caliber of persons 
choosing teaching as a vocation still offer real challenge for research. 


Research on the legal status of teachers has been confined largely to the 
development of general guiding principles and the reporting of new 
fluence of laws and their interpre- 


legislati S: a 
cealation and court decisions. The in 
ation upon the effectiveness of the educational process requires the 


alter ps 
tention of research workers. a 
Social status studies have been approached primarily thru the use of 


rankings of various occupations, studies of the determinants of vocational 
choice, and the use of economic status as a reflection of the social values 
placed upon the teaching profession. In the area of economic and social 
Status, one of the most challenging aspegts. of the research may be the 
application of the methodology of the more> general studies to specific 


communities and school districts. An indication of the renewed interest in 
plication in 1954 of 


the stat iven by the pu 
atus of staff personnel was g Weber (18), eil Yeager (20). 


textbooks by Elsbree and Reutter (20), 


Status 


ated the national average salary 
s, including principals, super- 


Economic 


The NEA Research Division (38) estim 


of the instructional staff in the ublic school 
Visors, and classroom teachers. E $3932 for the school year 1954-55. This 


Tepresents an increase of $806 above the level reported for the school 
year 1950-51. The estimated average salary of classroom teachers only 
Was $3816 for 1954-55. The lowest estimates were reported for Mississippi, 
$2050. and Arkansas, $2165, aS contrasted with averages of $4950 in 
New York and 84025 in California. To put it another way, in 1954-55 
it was estimated that 55 percent of the teachers in Alabama, 73 percent 
in Arkansas, and 62 percent in Kentucky were paid less than $2500. On 


the other hand, an estimated 55 percent in California, 43 percent in New 
ersey, and 56 percent in New York were paid more than $4500. 
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The NEA Research Division (41) cited the 1951 Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study showing that a salary of $4158 was required to sustain 
a “modest but adequate” standard of living for a family of four: a father 
who wears overalls to work, a mother not gainfully employed, and two 
school-age children. The figure was projected to $4285 for 1954. Other 
estimates for budgets required for a family of four at the wage-earner 
or nonprofessional level are $5500 (Heller Committee, projected to 1954) , 
and $5000 (Haynes Foundation, projected to 1954). : 

The NEA Research Division (50) reported progress in teacher salary 
scheduling in urban areas. Many state education associations have supple- 
mented these data for individual states. Studies by Hubbard (31) and 
Reller (60) indicated that the gaps among salaries of teachers on various 
grade levels and the gap between classroom teachers and administrators 
are diminishing. The NEA Research Division (50) reported that the sal- 
aries of teachers and administrators in smaller communities appeared to be 
continuing to increase at a proportionately faster rate than those in larger 
communities, but the gap between salaries in the smaller places and those 
in the larger centers is still wide. 

Clark (11) continued to report his index of real salaries of teachers. 
From December 1951 until September 1953, teachers made little progress 
in terms of the index of real salaries (109.7 to 114.0, with 1939—100) 
use of the continuing increase in the cost-of-living index. However, 
mber 1954 the index of real salaries had risen to 130.1 and the 
relatively stable cost of living indicates further gains by teachers in this 
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Hammer (30) compared the salaries of teachers and other occupational 
groups on an international scale; teachers in the United States appeared 
lower on the economic scale in relation to all employed workers than the 
average for all countries studied. The International Conference on Public 
Education (32, 33) provided information thru 1949-50 on teachers’ salaries 
in countries other than the United States. 

Fleming (21) examined the editorial attitude and news coverage of 
teachers’ salary problems in nine high-circulation newspapers and 13 
high-circulation magazines for the years 1931, 1941, and 1951. In general, 
he found that more space had been given to reports favorable to salary 
increases than to reports opposed to such increases, particularly in 1951. 
Simpson (67) raised basic questions not yet answered by research on 
salaries: (a) In seeking to devise a salary policy, what use of the school 
dollar will best promote the educational growth of hoys and girls? (b) 
What use of the school dollar will promote the best feeling and the best 
spirit of teacher usefulness in the total work of the teacher in the school? 
(c) What use of the school dollar will best yield teacher productivity ? 


Salaries of Administrators 


Salaries of administrative and supervisory personnel in 1952-53 were 
reported by the NEA Research Division (50) for six classifications of 
urban districts. Hubbard (31) expanded the section of the report dealing 
with the secondary-school principals. Since the sample covers only urban 
school districts, and differences in job esmplexities of administrators in 
schools and school districts of different sizes must be considered, over-all 
medians or means are not particularly useful. : 

A seeming lack of any definite pattern in regard to the salaries of school 
administrators was noted by Brown (9) and the New York State Educa- 
tional Conference Board (57). Possibly as a consequence of this observa- 
tion, two formulas for determining administrative salaries have appeared 
during the last three years. Haisley (27, 28) undertook the development 
of formulas for the chief school executive and second-line administrative 
officers on the basis of what he believed to be a reasonable relationship 
between the salaries of the teaching staffs and the salaries of the admin- 
istrative staffs, In the case of the chief school executive, he added varying 
differentials to the salary the individual would be receiving as a teacher. 
These were based on pupil membership, number of teachers employed, 
wealth of community, state and federal monies received by the district, 
and the like. Second-line administrators received differentials based upon 
size of school, time demands, and year-round service. 

The New York State Educational Conference Board (57) used essen- 
tially the same technic in determining reasonable salary levels for building 
and district principals. The basic assumptions underlying both these studies 
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may be open to question, but the studies are significant as harbingers of 
a renewed interest in the salaries of school administrators. The formulas 
have been used by some school districts (5). 

One of the most thoro treatments of the problems involved in arriving 
at a reasonable salary for school administrators was presented by Brown 
(9). Altho geared to the specific problems of the elementary-school prin- 
cipals in California, this study raised questions which could well be con- 
sidered by both administrators and teaching groups studying salary 


problems. 


Retirement Systems 


The NEA Research Division and the National Council on Teacher 
Retirement (55, 56) prepared statistics on teacher retirement systems for 
1951-52 and 1952-53. It was reported that over 114 million members are 
participating in existing retirement systems, with $3 billion in assets paying 
over $100 million annually to approximately 125,000 retired teachers at 
an average monthly retirement allowance of $100. 

The South Carolina Education Association (68) and the Texas State 
Teachers Association (71) compiled comprehensive summaries of state 
retirement plans in 1953. For each state, these data were summarized: (a) 
percent of salary members are required to contribute, (b) amount of con- 
tribution made by the state, (c) credit granted for service prior to the 
enactment of the retirement plan, (d) credit granted for teaching service 
in other states, (e) age and service requirements for receipt of normal 
retirement benefi !slisability provisions, (g) average monthly 


ts, (f) physics : 
retirement payments received by the teachers, (h) years of teaching service 
on which the amount of re 


tirement teachers receive is based. 
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state retirement systems, (b) inclusion of death or automatic option bene- 
fits in state retirement systems, (c) increase of allowances for persons re- 
tired under old laws, (d) increase in the amount of salary upon which 
retirement deductions are based, and (e) permission for employment in 
school work after retirement without loss of benefits. 


Legal Status of Teachers 


The NEA Research Division (51, 52, 53) issued yearly reviews of court 
cases involying teachers. As usual, nearly one-third of the cases decided 
in each year involved tenure. In general, these reports covered decisions 
relating to the status of teachers in the areas of qualifications and appoint- 
ment, salary, compensation for personal injuries, retirement, liability, and 
other relationships with pupils. Another series of NEA Research Division 
publications (47, 48, 49) reviewed court cases involving the legal status 
of pupils. Because the greatest number of these cases involved pupil 
injuries, the reports provide an up-to-date interpretation of the liability of 
teachers. Other topics covered, such as admission, attendance, and trans- 
portation, will be particularly interesting to school administrators. 

Garber’s Yearbook of School Law (23, 24, 25) reviewed significant 
court decisions dealing with school law. Three subsections—liability of 
employees, working conditions of teachers, and the teacher and corporal 
punishment—apply directly to the legal status of teachers. 

Specific legislative action involving teachers in each of the 48 states was 
summarized by the NEA Research Division (42, 43, 44, 45). These 
reports included all actions by state legislatures relating to certification, 
tenure, contracts, salaries, leaves of absence, and retirement. Other topics 
covered are pupil personnel, general administration, and school finance. 

In a series of articles, Cohler (16) presented guideposts for teachers 
in protecting their legal status while working with pupils. He dealt spe- 
cifically with the teacher-pupil relationship and developed principles based 
upon court decisions that are generally applicable in all states. Garber (22) 
presented general principles of school law based on statutory and con- 
stitutional enactments and court decisions. Kramer (36) edited a dis- 
cussion of personal injury litigation in school cases and the control of 
pupil conduct by the school. Articles by Remmlein (61) and Tieszen (72) 
developed general legal principles for second-line school administrators. 
These must be interpreted in the light of specific state school laws. 


Social Status of Teachers 


Reviews of research on the social position of teachers were provided by 
Brookover (8) the editors of The Year Book of Education, 1953 (29), 
and by Richey (62). These reports indicated that public-school teachers 
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are most commonly identified with the middle class in society, that their 
origins in the social classification are somewhat lower than middle class, 
and that the social status of the teacher tends to rise as the grade level 
taught becomes higher. 

Most research studies reported during the last three years have attacked 
the problem from two points of view: (a) What is the social origin of 
students who select teaching as a profession? and (b) Where do pupils 
and parents place teaching in a subjective ranking of various occupations? 

Mueller and Mueller (37) found, in a group of students at one state 
university, that those from higher socio-economic levels tend to select the 
arts college whereas the school of education attracts a disproportionate 
number of the middle groups. With an index number of 100 representing 
a proportionate share of any group, the occupational backgrounds of 
families of students in the school of education were as follows: professional, 
92; proprietors, 92; dealers, 95; clerks, 110; farmers, 117; all workers, 112. 

Richey, Phillips, and Fox (63) found that Indiana high-school students 
in rural communities attached the most prestige to the occupations of 
physician and lawyer. Out of 18 occupations ranging from physician to 
bootblack, the occupation of farmer ranked 3; college professor, 6.5; 
high-school teacher, 10; and elementary-school teacher, 13 (below secre- 
tary and bookkeeper). On the same scale, high-school students in urban 
communities ranked physician 1; lawyer, 2; college professor, 3.5, tied 
with registered nurse; high-school teacher, 8; and elementary-school 
teacher, 11.5, following secretary and tied with farmer. As a caution to 
future research workers in this area it may be noted that those who 
had definitely decided to bees teachers ranked both elementary- and 
gher than those who were undecided or who had 
definitely decided not to teach. Anderson (2) defined four social classes 
in Iowa and found the prestige accorded the teaching profession by all 
four social classes was moderately high. altho parents of the lower class 
rated certain mechanical occupations most highly suited for their sons and 
certain clerical occupations most highly suited for their daughters. " 

An indication that teachers are still expected 10 behave like Caesar's wife 
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and-over age group tended to come from a higher level of that class than 
did those in the under-35 age group. The relatively low income and the 
frequent changes of teaching position contributed to a standard of living 
comparable with that of the lower middle class. Teachers’ marriages were 
substantially more stable than those in the general population; but the 
birth rate in teachers’ families was substantially below that in families 
in the general population. 

Graetz (26) studied males who had graduated from a teachers college 
during the period 1932-1946. He found that large numbers of these had 
left the teaching profession, principally because of low salary, interest in 
other work, limited opportunities, and dissatisfaction with the adminis- 
tration, *Idealistic? reasons were predominant among those given for 
staying in the profession. An analysis of the salaries of the men sur- 
veyed show that those who had remained in teaching were receiving lower 
salaries than those who had never taught or who had left teaching. Fortu- 
nately the group of men remaining in the profession included its propor- 
tionate share of individuals with high grade-point averages and a record 
of extensive participation in extracurriculum activities. 

A report on the status and trends of the ratio of men to women teachers 
in the public schools was given by Tompkins (73). The NEA Research 
Division (38) estimated that in 1954-55, at the elementary level, 14 percent 
of the classroom teachers were men; at the secondary level, 46 percent 
were men. 


Characteristics and Attitudes of Teachers 
Ce 

Altho, as Vernon (75) pointed out, the characteristics of teachers are 
as diverse as those of any other occupational group and attempts to gen- 
eralize for the profession as a whole must be handled with caution, those 
traits most often found in or associated with the profession are deter- 
minants of status. Vernon's review of research in this area noted the 
limited value of many of the studies. Traits are considered as entities 
within each personality, in contrast with contemporary psychological 
theory, simply because a more fruitful approach has not been isolated. 

Traphagen (74) studied a limited sample of students at the University 
of California who had chosen teaching as a profession before entering 
college. Two groups were set up. based on the retention or rejection of 
their original vocational choice during their college careers. The Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men was administered to both groups. Pri- 
mary interests in "sales," *verbalistic," and "executive" discriminated 
positively for the rejection of a teaching career; replication would 
strengthen the force of these findings. The study also indicated that those 
who rejected teaching had greater aspirations for prestige, income, and 
professional recognition. Somewhat similar conclusions were reported by 
Jones and Gaier (34) who compared teacher, preteacher, and nonteacher 
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groups with respect to the degree of authoritarianism present in their 
beliefs and attitudes. No significant differences appeared in this respect, 
but an interesting concomitant finding was that the teacher and preteacher 
groups had lower levels of aspiration in terms of salary 10 years hence 
than did the nonteacher group. 

Wolfle and Oxtoby (79) reported that students majoring in educa- 
tion compared unfavorably on psychological test scores with students 
majoring in other areas, both in the case of students recently graduated 
with the bachelor’s degree and in the case of students recently enrolled 
in graduate school. Of the top fifth of a large number of graduate students, 
17 percent were majoring in education and the remainder in other areas; 
but of the bottom fifth, 46 percent were majoring in education. The 
sampling process, while perhaps as accurate as practicable, nevertheless 
left something to be desired; however, other similar findings were reported. 
At all undergraduate levels, freshman thru senior, the percent of educa- 
tion majors equaling or exceeding the critical score on the Selective Service 
College Qualification Test was lower than the percent of majors in any 
other area examined; the other areas were general arts, humanities, social 
science, business and commerce, physical science and mathematics, engi- 
neering, biological sciences, and agriculture (19). Disturbed by these 
results, the Educational Testing Service (18) rescored a sample of the 
tests to give separate verbal and quantitative scores for each student. 
When either the quantitative score or the verbal score was used, as well 
as when the two were equally weighted, the education students received 
the lowest scores as a group. Finally the data for students in teacher-edu- 
cation colleges or divisions had not designated themselves as major- 
ing in education or planning to teach were examined separately by major 
field, the hypothesis being that these students would have raised the aver- 
age of the whole education group if they had been originally included 
in that category, as perhaps they should have been. It was found that 
the group average was raised but slightly, since the students in this group 
were themselves substantially below the average for their respective mae 
fields in almost very case. Nothern (58) also cm SOME RE 
to be inferior to students pursuing work in other areas; on the 
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Morale of Teachers 


The morale of teachers is a reflection of their status as they see it. 
Altho much has been written about teacher morale during the past three 
years, there have been few research studies. 

Pepper (59) studied teachers who had left the profession after teach- 
ing five years or less and found: (a) that most did not desire to return to 
teaching; (b) that only a small percent of the men ex-teachers would 
choose teaching again; (c) that most women ex-teachers felt teaching 
offered limited opportunities for marriage; (d) that the group did not 
consider the cultural opportunities of teaching to be as great as is gen- 
erally publicized; (e) that the group felt that communities show only 
a mild interest in the housing problems of teachers and do not accept 
teachers as permanent members of the community; and (f) that the 
group felt restricted socially. The ex-teachers did say that they had 
enjoyed working with pupils and fellow teachers, and a majority believed 
that young people should be encouraged to become teachers. 

Kaplan (35) studied the types of irritants faced by a group of experi- 
enced elementary-school teachers. Responses to his questionnaire indi- 
cated that their emotional reactions to the behavior of children accounted 
for more than 50 percent of their anxieties. Kaplan suggested that teach- 
ers might improve their mental health by acquiring a better understand- 
ing of and tolerance for the normal behavior patterns of children. 

Becker (4) studied the relations of 60 Chicago teachers to parents. 
principals, and other teachers. Arnold (3) recommended attention to 
the problems of exchanging information, clarifying general policies, and 
developing a concern for the school progianzs a whole on the basis of 
his morale study of 560 Ohio teachers and principals. His findings indi- 
cated that morale was higher among elementary-school teachers than 
among secondary-school teachers. : 

A series of significant questions which were designed as testable 
hypotheses about the mental health of the school superintendent were 
presented by Spalding (69). Stoops (70) summarized some of the most 
significant studies conducted on the mental health of teachers. Scates (66) 
questioned the value of summarizing those conditions which teachers 
report as irritating or annoying and suggested a comparison of the char- 
acteristics of groups of teachers with varying levels of morale. 

In general, morale studies have not yet reached the depth which is 
necessary if they are to be translated into significant action in school 


situations. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Personnel Problems at the College Level 


CARTER V. GOOD 


Tus chapter reflects the status of research in the area of college person- 
nel. Educational journals abound in surveys of and opinions regarding 
the characteristics of college teachers and college positions; much less 
frequently do research studies providing objective bases for action or 
decision appear. The Elementary School Journal (7, 8) continued to 
publish abstracts of selected references on teacher education. Similarly, 
the School Review (58, 59) published abstracts of selected references on 


higher education. 


Academic Freedom and Ethics 


Statements of principles or concepts of academic freedom and ethics 
usually are of a deliberative character and represent the approaches of 
logic and philosophy rather than the approaches of quantitative research. 
However, the extent to which these principles are observed profoundly 
affects the character of research and instruction. Working thru its com- 
mittees, the American Association of University Professors (1, 2, 46, 
47, 48) prepared statements of the principles and practices of academic 
freedom. In addition to the ,*<initive reports of the AAUP, several other 
treatments of large scope appeared (12, 37, 39, 72). Numerous discus- 
sions of academic freedom were published in the periodical literature, 
especially in American Association of University Professors Bulletin, Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges Bulletin, Harvard Educational Review, Jour- 
nal of Higher Education, and School and Society. 

If staff members in institutions of higher education would enjoy aca- 
demic and intellectual freedom, they would have to assume correspond- 
ing obligations and responsibilities in instruction and conduct. The Men 
principles of psychologists were analyzed at length in on areas: pub- 
lic responsibility, client relationships, teaching, research, writing and 

ishi ional relationships (5, 6). Related legal questions 
publishing, and professional rela ps (5, P 
were discussed elsewhere (11, 28, 86). Ethical standards an codes. of 
professional conduct were outlined for a variety of fields of specializa- 
tion: public accounting, architecture. medicine, law, engineering, the 
American rabbinate, the Catholic clergy, the Protestant ministry, public- 
school teachers, organized labor, public employees, public service, and 
business management (45). A study of social and religious attitudes of 
university faculty members included factors of age, religious affiliation, 
rank, education completed, school association, and church relation (71)- 
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The Role of Psychologists 


Much of the research dealing with the values, attitudes, traits, and per- 
sonality characteristics of college-level personnel was reported by divi- 
sions, committees, or members of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. As may be expected, such research dealt largely with psychologists 
and the field of psychology. Sanford (68) pointed out the relationship 
of psychology to gross trends in our society and advanced the hypothesis 
that support of psychology is likely to vary with these trends: rapidity of 
change in institutions, degree of individuation encouraged, amount of 
leisure time available. standard of living. amount of interpersonal and 
intergroup communication, intellectual freedom, and increased urbaniza- 
tion. Rees (63) stated that the specialists within the many subdivisions 
of psychology evidence more interest in and make wiser contributions to 
the solution of national and world problems than any other group of 
social scientists. and cited the work of psychologists with the World Fed- 
eration for Mental Health. Bingham (21) emphasized that, while psycholo- 
gists function as scientists, technologists, and practitioners, the role of 
the psychological scientist is primarily in systematizing and generalizing 
about the facts of behavior. Finch (29) described the opportunities for 
psychological research in service programs and emphasized that. the 
psychologist should stick to psychological research, thus making certain 
that the psychological cupboard is replenished and not left bare. Haggard 
(36) acknowledged that educational psychologists are concerned with 
such conditions in their field as a lack of agreement on basic subject- 
matter, appropriate training procedures, and relation of this field to other 
disciplines. but also maintained that suczmconditions will be alleviated 
when educational psychologists take more advantage of the fact that they 
are in a strategic position to make fundamental contributions to the gen- 
eral understanding of human behavior as well as to educational theory 
and practice. 

A number of studies investigated the occupational, educational, and in- 
stitutional relations of psychology, including educational psychology: 


1. Orientation to the profession of psychology and its modern develop- 
ment (27). 

2. Data on age, sex, military status, employment fields, functions, edu- 
cational background, and professional income of psychologists, secured 
from questionnaire returns from 6578 members of the American Psycho- 
logical Association (79). 

3. Job opportunities in psychology: salary, employing agencies, duties, 
and qualifications (85). . : 

4. Distribution by states of members of the American Psychological 
Association in 1950, and regional distribution of psychologists and cer- 
tain population characteristics (24). | 

5. A study of psychologists who took the first degree at a Canadian 
university: number by universities of origin and decade, number and 
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percentage by decade and geographic distribution. Fifty-nine percent 
of these psychologists emigrated to the United States (57). 

, 6. Data on faculty and students in departments with graduate programs 
in psychology (53), and departments with approved training programs 
in clinical psychology (54). 

7. A study of 31 psychological clinics approved for doctoral training 
in clinical psychology and located in universities: organizational struc- 
ture of the departmental clinic, personnel distinctions, teaching load, 
research provisions, promotional recognition, and desire for change (49). 

8. Data for 387 teacher-education institutions: courses offered in 
psychology, degrees held by psychologists, membership in the American 
Psychological Association according to degree held, and APA divisional 


membership (73). 


A number of analyses dealt with the values, attitudes, traits, and per- 
sonality characteristics of psychologists. The Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues presented a symposium on the profession of psy- 
chology and the social values of psychologists, covering the problems 
of scientific and professional responsibility, social pressures and the 
values of psychologists, expansion of professional psychology, ideology 
of professional psychologists, and the value context of psychology (70). 
In an investigation of the attitudes of psychologists, Shaffer (69) reported 
that they appear to be a group having considerable unity (as a whole 
neither intuitive nor objective), and that the training of the young psy- 
chologist seems to shape the direction of his attitudes, with later profes- 
sional relationships reinforcing the particular attitude adopted. Based on 
a study of 14 psychologists and eight anthropologists considered eminent 
by their peers, Roe (64) fcarü evidence of great sensitivity, somewhat 
aggressive characteristics, resistance to authoritarianism, and a marked 
interest in people. Clark (23) outlined APA plans for a study of the occu- 
pational, educational, and institutional relations of psychology. Specific 
investigations that were planned include a study of research psychologists, 
a survey of jobs in psychology in various communities, and a follow-up 
of holders of bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees in psychology. 


College Teacher Supply and Demand 


ies i i ion dealt with the supply of 
A number of studies in the preceding section 
and dms for professional personnel in the fields of psychology and 


educational psychology. A broad treatment by Klapper (44) emphasized 
that any candidate for a college position is interested in a number of 


social factors affecting his status: opportunities Tor professional growth, 
f his closest associates, instructional program, academic 


ank, method of making appointments. 
d character of the teaching load and 


professional status o 
or intellectual freedom, salary and r 
tenure, retirement provisions, size an 
other duties, and sabbatical leave. 
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Supply-demand problems were represented in discussions of the future 
supply of scientists (22), a national roster of prospective college teachers 
(43), teacher supply and demand in the Negro college (51), and manpower 
problems of southern higher education (75). In an attempt to predict 
faculty requirements in the humanities and the social sciences for higher 
education up to 1970, Wellemeyer and Lerner (84) urged that we recruit 
competent young people of intellectual ability to prepare for college 
teaching and that college administrative staffs prepare for the increased 
enrolments by creating the necessary faculty positions. 


Preparation and Experience 


Closely related problems of the instructional staff include rank, degrees, 
preparation, and experience. The NEA Research Division (55) reported 
the following data for 1953-54. Among 57,269 staff members of 596 in- 
stitutions the degrees held were: doctor's, 40.8 percent; master's, plus at 
least one year of graduate study, 21.0 percent; master's only, 27.8 percent; 
and less than the master's, 10.4 percent. Among staff members prep- 
aration is closely related to rank. The frequency of the doctor's degree 
among the several ranks was as follows: professors, 71.4 percent; asso- 
ciate professors, 46.4 percent; assistant professors, 20.7 percent; and 
instructors, 11.0 percent. During 1953-54 the rank of 70,646 staff mem- 
bers in 623 institutions was as follows: professors, 26.8 percent; associate 
professors, 21.8 percent; assistant professors, 30.4 percent; and instructors, 
21.0 percent. 

To improve the preparation of the college teacher, several authors out- 
lined a variety of plans, including internsnip, supervised teaching, and 
seminar discussion of instructional problems (9, 13, 30, 76, 78, 82). About 
half of the institutions supplying data for the NEA Research Division 
survey (55) have a policy of giving some financial aid to the staff mem- 
ber who is granted leave for further graduate study; the most common 
practice is to pay him full salary for one-half year or half salary for a 
full year. Junior colleges are especially sensitive to their staff needs; 
selected references dealt with doctoral training for the junior-college 
teacher (38), staffing the community college (40), academic qualifica- 
tions of junior-college faculties (60), professional preparation of the 
junior-college administrator (65), and general education for the junior- 
college staff member (74). 


Promotion, Salary, and Tenure 


Promotion, salary, and tenure are closely related factors in the profes- 
sional advancement of the collegiate staff member (55). The most com- 
mon policy is to designate a specific number of years of service before 
tenure is granted, regardless of the rank of the staff member. As a gen- 
eral rule, the staff member is not required to serve at a given rank a speci- 
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fied number of years before he becomes eligible for advancement to the 
next rank. In general, colleges and universities do not require staff mem- 
bers to advance from rank to rank in order to continue in the employ 
of the institution. Skill in teaching and graduate study are considered 
major factors contributing to promotion. 

Selected studies dealt with instructional salaries in 41 selected institu- 
tions of higher education (4), a standard of occupational equivalence for 
academic salaries (33), salary-schedule provisions in degree-granting in- 
stitutions (56), salary schedules and promotion policies (87), and salaries 
in teacher-education institutions (88). These surveys and discussions of 
salaries and salary schedules are difficult to summarize because of their 
fragmentary treatment, limited scope. and the definitions employed. The 
interested reader is referred to the sources. With respect to tenure, im- 
portant articles were the 1951, 1952. and 1953 reports of the AAUP 
(46, 47, 48), statements of principles formulated by the AAUP (1, 2), 
principles of tenure from the point of view of the psychologist (32), and 
a survey of tenure in the junior college (61). 


Health and Retirement 


With respect to the staff member’s health, colleges and universities have 
not kept pace with the public schools. Only 290, or 42.7 percent, of the 
679 responding institutions in 1953-54 had in operation a policy covering 
payment of salary during the illness of an instructional staff member 
(55). Just over one-half, or 50.7 percent, of these institutions of higher 
education had a policy of giving some financial assistance to the staff 
member who undertakes furthér graduate study. Ninety-six. or 14.2 per- 
cent, of these colleges and universities had no policy governing the retire- 
ment of teaching personnel. Of 678 reporting institutions, 247 participated 
in some kind of state or municipal retirement plan, 218 had Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association contracts, and 407 included social 
security. with 70 depending upon this plan alone. At this writing the 
manner in which social security legislation. described by Greenough and 
King (34). will affect the retirement plans of many other colleges and 
universities thruout the nation cannot fully be foreseen. The ag 
included the AAUP statement of principles for academie retirement (3) 
and discussions of annuity programs (41, 42. 50, 52). 


Rating the College Teacher 

praisal of instruction centered on identifica- 
effective college teacher (77. 83) and on 
ate the effectiveness of instruc- 
35. 62. 66. 67, 80. 81). 
ssed in Chapter VH 


Much of the research on ap 
tion of the characteristics of the 
use of checklists or rating scales to evalu 
tios (10; 14, 15, 16. 17, 18. 19. 20. 25. 26. 31. 3 
Representative studies from the latter group are discu 
of this issue of the Review. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Measurement and Prediction of Teacher Efficiency 


ARVIL S. BARR, DAVID E. EUSTICE, and EDWARD J. NOE 


From the number of papers published during the last three years, it 
appears that interest in the measurement and prediction of teacher effi- 
ciency has continued and possibly has increased. Besides the many research 
studies reported in the literature, there are many critical papers assessing 
what has been done and suggesting new approaches. Levin (56). for 
example, found three sources of inconclusiveness in research on teacher 
competence: (a) poor questions, that is, questions that cannot be answered; 
(b) indefinite meanings for competence: and (c) lack of a conceptual 
framework or theory guiding the research. He stated that facts must not 
be summed up indiscriminately, that the criteria should be narrowed, and 
that relationships should be sought for each criterion independently. 

Orleans and others (63) proposed that we start with pupil growth and 
increase the accuracy of our measurement there by controlling variables 
other than teacher performance which may affect pupil growth, thus iso- 
lating the influence of a particular teacher and the influence of particular 
behaviors. Teachers and pupils might then be classified and goals defined. 
Papers by Crow (26), Gage and Orleans (38). and Rabinowitz and 
Travers (66) reviewed problems in the field of teacher evaluation and 
suggested guiding principles. 


Criteria of Teacher Efficiency 


Increased attention was given during the last three years to the criteria 
of teacher effectiveness. Remmers and others (68, 69), acting as a com- 
mittee of the American Educational Research Association. presented one 
approach to this problem. Anderson (9) studied the agreement among 
several criteria. He found that different criteria gave different results; 
for example, evaluations based upon pupils’, teachers’, and supervisors’ 
ratings and those based upon measures of pupil growth and achievement 


were not significantly correlated. 

Ryans and Wandt (75), as a part of the Teacher Characteristics Study. 
investigated the uni- or multi-dimensionality of the criterion. Trained 
observers studied 275 classroom teachers using a specially devised class- 
room observation scale. The authors suggested that teacher personal and 
interpersonal behavior in the classroom can best be described in terms of 
several major dimensions, oF clusters, of qualities that tend to overlap and 
to be correlated positively. The research relating to teacher competence 
asured pupil change was reviewed by Acker- 
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man (1), who concluded that the results have been contradictory and in- 
consistent. 

Orleans and others (63) stated that the basic problem should be recog- 
nized as the prediction of what kinds of teachers will be effective with 
what kinds of children in promoting growth toward what goals. 


Characteristics of Successful Teachers 


The search for behaviors, qualities, or characteristics thought to be 
associated with teacher competency has continued. Ryans and Wandt (75), 
in the study described above, identified the following factors of teacher 
behavior: tendency to be sociable, businesslike, reactive, tolerant, and pleas- 
ing. In addition they identified one factor of pupil behavior, tendency to 
participate, which was linked with certain teacher behaviors. 

Hearn (47), in case studies of 77 teachers, found skill in human rela- 
tions to be important. Cook (23) found that teacher attitude toward 
children correlated significantly with teacher-pupil relations. Reed (67) 
found a relationship beyond chance expectancy between the teacher’s 
effectiveness in the classroom as evaluated by the students and that aspect 
of the teacher’s personality which permits him to be an accepting person. 
Anderson (10) found high teacher morale related to high pupil achieve- 
ment. Erickson (31), from a factor analysis of teaching ability considered 
the following to be related to teacher efficiency: (a) positive character, 
in contrast to immature dependent character; (b) Bohemian attitude, in 
contrast to practical concernedness; and (c) well-controlled character sta- 
bility. od 

Montross (62) found positive correlations between certain objective 
measures of temperament, such as speed of tapping, reaction time, fluency, 
and right- and left-hand coordination, and teacher success. Page and 
Travers (64) found a triad of Rorschach patterns associated with patterns 
of behavior considered desirable by supervisors. Simpson, Gaier, and 
Jones (77) concluded that resourcefulness is a function of attitudes and 
habits of applying existing knowledge and skills in practical situations 
rather than a function of teacher knowledge and information. Schultz and 
Ohlsen (76) found that outstanding student teachers were creative and 
enthusiastic, had genuine interest in students, and organized their work 
well. " : 
Gross (42) found various items of personal, training, and experience 
data related to teacher success in 213 Catholic schools. Adaval (2) found 
that India’s teachers with advanced degrees showed knowledge superior 
to that of teachers with lesser degrees. Teachers with experience surpassed 
trainees. Allman (3) found prospective teachers superior to other students 
in such basic competencies as mental ability, reading comprehension, and 
achievement in elementary-school subjects. Somewhat more detailed sur- 
veys were made by Frutchey (36) and Travers and others (78). 
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Measurement of Teacher Efficiency 


Interest in the development of better measures of teacher efficiency con- 
tinues, Among the more general discussions, Parent (65) wrote of the 
history of merit rating, and Riesman (70) thought that as long as teachers 
teach for social status rather than to help children, they will be poor teach- 
ers. Grotke (43) found professional distance related to teacher evaluation, 
and Guthrie (45) found little relationship between research productivity 
or teaching efficiency and the evaluations of teachers made by college ad- 
ministrators. Barsotti (12), from a study of the reporting of unsatisfactory 
teachers in the San Francisco area, made recommendations for improve- 
ment of the reports. 

Rating scales, in one form or another, received extensive attention. 
Hearn (48) described a rating scale developed at Stanford University. 
Gragg (39) described the Ithaca Revised Teacher Rating Plan. Bendig (15) 
described work on a revision of the Miami Instructor Rating Sheet. Kessler 
and Hosley (51) constructed five-point rating scales for evaluating nursery- 
school teachers. They found these, under the conditions in which they 
were used, to correlate .71 with ranks assigned by supervisors. 

Berkshire and Highland (18), Harding and Long (46), and Ryans (73) 
recommended the forced-choice rating scale. Berkshire and Highland 
concluded from a study of such a scale that it is probably better to com- 
bine with the forced-choice rating procedure some of the more conventional 
rating forms. A study of the various instruments used for teacher com- 
petency appraisal was made by Grim, Hoyt, and Mays (41). Daval and 
Chatterjee (27) found, with carefully eppstructed rating scales, a high 
agreement among those who assess the abilities of trainees in a teacher- 
education institution. Guelzo (44), and Hobson and Schlenk (49) re- 
ported plans for evaluating military instructor training. 

A number of tests of qualities or characteristics of teachers were pro- 
posed. Among these was the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory which 
has been subjected to extensive study. Leeds (54), using “expert” ratings 
as the criterion and ratings by principals and students, found that the 
ratings of principals and “experts” were more closely in agreement than 
either of these when compared with pupil reactions. He concluded that 
pupil ratings make a unique contribution to teacher evaluation. 

Wrightstone and others (86) used sociometric technics to study and 
improve intra-staff acceptability of teacher isolates. They found a close 
association of the data thus secured with teacher popularity. Jarecke (50) 
explained the construction of a teaching judgment test to evaluate teaching 
success. From a study of 41 and 55 teachers graduated from the University 
of West Virginia with 1 to 15 years of experience he concluded: (a) that 
teaching experiences seem to have a connection with teaching success, 
(b) that some unnamed factors as measured by the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory affect teaching success, (c) that scholastic ability as measured 
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by a master’s examination and the teaching judgment test seems to be 
related to teaching success, (d) that the teaching judgment test seems to 
have some predictive value, and (e) that forced-choice ratings appear 
useful. 

Evans (32) described the construction and use of a test to measure 
interest in teaching. Grim and Hoyt (40) described two instruments: the 
Student Reaction Inventory and the Teacher Characteristic List. Valenti 
(80) described and reported the use of an instrument to measure the 
attitudes of teachers and administrators toward the social role of the 
teacher. Mitzel, Ostreicher, and Reiter (61) used teachers’ drawings as 
measures of attitudes. Wandt (81, 82) described and reported the results 
from a teacher attitude scale. Four hundred and seventy-two replies were 
factor analyzed into attitudes toward pupils, administrators, and the adult 
nonadministrative school personnel. These attitudes are related to various 


aspects of teaching. 


Pupil Evaluation of Teachers 


There appears to be considerable interest in student or pupil evaluation 
of teachers. Much of this interest has been at the college or university 
level. Bendig (14) presented data showing that a significant relationship 
exists between students’ rating of the instructor and the students’ level of 
achievement in the courses. In another investigation (16) he found: (a) 
that students could reliably discriminate differences in teacher competency. 
(b) that there was no relation between student achievement and rating 
of an instructor’s empathic attitude toward his students. and (c) that there 
were no sex differences presente In still another study (17) he found that 
12 of the Miami University Instructor Rating Sheets gave reliable dis- 
criminations among instructors in introductory psychology. 

Crannell (25) reported the construction of a ]4-item instructor-rating 
device. Three clusters appeared which were named course result, per- 
sonal interaction, and instructor effort. Downie (28) reported the con- 
struction of a 36-item student evaluation sheet on which poorer students 
tended to rate less favorably than superior students. Ruja (72) described 
the construction of a 90-item instructor-rating scale for which he reported 
a reliability of .969 by the split-half method and a validity of .903 secured 
t ng with scores on two essays expressing likes and dis- 
likes. Lamb (53) suggested questions for making student appraisals of 
courses and teachers in business education; Winier and Paul (85) dis- 
cussed student evaluation of teaching procedures in biology. Teacher-pupil 
attitudes and their relationships to satisfaction with student teaching were 
discussed by Mitzel and Aikman (60). 

Also reported were a number of studies of pupil evaluation of teachers 
at the elementary and secondary level. Amatora (5, 7), Fetterhoff (34), 
Flesher (35), and Williams (84) all found such evaluation worthwhile. 
Flesher (35) found that courses were invariably rated lower than in- 
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structors. Drawhorne (30) secured a correlation of .557 between two 
rating scales and the California Achievement Test, Intermediate Form BB. 
The general opinion was that as interaction between pupil and student 
teacher increased, so did teacher effectiveness. In a related study, Amatora 
(6) studied pupils and teachers in Grades IV-VII. The teacher and the 
pupils were rated on 22 scales by fellow teachers and classmates re- 
spectively. On more than half the scales, the similarity between teacher 
and pupil personality was statistically significant at the 1-percent level. 
Amatora (4) reported an additional study in which teacher rated teacher. 

Leeds (55). in a study of teacher behavior liked and disliked by pupils. 
found that the proportion of negative reactions increased with the poorer 
teachers. Crane (24) asked 600 students in Grades I thru XVI to list the 
faults and merits of teachers. Amos (8) compared the accuracy with 
which Negro and white children can predict the teacher's attitudes toward 
Negro students. 


Prediction of Teaching Success 


A number of investigations pertained to the prediction of teaching suc- 
cess. Bach (11) found negligible correlations between student teaching 
grades and success in the field. Knoell (52) found positive but small cor- 
relations between word fluency and three different ratings of teaching 
success. Callis (20) found that the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
correlated significantly with ratings by observers and by students, but not 
with ratings by principals. Ferguson (33) made a factorial study of the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. Downie and Bell (29) found 
significant correlations between the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
and scores of The American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion, grade-point average. and grades in courses in education. 

Carlile (21) found that grade-point average correlated best with student 
teaching grades. Mitzel (59) found interest factors predictive of teachers’ 
rapport with pupils. Ringness (71) found certain attitudes predictive of 
teaching success, particularly interest in a subjectmatter field. Charles (22) 
reported the use of projective technics in the selection of teachers. Beamer, 
Pender, and Parton (13) found that home economics teachers and students 
have definite and similar interests and aptitude patterns. 

Michaelis (58) found that none of the scales included in the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the Heston Personal Adjustment In- 
ventory, and the Minnesota T-S-E Inventory had a significant relationship 
to the rated success of university graduate students enrolled in elementary- 
school student teaching. Tyler (79) predicted teaching success from per- 
sonality inventories. 

Resumés of research were presented by Bowers (19) and Fulkerson 
(37). Ryans (74) also reported on some later investigations of teacher 
personnel. Waters (83) presented an annotated bibliography of publica- 
tions related to teacher evaluation. 
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Needed Research 


What may be described as the philosophy or strategy of research in 
this area is discussed in two reports (68, 69) ; additional suggestions for 
needed research may be found in a third publication (57). 

In summary, the following generalizations would appear warranted: 
The amount of reported research relative to the measurement and pre- 
diction of teacher efficiency seems to be on the increase. The research 
studies reported appear somewhat more sophisticated than those of a decade 
or so ago. There is much more awareness of the importance of criteria 
than a decade ago. There is much interest in student evaluation of teachers. 
The search continues for a single generalized pattern of qualities or.be- 
haviors that characterize good teachers, notwithstanding the possibility that 
differential studies of teachers teaching different subjects to different sorts 
of pupils, under different conditions, and for different purposes might 
prove worthwhile. 
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